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“4 BRONZE IDEAL VOTARESS WHO KNEW NO SELF OR WILL.”—[SEE PAGE 318.} 


On swiftly to the golden west, 

To end its toils on ocean’s breast, 
The mighty river flows; 

Its floods are gathered far away, 

Where mountains rise to bar the day— 
Old with eternal snows. ‘ 


0 wondrous river! could I well 
Reveal the wonder of that spell 
Which rests thy shores along, 
And show, responsive to my lay, 
Thy shades of fir and cliffs of gray, 
That would indeed be song! 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington. 
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LEGEND OF THE CASCADES. 


Then should the Cascades’ low refrain 

Thrill through my song, a ceaseless strain, 
To tell thy legend’s story ; 

Then sky of blue and wooded cliff 

And struggling stream should glow as if 
They knew a sunset’s glory. 


Then should the children of the wood 

Live in my song as once they stood, 
And knew these shores their own; 

Then Indian maid, with lover near, 

Should saunter by thy waters clear, 
As in the days long flown. 
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COLUMBIA RIVER—THE CASCADES, 


A score of years have passed since we 

(She still is more than life to me), 
With youth our happy lot, 

Ere steamer’s keel had marred thy flow, 

With paddle stroke made passage slow, 
And saw each charméd spot. 


More azure far than sky or wave 
The views that love and youth so gave— 
Hope’s hues thy wild banks wore: 
The mountains wear their forms alway, 
The cataract pours its floods to-day— 
I know them as of yore. 





The greatest river of the West 

Is born of ranges far and wide: 

A broad and grandly heaving crest— 
The Western Hemisphere’s divide. 

It harvests all the mountain rills 

And all the winding valley streams: 
Thus great Columbia's channel fills, 
And, brimming o’er, its current gleams; 
Then winding, widening toward the sea, 
Its floods are swept in majesty. 


Time was—in some dim, far-off day— 
That rude sierras barred the way; 

For frowning Cascade ranges stood, 

And ages long held back the flood; 
From heights that snows eternal crown 
Impatient streams came hurrying down. 
They gathered from the frozen zone, 
And southward marched for many a day: 
Through deep defiles of Idaho 

They brought Montana’s wealth of snow; 
And Utah, from her plains so drear, 

Sent faithful tribute year by year. 

But grandly firm the mountains stood, 
And untold ages held the flood; 

Then, as the countless cycles gave 

No passage to the pent-up wave, 


It rose and swept the ranges low, 
To make a highway for its flow. 


And here the Titan fight was made— 
Here where we see the Grand Cascade. 
Where all these rapids toss and quiver 
With force that makes the boulders shiver, 
Is Nature’s mightiest art displayed; 
Here has the master skill of Time 
Wrought architecture most sublime. 
These cliffs were fashioned by the wave, 
That still at times, when floods are brave, 
Inscribes its name upon the land 

In scattered drifts and heaps of sand. 


And while the torrents flash and gleam, 
Note what huge boulders choke the stream 
These once were adamantine walls, 

High cliffs that graced a peaceful tide, 
And falling thence, they made these falls, 
And raised the waters far and wide; 

So high that where once forests stood 
Above the rapids rolls the flood. 
Floating above that lucent wave, 

We saw those forests in their grave: 

As Time from age to age has flown, 
The prisoned wood has changed to stone. 


Not far above the rapids’ rush 

The river flows with tranquil hush, 
Like some fair lake, embosomed deep, 
On which the mountain shadows fall, 
Where spell-bound islands calmly sleep, 
While echo hovers within call. 

Isles of deep emerald floating there 
Show wilderness of leaf and bloom, 
And echoes wait thee to declare 

Their presence in the mystic gloom. 


There light canoe can track the flow 
From sun-up till the sun is low; 
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ind while you drift watch well the shore, 
Where mountain streams come winding through ; 
For if those openings you explore, 

The snowy peaks will come in view— 

Amid the ranges southward, Hood; 

Mount Adams, northward, through the wood; 
Each frowns on each in distance gray, 

Miles and miles and miles away, 

Grandly outlined, white alway 

Since the first primeval day. 


And if my muse can poorly tell 

The sylvan grace and woven spell 

By wood and wave and mountain made, 
Where grandest heights in shadow dwell, 
And startling vistas are displayed 

Above the cataracts’ fearful play, 

How can it catch the rare surprise 

That sweeps the lower stream by day, 
And makes it, neath the moon’s full ray, 





© AMID TIE RANGES 


A scene that will forever be 
Linked with the joys of memory? 


Now launch we on the lower stream, 
And leave the cataracts’ roar behind. 
The day will reach the sun’s last beam, 
And faint will blow the evening wind, 
Ere, gliding past each bold rampart 
And colonnades unknown to art, 

Or listening to the tuneful spray 

Of water-falls not far away, 

We see the mountain walls recede, 
And human dwellings dot the shore, 
Where orchards glad the eye once more, 
And fields glow red with ripening seed. 


Our sails we set to catch the breeze; 
Our paddles helped the sluggish wind ; 


SOUTHWARD, HOOD.” 
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“ GRAOEFUL POISED, HE THREW THE SPEAR.” 
We swept past shores of inland seas, While the waves his brown feet wet, 
And left the western sea behind. He drew the salmon in his net. 
One evening, ere the day was o’er, 
We stood upon the cataract’s shore. He stood there naked to the waist, 
And his bare feet trod the rock; 
We saw, where rapids wildly sweep, No look, no motion, tokened haste, 
A rock that bravely stood the flood ; Save when springing to the shocl 
We saw the salmon past it leap, Fierce light glittering in his eyes, 
While on its brow a fisher stood: With barb or net he won his prize. 
Sometimes arrowy spear he threw; ‘ 
Sometimes scooping net he drew. When his muscles weary grew, 
Coming from the dripping rock, 
: Firm set amid the dizzy swirl, Down the net and spear he threw, 
Graceful poised, he threw the spear And stood beside his waiting floc! 
? Or beside the mad pool’s whirl, Salmon, children, squaw, and he 





As he saw swift fins appear, Made a tableau you should see! 








LEGEND OF 
| spoke him in the Chinook tongue, 

And said to him, “O Tillicum, 
To me it has been said and sung 

That from your fathers there has come 
The Legend of the Grand Cascade, 
And how the rapids first were made. 


“Pye seen you swing the net and spear, 
And win great salmon from the flood, 

And I have said, ‘He knows no fear, 
And is a brave Siwash,* and good, 

And I should like to hear him well 

The Legend of the Cascades tell.’” 


[ would that I could show to you 
The grace of motion, all his own— 
Tell how each guttural sentence grew, 

And, swelling into monotone, 
Was chanted as one should rehearse 
Low fragments of iambic verse. 


He spoke assent, and wave of hand 
Showed where a trail forsook the shore ; 
He then, as if it were command 
For us to follow, went before 
Throngh narrow pass, that seemed as if 
A sabre stroke had cleft the cliff. 


THE CASCADES. 


It reached a shelf—a sunny spot, 

Where firs in primal verdance grew, 
Well grassed to be a village plot, 

And shimmer with the morning dew; 
There, ‘neath the wall of mountain shade, 
The tribal lodges were arrayed. 


We clambered on, in Indian file, 
Still higher, where a rocky shelf 
Surfaced the jutting crags, the while 
The mountain leaned to see itself 

Reflected on the sullen flow 
In shadow pictured far below. 


The fisher’s rock hung far beneath ; 

The fisher’s lodge was fair in view; 
The mist flung like a bridal wreath 

Of white that shone the azure through ; 
And where cliffs rose precipitous 
Poured water-falls that bowed to us. 


Down far below the rush of flood 
Sent up its everlasting plaint, 
And as thus pinnacled we stood, 
It with our accents mingled faint— 
A weird-like choral chant that swept 
And measure with our measure kept. 


My people once were many as the bended heads of clover; 

The red men and their children were like leaves the forest over; 
They filled the hills and valleys, as the red cones dot the pine; 
And theirs were all the sunny plains where mountain streams entwine. 
Their lodges rose in clusters on each river-bank and shore, 

For every where the Great Tyeet had given a bounteous store: 
The antlered elk they hunted where the highest ranges stood ; 
They chased the mighty bison through the valley and the wood; 
For them the shaggy buffalo was pastured on the plain, 

And marched in thundering columns, as they never will again. 
They feared nor man nor mortal, and worshiped that Tyee, 
Sahullah,t and Great Spirit, who made the land and sea. 

He sent warm breath from far Chinook to melt the winter's snow ; 
He drove the salmon up the stream as far as they could go; 

He gave them elk and bison, gave them springs so cold and clear, 
And lent them cuitons so swift to chase the fallow deer. 


The salmon still are many, and they climb the streams each year; 
But the Siwash and the mowitch,§ how fast they disappear! 

It seems as if my people were all fated soon to go 

To the silent, distant hunting-grounds where went the buffalo. 
The rivers still flow seaward, and the mountains stand the same: 
The Indian follows on the trail where went the vanished game. 


Back in the early days of all the Siwash men were few; 

Before they dwelt in all the land as far as falls the dew 

The snowy peaks that north and south now rise to summits grand 
Stood here the river’s flow beside, and watched it near at hand. 
The Spirit of the Storms kept one, and when his robe he shook, 
The roar that swept the clouds along was heard to far Chinook: 
His was the snowy peak, far south, whose name with you is Hood; 
Mount Adams, whiter than the snow, across the river stood: 

‘Twas there the spirit dwelt whose fires flash from the mountain’s shroud 
In lightning strokes that signal when shall peal the stormy cloud— 
Dread spirits, born of gloomy power, whose anger sometimes woke 
In jealous wrath, and then would flash the lightning’s fiery stroke; 
Then thunder with its muffled roll would answer peal on peal, 

And fires would light the mountain-side, like blows of flint on steel. 
Far-reaching then, from mount to mount, in one broad native span, 
A rock-hewn arch or bridge was thrown, ’neath which the river ran, 
And with its flow the light canoe went down the tranquil. stream, 
While underneath the darkling arch the river gave no gleam. 


A pilgrim to this mountain arch ofttimes the hunter came, 
And on the stone of sacrifice made offering of his game: 


* Indian. t Chief. 
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The choicest salmon of the streams the fisher brought and gave, 
To yield the Spirit Father back a tribute from the wave. 

And often joining in the throng two strangers would appear, 
Tufted with eagle feathers long, and dressed in skins of deer, 
All braided with such rare device as Indian never wore 

This side the Happy Hunting-Grounds upon the farther shore, 


And here was held high carnival when many tribes were met, 

For festival and worship joined. The legend lingers yet 

That, circled on the river’s arch, the tribes looked on—each one— 
While fairest maids laid sacrifice upon the altar stone. 

Rude flames leaped up from mossy logs high piled the arch along, 
And by their glare the aged priest doled out his chanted song. 

His child, the priestess of the arch, of Indian maids most fair, 

On altar steps, with hands outstretched, and with wide-flowing hair, 
As one entranced by vision, stood, all statue-like and still— 

A bronze ideal votaress who knew no self or will. 


From where the crescent shape slow climbed the ranges far away, 

The moonlight, cleaving through the sky, proclaimed the waning day; 

Deftly its gleams came struggling through the flame-lit gorge below; 

Slowly the evening stars came down to glint the river's flow; 

The sombre shades of night had crept into the twilight’s hush, 

And soughing wind and restless leaf toned the dark river’s rush— 

A weird cadence that suited well the lonely chanted rite, I 
As deep-voiced woods or lone sea swells blend in the far-off night. 


The bravest of the braves loved Mentonee, who fed the sacred flame, 


And hoping to deserve her love, they sought for fields of fame; I 
And when they launched the light canoe, or swept the lowland plain, l 
Or scaled to heights of summer snow, they hoped her love to gain. 

And one there was, of noblest deeds and of a chieftain’s line, 7 


Who loved fair Mentonee from far, and worshiped at her shrine. 
He uttered never word of love; he wooed no other maid; 

But, voiceless, at her vestal feet gifts from the chase he laid. 
No voice to thought gave utterance his soul’s one deep desire; 
He watched and worshiped as afar she fed her altar’s fire. 

Vigils by night would guard her lodge if danger hovered nigh, 
And his the truest arm that e’er let feathered arrow fly. " 


And she was priestess of the arch. She fed her sacred fire ] 
Unpassioned by a mortal throb, unfelt love’s swift desire. 

Slowly the waiting months came round—surely the fates came true-— 

Swift come or slow, they ever found her love to Heaven still due. 

And pleading at the sacred shrine, her chanted prayer arose 

To ask no boon of human love, but balm for human woes. 

No vestal ever fed the lamp with soul more chastely fair ; 

No altar of earth’s worshipers was tended with such care. 


As, standing by the altar’s glow, we list the priest’s low song, 
The genii of the snowy mounts go gliding through the throng. 
Her voice keeps time-beat with the flames that claim her sacrifice. 
With mystic presence by her side the spirits seek device 

To win from her a word, a look. Now summer lightnings flash ; 
Now through the gloom of nearer hills we hear the thunder crash; 
Then rising into forms of shade, these jealous spirits grow 

To giant height on either hand, and fiercer flashes glow. 

Her rite has ended; yet she stands there, statue-like and still, 
Unheeding all the demon strife—no thonght of coming ill. 

On one hand darts the living fire, on other hand a cloud, 

And answering back the bolts of flame, the thunder peals aloud. 
Amid the gleamings of the fire a flame-wrapped form is seen, 
And robed in shadows of the cloud is shape of angry mien. 


They strove, and ‘neath their earthquake tread tall pines and cliff shores shook; 
The lofty forests prostrate fell. The awe-struck tribes forsook 

The quivering arch, whose mighty span rocked o'er the wondering tide, 

Till every beating heart thereon with fear seemed petrified— 

Save two, and one had ceased to beat: her form was reft of life. 

Even as she worshiped she had died—slain in the demon strife. 

Nor died she there alone: nor hellish strife nor earthquake shock 

Spoke fear to Tamalis’ great love to drive him from that rock. 


Fire answered fire from mountain high, cloud answered peal to cloud. 
The great arch hung in space a while, and then it tottering bowed; 
And as it fell the gleamings high of sacrificial flame 

Lit up the maid’s imploring form, that stood in death the same— 

Her head uplift, ber arm praised, and her beseeching eye 

Went down to meet the whelming wave fixed on the night’s deep sky. 





LEGEND OF THE CASCADES. 


And he, so mute of love in life, whose heart such silence kept, 
Stood by, and clasped the lifeless form as downwardly they swept. 


We watch the Grand Cascade to-day where once that arch uprose, 
And yonder, where were forests once, now deep the river flows! 
Still giant trunks, beneath the wave, mark where the forest stood, 
And, monuments of ages flown, are stone instead of wood. 

No more the snowy mountains stand and guard Columbia’s wave; 
No more the spirits of the heights abuse the powers Heaven gave. 
The Great Sahullah’s angry hand, ’gainst which none dare rebel, 
Has set the snowy peaks apart, and bids them far to dwell. 
Prisoned in each, for aye and aye, deep in the realms of fire, 

The angry spirits utter still the ventings of their ire— 

When Hood its sulphury vapor heaves upon the wintry air, 

When Adams from its deepest depths sends groanings of deepair. 


When falls the twilight of that day—once more in every year— 
That fell the arch, it comes again; again the tribes appear; 

Then snowy mounts and wondrous span look on Columbia’s flow, 
While gleaming fires of sacrifice on waiting worship glow, 

And charméd hush and mystic spell dwell on the haunted air 
The while the priestess tends her fire or lowly chants her prayer. 


He ceased. With graceful hand outspread, Material to the legend's plan, 
And arm upon a rock reclined, And, answering to my soul’s desire, 
The eagle’s tuft that graced his head The priestess fed her altar fire. 
Slow nodded to the evening wind; 
In attitude he seemed to dwell The night-bird’s cry gave sudden thrill, 
Upon the legend loved so well. A wild halloo went down the shore, 
The lodge fires gleamed aslant the hill— 
The twilight, with a stealthy tread, These called me back to life once more; 
Had closed the portals of the day; But oft the legend lives again 
The moon her crescent silver shed When memory wooes the olden strain. 
From cloud-touched ranges far away; 
Day’s latest red went down the west, O joys of fancy! that can gleam 
And stars crept out of heaven's breast. So brightly from the vanished years, 
Though but a fragment of some dream 
While as with limning hand he drew Of love that vanished amid tears; 
The outlines of the spectral span, Heart echoes haunt the crowded cells 
Methought the aerial structure grew Where Hope with all her treasure dwells! 
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SOME NOTES ABOUT POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
By WILLIAM C. PRIME. 





HE last twenty-five years have witness- 

ed a great change in America with ref- 
erence to the cultivation of the beautiful in 
art. It was formerly said of us that we were 
&@ money-making people, and had no time or 
inclination to think of the merely ornament- 
al arts. Now we are gathering museums of 
art, and these are visited by thousands; we 
are educating children in the love of esthetic 
pursuits. Our citizens are every where dec- 
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orating their parks and grounds, their houses 
and rooms, with objects whose influence is 
refining and purifying. 

As yet we have not gathered in America 
any Museum of Art in its broad and grand 
sense. Painting and sculpture have at 
tracted the attention of many, and our chief 
cities possess galleries which are highly val- 
uable and instructive, and will doubtless 
grow to vastly increased importance in these 
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jepartments. But art includes many de- 
partments of the beautiful and ornamental 
which are as important, as interesting, as 
veining and elevating, as are painting and 
wulpture. Let us hope that the Metropol- 
tan Museum of Art will in time combine in 
ts collections specimens from all these de- 
artments, 80 that the American people may 
save an Opportunity of seeing something 
ke the Kensington collection in London, 
shere the man of the nineteenth century 
nay know What men of the various centu- 
ries have Tegarded as beautiful as well as 
yseful; where the women of our time may | 
earn what has pleased the eye and charmed | 





BLUE GLAZED POTTERY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


the heart of woman in other ages and coun- | baked these. forms in fire to harden them. 
tries. | Of all the products of men’s hands none have 


None of the arts are more interesting or 
mportant than that which is now generally 
known as the ceramic. It includes in its 
nterest that which relates to the useful and | 
peautiful alike. It furnishes the highest | 
levelopments of skill in sculpture and in | 
painting. Unfortunately it is little known 
to us in America by actual sight, since we | 
have no public collections to educate the | 
But of late attention | 
has been given to it by not a few private 
ollectors, and we trust the time is at hand 
when there will be opportunity for all who 
in not travel abroad to learn at home, by 
nspection, the fact that a collection of pot- 
tery and porcelain is not, what many imag- 
i it, a gathering of odd and grotesque 
figures and broken china. A glance at his- 
wry will show the thoughtful reader te how 
high a position the ceramic art is entitled in 
the story of the race. 

In all ages and countries men have mould- 
ed clay into convenient forms for use, and 














OHINESE BOTTLES FOUND IN EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 





proved so durable against fire, flood, and 
decay as these articles of baked clay. Wher- 
ever we find the ruined habitations of an- 
cient races we find pottery. Around every 
old Eastern city there are heaps of broken 
pottery in masses beyond conception, where, 
for ages on ages, these shattered household 
utensils have accumulated. Savage races 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America have 
baked pottery from the remotest times. 

Probably in no country in the world can 
the progress of the art be better illustrated 
than in England. A glance at the illustra- 
tions of this article will show the rude 
forms of early Saxon work, the beautiful 
bowls of Roman red Samian ware, the rough 
work of the Norman period, the tile or- 
namentation of old churches in medieval 
times, the stone-ware of the Elizabethan 
age, the first works of the Staffordshire pot- 
ters, and the splendid developments of the 
genius and taste of Wedgwood. These il- 
lustrations are but few. The art was so uni- 
versal that examples might 
be given of perhaps every 
half century for two thou- 
sand years in various parts 
of the world. 

Useful and durable as it 
proved, it was, of course, one 
of the first articles which the 
human race sought to make 
beautiful and ornaniental. 
Hence it is of all arts the best 
for the study of the develop- 
ment of refinement in the 
history of races, and it is al- 
most equally important for 
the study of the tastes, the 
affections, the religion, the 
manners and customs, of men 
in all ages. And when in its 
history we reach the periods 
of the greatest refinement 
and civilization of various 
nations or races, we find in 
it unsurpassed examples of 
purity and cultivation of 
taste, superb models of bean- 
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CELTIO POTTERY FOUND IN STAFFORDSHIRE, 


ty in form, and the richest specimens of har- | porcelain was made only by the Chinese anj 
monious combinations in color. | Japanese until the eighteenth century, whe: 
We do not purpose a history of pottery | the method of making it was first discovered 
and porcelain, but a sketch of a few promi- | in Europe. 
nent points in the story may be useful to Pottery, unglazed and undecorated, de. 
American readers, and will be more widely | pends for its color on the character of the 
useful if we begin by some definitions, on | clay, and for its form on the skill and tast 
of the potter. Pottery when 
glazed may receive any general 
color which can be fused with or 
laid under the glazing material 
The glazing materials are of va- 
rious kinds, being compositions 
which, when subjected to great 
heat, melt and form a smoot! 
shining surface, so hard that it 
- can not be readily scratched by 
any metal. Majolica is a tem 
now used to imply any article of 
pottery which is decorated wit! 
colors in the glaze, rudely or ar- 
ROMAN BOWL OF SAMIAN WARE. tistically. Faience is another 
word, which is synonymous with 
the theory that some of our readers, especial- | majolica. Some writers have used the worl 
ly the younger portion, are wholly ignorant | faience as including certain styles of deco- 
of the subject. rated porcelain, but this is not generally 
In its broadest sense pottery may be de- | accepted as correct. The word majolica is 
fined as any object made of clay, and baked | by some supposed to be derived from th 
in fire. But porcelain, which would be in- | island of Majorca, where decorated pottery 
cluded in this definition, is dis- 
tinct from pottery. Porcelain in- 
cludes in its composition material 
which vitrifies throughout the 
body of the fabric. Pottery when 
broken shows the rough surface 
of the baked clay; porcelain 
wher broken shows the same 
shining enameled material in its 
interior as on its polished exte- 
rior surface. Pottery has been 
made by almost all nations, civil- 
ized and barbarian, in all ages; 











ROMAN BOWL OF BAMIAN WARE, 
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aren or ee eee “ eats 
-as manufactured at an early date. The | 
cord faience is derived from the city of 
Faenza, Where a similar factory existed. 
The derivation of the word porcelain is un- 
ertain, and none of the theories on the sub- 
aot are satisfactory. Enough that we know 
what it means. 

Porcelain is divided into two general 
jasses, Known as soft paste and hard paste. 
Vo description can explain the difference, 
which must be learned by experience from 
che sight and the touch. It consists in the 
»omposition of the paste, which, when fused | 
n fire, produces in the one case a soft and 
to the touch) oily-feeling surface, in the 
ther case a@ surface hard and firm as glass. 
Soft-paste porcelain is sometimes classed 
with pottery. 

The history of pottery covers, of course, a 
yeriod almost identical with that of the hu- 
man race. The oldest picture of a pottery 
s found in an Egyptian tomb, and the old- 
est specimens which can be dated are found 
n Egypt, where dishes, vases, ornaments, 
and countless articles of religious significa- 
tion and use are found, not infrequently im- 
pressed with the names of kings, thus af- 
fording, a8 with coins, the means of fixing 
ypproximately the date of their manufac- 
ture. These articles are found in the great- 
est number with a blue or green glaze, some- 
times red, and occasionally with two or more 
olors on one object. Beads and bugles of 
wottery, covered with a rich blue glaze, are 
ften found, and these are sometimes varied 
y stripes of other color, chiefly black. The 
bility of the Egyptian artists is often dis- 
played in vases with hieroglyphic and other 
decorations, and in larger or smaller figu- 
rines of gods, animals, men, and women. The 
style of Egyptian art in sculpture can be 
studied fully as well, if not better, from the 
pottery than from the stone remains of that 
ancient people. We have before us as we 
write a collection of upward of a hundred 
articles of Egyptian pottery, representing 
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SAXON PITCHER, 


gods, men, beasts, birds, fish, frogs, lizards, 
and other objects, some of which were made 
more than three thousand years ago, and 
which are therefore remarkable illustrations 
of the importance of the ceramic art as a 
conservator of the ideas and abilities of man. 

We pass rapidly over the ancient history 
of pottery, since it would fill our allotted 
space were we to attempt an outline of its 
points of interest. Pheenicia has recently, 
since the explorations of Di Cesnola in Cy- 
prus, begun to contribute largely to this 
portion of the history. We refer the reader 
to the number of this magazine for July, 
1872, where he will obtain an idea of the 
immense sweep of the subject, which in Di 
Cesnola’s collection is illustrated by thou- 
sands of examples of Phenician and Greek 
ceramics. Etruscan vases are known to all 
lovers of art. Rome encouraged the manu- 
facture and decoration of pottery in all her 
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decorating pottery 
and collections 
modern pottery ay, 
porcelain begin wit] 
the Saracenic pr vane 
tions. The places o 
manufacture amoy 
the Eastern natiop, 
are not definite) 
known. ‘There 
reason to  beliey, 
that as early as th: 
fourteenth  centuny 
there were potteri« 
at Brusa, at Damas. 
cus, and further + 
vast dominions. Exquisite shapes, forms of | the east, possibly even in Persia. It js , 
the purest beauty, ornamental decorations | fact that old families in Syria and othe 
in the most delicate taste, as well as gro-| parts of the East possess a great deal of 
tesque and strange objects, remain to us in | porcelain from China, which they SUPpos 
abundance from ancient Greek and Roman | to have been for many centuries in the pos 
art, and have furnished the originals for our | session of their ancestors. It was and stil] 
most highly admired patterns in modern | is the custom of the Mohammedans., in mak- 
times. The Roman red ware, commonly |ing pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Mecca, ani 
known as Samian ware, is found wherever | other holy cities, to carry with them mer. 
Roman sway extended. chandise for exchange and trade with pil- 
In the Dark Ages, as we commonly call | grims from all parts of the Moslem world 
them, the ceramic art sank with others into | In this way Chinese porcelain was doubtless 
obscurity. Men made pottery-ware always, brought to Mecca, and thence distributed 
but made little attempt toward ornament-| among the various nations who worshiped 
ing it. Meals were served on wooden or | the Prophet. It may well be that the West- 
metal dishes and plates. Liquors were | ern Asiatics derived their ideas of making 
drunk from pottery or pewter cups, and by | and decorating pottery from their familiar- 
the rich from silver or gold. Glass was | ity with Chinese porcelain long before Eu- 
among the luxuries scarcely known till a| rope knew of the existence of such ware 
late period. Rude tiles for pavements and | There are in a private collection in New 
other uses are our most important relics of | York a large number of bowls and plates of 
the medizval ceramic art. | old Chinese porcelain, which were purchased 
The Mohammedans were the first, in what | from an ancient Arab family in Jerusalem, 
we call modern times, to revive the art of | who declared that they had descended from 
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ANGLO-NORMAN JAB. ANGLO-NORMAN WARE. 
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TILE DEOORATION FROM CRUDEN’S CHAPEL.—[THE DESIGNS ARE SARACENIOC, COPIED BY THE ENGLISH. } 


their ancestors through several centuries. 
Whether the ancestral period was many 
hundred years may be doubted, but the 
mere fact of finding a considerable quantity 
f such porcelain in a city which is more 
than ten days’ camel journey from the near- 
est port on any water of the Indian seas, 
pens an interesting view of the internal 
ommerce of Asia. 

The Saracens decorated their pottery with 
various colors and with many beautiful de- 
They found at an early period the 
durability of pottery, like that of brick, 
when exposed to the elements, and hence 
they manufactured great quantities and va- 
rieties of tiles, decorated and plain, which 
ifiord us now the best specimens which we 
possess of their ability in the art. These 
were used for exterior as well as interior 
uwchiteetural purposes. An English copy of 
‘sracenic style is given in the above illustra- 
tion, Showing Oriental art and its Western 
ulluence. The Mosque of Omar, as it is com- 
nonly called—the Dome of the Rock, as it 
should be called—in Jerusalem, is sheathed 
n the outside with tiles of various colors, 
many of which are exceedingly rich in tone 
und beautiful in design. There is in Cairo 
\ private residence of a wealthy and accom- 
plished Mohammedan gentleman which is 


yiees. 





the house in which his ancestors have re- 
sided for an uninterrupted period of more 
than eight hundred years. His reception- 
room, a large hall with a ceiling more than 
thirty feet high, is incased from floor to ceil- 
ing with Saracenic tiles—the decoration blue 
on a white ground. Many ancient tombs in 
the East are ornamented in a similar man- 
ner. The Orientals prize these tiles high- 
ly, and specimens are consequently rare in 
Western collections. As the Mohammedans 
never represent God, and seldom man, in a 
picture, we find few instances of figure- 
painting on their pottery. It was the cus- 
tom from very ancient times in the East to 


ornament the interiors of religious build- 


ings with ostrich eggs hanging from beams, 
lamps, and elsewhere. They had a symbolic 
design. 

At a very early date—possibly, as some 
writers have believed, as early as the thir- 
teenth century—these eggs were imitated 
in pottery, and Christian churches as well 
as Mohammedan mosques were decorated 
with them. These eggs were: white, with 
rude decoration—generally crosses and hid- 
eous cherubs, in blue, yellow, black, and oth- 
er colors. Many of them still hang from the 
old walls and lamps in the Oriental places of 
worship, prized with great veneration, and 
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4 majo 
are perhaps the earliest specimens which are | tectural ornaments, where some still remait ored 
known in the modern period of majolica, or | (as in the front of the Church of San Sisto i1 The 
decorated pottery. A New York collection | Pisa), but it was two hundred years befor mnt 
contains several of these rare specimens. the art was imitated in Italy. In Italy, wher and 
The Saracens transported the art to West- | undecorated pottery was common enoug] “F 
ern Europe, and the direct succession of its| the art of glazing and ornamenting it with 
history would carry us to Spain, where they | colors had long been totally lost. In the 
introduced and carried on the manufacture | early part of the fourteenth century, at Pe 
» of the dishes, vases, etc., now classed as Hi-|saro, in the duchy of Urbino, a process was 
spano-Moresque. Specimens of these form | invented of covering pottery with a colored 
an interesting and important part of a col-| glaze which had a peculiar metallic lustre 
lection. They are often very rich and beau-| Although an improvement on the old ware 
i i tiful, and are distinguished for a metallic | this was but aslight advance. Yet from this 
‘ : a7 lustre, especially of golden-copper, never | the art grew to superb results. Luca della 
: wit equaled elsewhere. _Elegant work in the| Robbia (born about a.p. 1400) was a gold 
[eae y art was done in Spain as early as the four-| smith and sculptor at Florence. He was 
a me | teenth century. The celebrated vase of the | employed on the cathedral and other build 
a | Alhambra is supposed to date from a.p.|ings. While moulding figures in clay bi 
Da 1320, and is the noblest specimen of Hispa-| conceived the idea of covering them with a1 
r no-Moresque ware extant. It has a white | enamel surface, which he made by using ti! 
S40 ground, with decoration in blue and golden- | in combination with other substances. Th 
oie copper color, and is four feet three inches | result was successful, and he at once bega 
DE k high. to produce works for architectural ornament 
. % The manufacture continued in Spain down | which were placed in the walls of buildings 
he to the seventeenth century, producing wares | and many of which now remain where li 
oan 8 of various beauty, all of which are now high- | placed them, uninjured by the storms of 
‘ by FH ly prized as specimens. It was established | four centuries. He first produced figures iv 
| Bb in Majorca by the Saracens, and when the | relief, white on a plain blue ground. Hi 
Bah © Pisans besieged and took Majorca, a.p. 1115, | afterward introduced green, yellow, and oth- 
aie 3 they brought specimens home to Italy with | er colors in the reliefs of vines, flowers, and 
4 their spoils. These were inserted as archi-| in varied designs. Some of his works were 
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f enormous size, when de- 





‘ened for exterior architect- 





ral ornaments. He died in 
ial. His nephew and pupil, 
\ndrea della Robbia, sur- 
’ ved him, and continuec the 
ut in such close resemblance 
to the style of his uncle that 
is wholly impossible in 
some cases to assign speci- 
meus to one or the other of 
them. The Robbia- ware 
stands at the beginning of 
the history of Italian ma-° 


iolica. Specimens of it are 
hy no means common. It 


was the first modern work in 
Europe, of which we have 
iny knowledge, in which the 
skill of a sculptor was ap- 
plied to the formation of 
slay for baking and coloring. 
The sons of Andrea—Gio- 
vanni, Luea, Ambrosio, and 











Girolamo—followed their fa- 
ther, and survived him in 
the art. Girolamo went to 
France, and worked for Francis I. ia Paris. 
He survived all his brothers, and with him 
lied all knowledge of the peculiar art by 
which Luca and his successors had made 
their enamels. 

Meantime, at Pesaro, the glazed ware be- 
fore spoken of, and which is known as mezza- 
majolica, was improved upon, and the col- 
red glaze was put on dishes in patterns. 
The earliest which we know of these were 
imitations of the Saracenic devices on dishes 
and tiles. Then the manufacturers began 
to paint arms of families, portraits, and re- 





OVIFORM MAJOLICA VASE. 





TILE FROM MALVERN ABBEY, 

ligious or other pictures. This stage of the 
art had been reached before the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and in the early 
and middle part of that century we are 
brought to the period of the highest art in 
the decoration of majolica, collections of 
which rival in beauty the finest galleries of 
paintings. 

At Pesaro, Gubbio, Castel Durante, Faen- 
za, and other Italian towns and cities the 
manufacture and decoration of pottery be- 
came one of the highest arts, encouraged by 
the wealthy and noble, employing the pen- 
cils of the first artists, and commanding ex- 
travagant prices. Gradually artists in ma- 
jolica-ware extended their experiments in 
coloring, until there was no work on canvas 
which could not be successfully copied on 
pottery. The fact that artists painted por- 
traits on plates in their studios seems to be 
established by a majolica plate now in the 
Kensington Museum, which represents such 
ascene. This plate has become somewhat 
celebrated in our day from the fact that 
while in a private collection its decoration 
was, without reason, said to be a picture of 
Raphael and the Fornarina (see illustration 
on page 328). This gave it such a reputation 
among collectors that although it had been 
sold publicly at the Stowe sale for £4, and 
by the dealer who there purchased it again 
sold to Mr. Bernal, a celebrated collector, for 
£5, it brought at the auction sale of Mr. 
Bernal’s collection £120. It would be very 


likely now to command £200 if sold at auc- 
tion, although there is really nothing in its 
history or execution to make it worth more 
than any other fair specimen of the early 





Italian majolica. 


The name Raphael-ware 
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THE RAPHAEL AND FORNARINA PLATE, 


was long given to all the majolica of this| most celebrated. They worked at different 


time. | places in different periods, but chiefly at 
At this period of the history it will be | Pesaro and Gubbio. 
found that gathering majolica for a collee- | Many Italian towns and cities are now 


tion is about as difficult, and costs nearly as | celebrated chiefly as the sites of majolica 
much, as gathering a gallery of the old mas- | factories in the sixteenth century. Castel 
ters in oil. The collector must have judg- |} Durante is famous for products of unsur- 
ment, education in the subject, and taste in | passed beauty. A bowl is known, bearing 
art. We have no longer to deal with the | date 1508, with the name of this place, and 
mere antique, or the grotesque or curious.| the art flourished here for two hundred 
Plates are known which have been attrib-| years. 
uted to Raphael. We have heard a connois- Parallel with the works of Urbino wer 
seur pronounce unhesitatingly on a plate | the products of Faenza, where the art was 
made at Pesaro that the portraits of the | established during the fifteenth century, and 
Marini family were painted by Paul Vero- | culminated in the sixteenth. Faenza-ware, 
nese. Many of the exquisite patterns of | in its greatest perfection, was thinner aud 
decoration found in frescoes at Perugia and | lighter than that of other Italian factories 
at Rome, from the hands of Raphael, his | Dated pieces of Faenza-ware are known of 
master, and his contemporaries, are found on | A.D. 1485. Deruta, Nocera, Caffagiolo, Flor- 
majolica of the same period. It was com-|ence, Padua, Pavia, and numerous other 
mon at this time for lovers to order from the | Italian cities produced these beautiful fab- 
artists vases or plates with portraits of their | rics, which collectors delight to find with 
mistresses, to be presented to the ladies | marks and indications of the locality of their 
themselves. Hence we find such portraits, | manufacture. 
with the legends Giovanna Bella, Cecilia| It is impossible to give any description of 
Bella, La Madalena Bella, etc. Italian majolica, since it is seldom that two 
These are known in collections as ama-| articles are known which are alike. Ever) 
tory plates or vases (see illustration on page | form in which clay can be moulded—vases 
329). The names of many artists who devot- | cups, saucers, plates, bowls, candelabra 
ed themselves to the decoration of majolica | jars, pitchers, table furniture, figures, tlow- 
are known. Orazio Fontana, Giorgio, Xanto, | ers—all are found, made with greater or less 
and Guido Durantino are a few among the! skill of sculpture and modeling, decorated 
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in every style, from the rudest daubs to the 
most exquisite artistic work in landscape, 
portrait, historical, mythological, and re- 
igious painting. A collection of this ware 
asa collection of broken china or queer old 
tuff, as many imagine. It is a gathering 
ff beautiful works of art, every touch of the 
neil gleaming through the glaze with all 
the freshness in which it left the maker’s 
ands. Some idea may be formed of the 
stimate placed on the better specimens from 
the prices paid at the Bernal sale in London, 
n the year 1855, to which we shall refer 
pereafter. 

We shall not attempt to follow the his- 
tory of majolica in France and other parts 
if Europe. The only chapter which de- 


serves special notice is that relating to Pa- | 
lissy, the potter (born about 1510), whose 


story is widely and well known. He was a 
lass maker and a glass painter. Conceiv- 
ing a notion that if he could discover the 
art of enameling earthenware he could make 
a fortune, he devoted fifteen years of blind 
toil, in the most profound ignorance of what 
ie was about, to the discovery, which he at 
length achieved. He then began to produce 
dishes of various forms, ornamented with 
igures in high relief. He copied nature, 
made models of snakes, frogs, shells, ferns, 


~~ 


| fruits, ete., and placed them on his fabrics. 
Afterward he made busts, full-length figures, 
and portraits in relief on his wares. 

Among the various products of our own 
| day, the French and English potteries are 
manufacturing, in immense quantity, imita- 
tions of Palissy-ware, and our American 
shops and houses abound inthem. They are 
beautiful as well as grotesque in design, rich 
jin color, and the modern work is often so 
| absolutely an exact reproduction that con- 

noisseurs are likely to be deceived. 

It must be remembered that while pot- 
| tery in its common forms was used by the 
| poorer classes for household and table pur- 
| poses, the superb works of art which have 
been referred to were only articles of show 
and decoration in the houses of the rich. 
And now the Dutch people, having opened 
trade with China, began to bring into Eu- 
| rope the porcelain manufactures of that far 
country. 

We have already alluded to the extreme 
antiquity of the art of making porcelain in 

China. There is no possible combination 
| of color more beautiful than a collection of 
the old fabrics of the Celestial Kingdom in 
| the ceramic art. The delicious softness and 
purity of surface give a depth and lustre 
to the pigments used which they had nev- 





FAENZA FRUIT DISH, ORNAMENTED WITH “‘ AMORINI” TROPHIES AND ARABESQUES. 
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PALLISY DISH, OF LIS EARLIEST WAKE. 


it is a reprody 
tion of an old 
tern and = style 
There are son 
kinds of pore: lair 


like those alread 
mentioned, an, 
others decorated 
in certain Colors, 
which the Chines 
collectors prize as 
certainly antique, 
because both style 
and color are now 


regarded as_ lost 
arts. 

When Euro- 
peans received 


porcelain for the 
first time they ree. 
ognized its useful. 
ness, and saw that 
if the art of mak. 


er heen known to possess in the majolica| ing it could be discovered and kept secret 


work of Europe. 


Even the most ancient 


white porcelain of China has a beauty that 


has not been equaled by modern European | losopher’s stone. 


the happy possessor of the art would hay 
something about as valuable as the p| 
At the beginning of t 


art. We have before us a small vase which last century a young chemist, or alchemist 
at a glance seems to be of snowy purity, but | named Bittcher, was in the employ of thy 
on close examination is found to be orna-|} Elector of Saxony, Augustus—also King of 
mented with a fern-leaf pattern in still | 


whiter enamel. 


This is one of the rarest 


kinds of “old china,” so rare that in China 
itself the broken fragments of vases of this 
ware are prized as rarities and worn as or- 


naments., 


Another small vase now before 


us, Which came from Egypt, is of a delicate 


color, ornamented with 


sea - green 


leaves 


which seem to have been engraved in the 
surface and filled in with white porcelain. 
This is also of an early and rare species. 


It is one of those vases which were for 


a 


long time supposed to have been found in 
incient tombs, and thus to indicate the man- 
ufacture of porcelain in China and a trade 


with Egypt three thousand years ago. 
Che present specimen is the only one of 
its kind which we have seen among these 
small vases found in Egypt. They are 
more commonly decorated in colors, some- 
times with small flowers, and occasion- 
uly with Chinese characters (see illustra- 
tion). It is probable that their presence 
n Egypt is to be explained by the sys- 
em of interior Asiatic commerce before 
referred to, and that they contained fra- 
rrant substances of considerable value. 
Up to the present time it is remarka- 
ble how little is known of the antiquity 
f this manufacture in China, and how 
lifficult it is to attribute dates to speci- 
All the learning and research 
vhich European collectors have devoted 
0 the subject fail to enable us to de- 
termine whether a vase, or a bowl, or a 
plate is many centuries old, or whether 


} 
yh 


nens. 





Poland—seeking the long-sought secret of 
transmuting lead into gold. He wisely tur- 
ed his attention to the substitute for the phi- 
losopher’s stone, and the king wisely encour- 
aged him. He mixed every thing that 
could imagine likely to produce porcelait 
burned his mixtures, and found nothing 
For years he kept at this blind work, much 
in the same style in which Palissy had sought 
enamel, without method and without sue- 
cess. In the year 1708 he produced a hard 
red ware, which may be called porcelain, but 
which was coarse, and only a slight improve 
ment on common pottery. As the first prod- 
uct of the experimental search in Europe, 
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STAFFORDSHIRE WARE, ABOUT 1650. 


this ware is important in collections, where 
t is known as Béttcher-ware. Specimens 
ire before us in plain red, with engraved or- 
naments, and others covered with black lac- 
juer, ornamented in the Chinese style, with 
landscapes and figures in gilt. This orna- 
mentation is not baked, can be scratched off 
with a knife, but withstands hot water. 

The alchemist continued his heterogene- 
ms mixtures from day to day and year to 
year, until one day (A.D. 1710) he made a 
paste in which he placed some hair-powder 
that his servant had bought 
in a Dresden shop, and to his 
astonishment he produced the 
long-sought fabric. The hair- 
powder proved to be a white 
clay, found near the city, and 
was, in fact, kaolin, the pe- 
uliar clay which is essential 
in the making of hard-paste 
porcelain. The art was found. 
Althongh its first products 
were not pure white, it re- 
quired but a little experience 
to perfect them, and in the 
year 1715 a quantity of white 
porcelain of German manufac- 
ture was offered for sale at the 
great fair of Leipsic. The im- 
portance of the discovery in a 
commercial point of view can 
hardly be overestimated. The 
reader need but think for an 
ustant of the vast extent to 
which this manufacture has 
attained in Europe in a cen- 
tury and a half. There is 
more porcelain broken in any 
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one day of the year in America 
now than all Eurupe contained 
in the year 1600. 

Every effort was made to 
keep the golden secret, and the 
workmen employed were act- 
ually prisoners. Before the 
year 1719 one of them escaped 
and sold his secret at Vienna, 
whence it spread over Europe, 
and wherever kaolin could be 
found, hard porcelain 
manufactured. 

Prior to the discovery of 
Béttcher the method of mak- 
ing what is called soft-paste 
porcelain had been discovered 
in France, and as early as 1698 
we have accounts of very beau- 
tiful products at St. Cloud, 
which were exceedingly cost- 
ly, and could be furnished orly 
to the very wealthy. In 1745 a 
company was formed in Paris, 
to the capital of which the 
king contributed, for the man- 
ufacture of soft porcelain. The 
king established the works at Vincennes, 
and they went forward with great success, 
producing every form of useful and orna- 

mental work, decorated in superb style, 
until 1754, when the factory was removed 
to Sévres, where it has since continued to 
|the present time. Until 1768 the Sevres 
manufactory produced only soft paste. In 
that year Madame Darnet, wife of a sur- 
geon in a village near Limoges, seeing in 
la ravine some white clay, took it to her 
| husband and asked him if it would not do 
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JUG—STAFFORDSHIRE WHITE WARE BEFORE WEDGWOOD. 


to use as soap. He sent it to the chem- 
ist Macquer, in Paris, who recognized it 
as kaolin, the first which had been found 
in France. From that time Sévres aban- 
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the uneducated eye these are very deceptiy, 


| as they doubtless are very beautiful, but th; 


lack all the delicious sharpness of mould al 
perfection of color which characterize the 
genuine specimens. 

We have already alluded to the peculig: 
interest attaching to the history of pottery 
England. The great beds of clay in yarioy, 
parts of the British Islands have been work. 
ed with various skill from the remote time 
The Celts, the Romans, the Saxons, the Nor 
mans, the Anglo-Saxon race, have left the 
abilities and tastes abundantly exemplitic 
in ceramic art in England. With the mop 
modern history there Americans are concer). 
ed, for the reason that our supplies of potter 
and porcelain for more than a century ha 
come chiefly thence, and old houses in ou 
country abound in beautiful specimens oj 
the English wares of Chelsea, Lowestof 
Worcester, Staffordshire, Liverpool, and Bris. 
tol. 

‘In England the art of making soft-pas 
porcelain was introduced about 1740-4 
when the Bow and Chelsea works were }o} 





doned soft paste and made true hard porce- | 


lain. Meantime porcelain was made in va- 
rious parts of Europe. Berlin established 
a factory, which rivaled that of Saxony. 
Hochst, Frankenthal, Fiirstenburg, Nym- 
phenburg, Anspach, Ludwigsburg, all made 
wares of great beauty. Specimens of their 
fine products are valuable in collections. 

It appears from recent discoveries that as 
early as A.D. 1580-90 a small factory of true 
hard porcelain existed at Florence, in Italy. 
But although about twenty specimens of its 
product exist, the art was lost, and it was not 
till A.D. 1755 that the Marquis 
Ginori established at Doccia, 
near Florence, his celebrated 
manufactory, which has been 
continued till our time. At 
about the same time, A.D. 1736, 
Charles III. founded at Naples 
the Capo di Monte factory, 
whose products are among 
the most highly prized speci- 
mens of the ceramic art. All 
its work was of the highest 
order of beauty, but it was 
specially celebrated for ex- 
quisite painting in the deco- 
ration of plain surfaces, and 
for groups of mythological 
and other figures, in raised 
work with stippled flesh tints, 
on thin and almost transpar- 
ent cups and vases. The old 
models of the Capo di Monte 
factory passed into the pos- 
session of the Ginori family at 
Florence, and their factory up 
to the present time makes imi- 
tations of the old work. To 


founded. “ Bow china,” as it has been calle 

| is therefore highly valued, as it affords spe 

imens of the earliest English work. Mor 
especially specimens are valued in the deco 
rations of which a bee is found in full relies 
a figure often introduced on the work of this 
factory. 

The Chelsea factory turned out work whic! 
has seldom been surpassed in Europe. Its 
| models and its workmen were imported fron 
| Saxony and Brunswick, and its products wer 
in such demand that dealers crowded its 
doors, and took every piece as fast as baked 
Its finest pieces were made between 1760 and 








STAFFORDSHIRE SAUCER. 
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§ paste factory in England, but it 
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1765, when it rivaled Dresden 


qnd Sevres. The first hard- 
paste porcelain made in En- 
jand was by Cookworthy, who 
call tablished a factory at Plym- 
Fouth in 1760. For a long time 
it was supposed that this was 
the last as well as the first hard- 


is now well ascertained that 
great quantities of porcelain 
heretofore classed as Chinese, 
and abounding in England and 
America, were made at Lowes- 
toft, in England, where a manu- 
factory of pottery and porce- 
lain was continued in success- 
ful operation from 1756 till about 
1220. In many respects this Lowestoft china | Bristol, Plymouth, Lowestoft, and other fac- 
is more important than any other English | tories form important portions of a historic- 
ware. It so closely resembled the Chinese al collection of English pottery and porce- 
fabric that it was ‘alw ays bought and sold | lain, the greatest interest attaches te the 





JOSIAH WEDGWOOD’S OREAM WARE, PAINTED WITH AUTUMN LEAVES. 


such. In the latter part of the last cen- | Staffordshire potteries, where the business 


wry American families were in the habit | has been carried on from Roman times, and 
of ordering sets of porcelain from England, | where the manufacture of pottery has been 
which were made with initials, monograms, | carried to a degree of perfection unsurpassed, 
or arms on each piece. Many such sets are | if equaled, in any period of the art. 

now in American families. A large propor- | Among the earliest specimens of decorated 
tion of them, commonly supposed to be Chi- Staffordshire pottery in collections are placed 
nese, were actually made at Lowestoft. This | sundry large plates or dishes of coarse ware, 
ware is known by several peculiarities. On | painted rudely in a thick glaze, some of 
the larger pieces, the tureens, platters, etc., | which bear the names of potters named Toft, 
the surface is uneven, as if the paste had | and are supposed to be of the middle of the 
heen partially smoothed by the hand. The seventeenth century. We illustrate these 
lecorations are often minutely penciled | rude beginnings of modern art. In 1690 
wreaths, frequently of small roses. Roses | two men named Elers came from Nuremberg 
are often found among the decorations, gen- to England, and established a factory in 
rally without stems, or with only a hair- | Staffordshire, in which they produced work 
ine for the stem. Some vases are found | closely imitating the Japanese red ware. 
with very elaborately painted borders in | They worked in great secrecy, but a potter 
fine work. Squirrels and foxes at full run | named Astbury, oblivious that stealing a 
ure sometimes in the border-work. A very | workman’s knowledge was as grave an of- 
deep, strong cobalt blue in narrow and| fense as stealing his money, counterfeited 
road lines, or on the raised ornaments, also | idiocy, got employment from the Elerses in 
characterizes this ware. Arms or mono-| their factory, kept up his deceit for years, till 
grams, supported by small birds holding | he had mastered the secrets of his employ- 
wreaths of small flowers, are among the | ers and made drawings of the machinery in 
peculiarities of Lowestoft porcelain. But use,and through him the art became public, 





| - - 
while the works of Bow, Chelsea, Derby, | and numerous potteries used it. 





JOSIAH WEDGWOOD’S FIRST TEA-POT. ELERS-WARE TEA-POT. 
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MEDALLION OF WESLEY, WEDGWOOD-W ARE. 


The Wedgwood family had long been pot- | 
Josiah Wedgwood, 
the thirteenth child of his father, a Stafford- 
shire potter, was born in 1730. 
a limited education, but in after-life, as his 


ters in Staffordshire. 


works became important, he 
read extensively, and added 
to his stores of knowledge 
much which went to good 
account in his wonder- 
ful productions. Beginning 
work as a potter on his own 
account, he produced finer 
wares than had been pre- 
viously made, and at length 
manufactured a cream-col- 
ored ware, of which he pre- 
sented some to Queen Caro- 
line, and it thence took the 
name of queen’s-ware, by 
which many old persons 
will remember ii. 





WEDGWOOD'S CREAM-WARE BREAD DISH. 


Proceeding to develop | 
the powers of the plastic art, Wedgwood 
at length began to produce those stone- 

wares—which occupy an intermediate place 


and porcelain will serve to show the in 
portance of collections of specimens of th 
art for both historic and esthetic considera 
tions. 
nothing to surpass it. 


sl 
Sy inf 





WEDGWOOD’S OREAM-WARE TWIG BASKET. 


The ancients furnish us forms which sat- 
isfy the eye and gratify the purest taste 
In the Di Cesnola collection alone are found 
more than a thousand vases of different 
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between pottery and porcelain—fy 
which he became, and will forever mm 
famous. Every beautiful antique forp 
attracted his notice, and he re produce, 
it. Making the bodies of his y 
other articles of a soft blue, pearl, gray 
red, or black color, he placed on then 
exquisite forms and figures in whit 
cameo as delicately finished as th: 
most beautiful works of ancient ¢ 
cinque-cento art. In the same man- 
ner he made portraits, seals, cameos 
and intaglios for jewelry, figurines 
plaques for divers uses, table furnj 
ture, and ornaments of every kind 
Hundreds of his cameos and intaglios 
were made from impressions of origina 
antique gems loaned to him by thei 
possessors. His crowning work was 
the reproduction of the Portland Vase 
whose history is so celebrated. Wit] 
him the ceramic art received its high. 
est development in ancient or moden 
times; for, while greater beauty of 
decoration in painting characterize 
other wares, he produced the noblest 
artistic results of the moulding of clay 

The brief outline which has thus 
been given of the history of pottery 


ases any 


In the world of beautiful art there js 


> . 


shapes, no two alike. 

The Saracen wares, especial- 
ly the tiles or plaques, abound 
in delightful interminglings of 
colors, graceful arabesques, and 
combinations of eurved and 
straight lines. Modern desigu- 
ers of wall hangings and othe: 
decorations are seldom awar 
of their indebtedness to Arabi- 
an taste for many of their most 
esteemed patterns, and many 
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remain to be copied 
vhich are only known 
mn the Oriental tiles. 

Italian majolica is a 
eorld of art in paint- 

» Hundreds of 
eautiful pictures, 


Jowing with  brill- 
ney, are preserved 


m the pottery-wares 
if Urbino, Pesaro, 
(Gubbio, Castel Du- 
rante, Faenza, and 
ther cities and towns 
f Italy. 

Dresden, aS soon as 
Rottcher’s discovery 
vas perfected, afford- 
ed employment to the 
est artists in flower 
ind landscape paint- 
ing. A collection of 
the best works of the 
Marcolini period in- 
ludes beautiful forms 
of vases and dish- 
es decorated with 
harming bouquets 
ff flowers, or deli- 

itely finished minia- 
ture landscapes, cop- 
ies of the finest pic- 
tures of the day; and 
nee in a While we 
find on a Dresden 
piece a head, painted 
with evident affec- 
tion for his work by a great artist—great 
though unknown. We have before us a 
saucer decorated with the bust of Héloise, 
a miniature which no work of Sévres, or 
ivory painting of the most distinguished 
artist, has ever surpassed. 

The Dresden (or Meissen or Saxon) works 
produced many sinall and large figures and 
groups, which were executed with great 
skill. The Berlin works surpassed them in 
this branch of the art, and the old Berlin 
figurines are justly prized for their beauty. 
But the Héchst works surpassed both Berlin 
and Dresden in these figurines. 

The Sevres work is celebrated for beauty 
in form, color, and decoration, but more es- 
pecially in the latter. The earlier produc- 
tions of the work at Vincennes and at Se- 
vres are enormously prized, and it is some- 
what difficult to assign a good reason, un- 
less the fact is that holders of family pieces 
seldom part with them, and they are there- 


“ip 


MEDALLION 


fore not easily obtained. This is not, how- | 
ever, a sufficient explanation of the fact | 


that a Sevres vase of the early period com- 
mands often ten or twenty times the price 
of an equally beautiful work of a factory 


Whose products are more rare. It may | 


therefore be fairly supposed that Sevres por- 
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OF THOMAS BENTLEY, WEDGWOOD-WARFE. 


celain is expensive only because so many 
persons desire specimens, and raise its price 
by competition, for the mere sake of possess- 
ing what every one else wishes to possess. 
This remark must be understood of the work 
in general. There are specimens of Sévres 
which are jewels in beauty, and which lov- 
ers of art who have the money to expend 
may well be pardoned for purchasing at ex- 
orbitant prices. We shall speak of some 
prices paid for these before closing our ar- 
ticle. 

The Wedgwood-ware of Staffordshire is 
valued for its perfectuess in shape and the 
exquisite art preserved in its decorations. 
A large collection of Wedgwood-ware affords 
in itself a history of all that is beautiful in 
form from the remotest periods of the ceram- 
ic art; for Wedgwood copied every thing 
that was accessible and that deserved re- 
production. It also furnishes fae-simile il- 
lustrations of the most beautiful antique 
and modern cameo-work. 

Flaxman was in the employ of Wedgwood 
from his earliest life, before he became dis- 
tingnished as an artist, and a large number 
of Wedgwood’s models were moulded by his 
skillful hands, either as copies of the antique 
or as original productions. 
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MEDALLION OF MRS. WEDGWOOD. 


The most precious ware now known to 
ollectors is a species of pottery made at 
Oiron, in France, in the sixteenth century. 
Of this manufacture little is known. It 
goes by the name of Henri Deux ware. It 
is very beautiful in form, and the decoration 
is chaste and charming. Only about sixty 
pieces are known at present, and these are 
valued very highly. It is supposed that the 
factory was established by Héléne de Han- 
gast-Genlis, a lady of taste and wealth, about 
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A.D. 1520. She little linaging 
the mania her wares would pro- 
duce after three centuries, 

A collector of pottery an 
porcelain should be guided by 
two considerations in gather. 
ing specimens. His first jdeg 
should be to make the Collec. 
tion historical, and thus to il. 
lustrate the rise, progress, and 
spread of the art throughout 
the world. Specimens of ever 
kind of ware and of every cele. 
brated factory are to be sought 
for this purpose. The next id 
is simply that of beauty in de 
oration. The artistic chara 
ter of the decoration should & 
termine the value of the piec 
to be bought. Numerous spe 
imens of the same factory ar 
not desirable unless they ex 
hibit different styles of decora 
tion, or unless each object is a 
work of high art. 

The prices at which pottery 
and porcelain are bought an 
sold to collectors may well de- 
ter many from attempting larg: 
collections. These prices have 
increased enormously of late 
years. The sale of Mr. Ralph 
Bernal’s great collection ll 
London was the last of importance, and th 
prices there obtained were supposed to b 
the highest limit of extravagance, nevei 
again to be reached. But probably no ar 
ticle then sold could now be purchased, if 
it were offered at public sale, for any thing 
short of a large advance on the Bernal sak 
prices. Of the Italian majolica, a large num- 
ber of specimens of Faenza-ware brought 
from £50 to £70 each; one plate, already 
mentioned, £120; a dish by Xanto, £80; a 





CAMEOS BY WEDGWOOD, WHITE ON BLUE AND OLIVE-GRAY GROUNDS. 
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plate of Caffagiolo-ware, | aecording to its beauty and rarity. At the 
£90; a Gubbio plate by | Bernal sale a pair of Chelsea vases brought 
Giorgio, £142. More or-| £110; a cup and saucer with medallions 
dinary plates, of good ar-| of Cupids, £21. Palissy-ware at this sale 
tistic character, sold for| brought good prices. A dish with a lizard 
£10 to £20. A vase fif-| in the centre, originally purchased, broken, 
teen inches high sold for | in Paris for twelve frances, mended, and sold 
£220, and another similar | to Mr. Bernal for £4, was bought by Baron 
for £200. Gustave de Rothschild for £162; other Pa- 
Henri Deux ware com- | lissy dishes, £5 to £26. 

mands the highest prices| These prices are, of course, for fine speci- 
of any known fabrics. A/| mens. But let no one imagine that the mon- 
Biberon was sold at the} ey thus expended is thrown away. There is 
Comte de Pourtalés’s sale | no collection of art which proves its value 
in 1865 for £1100. In 1850 | as does a collection of pottery and porcelain 
a salt-cellar was sold at! by charming the eye and heart of every one, 

public sale for £52, which | of whatever class, old or young. 
in 1859 brought £280,and| The inexperienced will naturally inquire 
vepawoop vase. isnow valued at £500. A how collectors know the porcelain or pot- 
tazza, sold in 1850 for £62, | tery of one manufacture from that of anoth- 
gas resold in 1861 for £450. A large ewer,|er. There are, of course, general character- 
wld in 1842 for £96, is now regarded as| istics which enable them to assign the large 
the most valuable extant specimen of the | majority of pieces. It is not difficult to rec- 
yare, and estimated at £1500. Out of | ognize Italian styles of painting in art, o1 
ity-two pieces of this ware known or| the styles of other countries. So, too, par- 
atalogued, with estimated values, three | ticular dishes or plates are recognized as the 
pieces are placed at £150 each, and the re-| work of known artists, where they are not 
mainder at from £300 to £1500. signed. A large number of specimens of 
The prices of Dresden porcelain are de-| majolica are signed. The great factories of 


| 
termined wholly by the value of the deco- | modern times have always had marks by 


rations as works of art. It is a common | which their works are known. The Dresden 
eror in America to overestimate the value | mark, for example, was at first the letters 
ff Dresden-ware. Specimens of Béttcher- | A. R. interlaced, the initials of Augustus Rex; 
ware brought at the Bernal sale from £2) then they adopted two crossed swords it 
Cups with saucers, of the best pe- | blue on the bottom of the piece. These still 
varied in price from £2 to £14; a| mark Dresden work. When a dot is found 
pair of oviform vases, the ground incrusted | between the swords the date is of the pe- 
with forget-me-nots, with decorations after | riod near 1770. A star between the sword 
Watteau, £99 158.; a pair of candelabra, | handles indicates the period under the di- 
1; aclock, £120; another, £110. rection of Marcolini, about 1796. Other va- 
The prices of Sévres also depend mainly | riations of the mark indicate different spe- 
on the artistic character of the work. A | cialties of thefabric. Berlin work is always 
p and saucer with blue border and roses | marked with a sceptre in blue. Hochst was 
broaght at the Bernal sale £5 5s.; a green | marked with a wheel. Sévres marks are of 
cup and saucer, with figures painted by Cha- | great variety, according to the changed dy- 
bry and Mérault, £55; one painted by Le-| nasties in France. For those who desire to 
guay, £22; one painted by Morin (1772), | study the subject, books must be consulted, 
£160; another by Leguay, £107. A pair of | and these are abundant. We recommend, 
vases, fourteen and a half inches high, of | for a general view of the subject, Marryat’s 
the color known as rose du Barri, painted | History of Pottery and Porcelain. London: 
with groups of Cupids in medallions, were | John Murray, and Jacquemard. 
bought by the Marquis of Hertford for| For specific study of marks, monograms, 
£1942 108. These vases Mr. Bernal had | and characteristics of various wares, the best 
bought for £200 from Henry Baring, Esq. | | work is Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 
Baron Mayer Rothschild and Mr. Adding- | Porcelain, ete., by William Choffers. 
ton, two renowned collectors, bid 
against the purchaser, who also bought 
the next lot in the sale, two Sevres 
vases eighteen inches high, turquois- 
color, with medallions—a shepherd and 
shepherdess—and bouquets painted by 
Dodet and Drard, for £1417 10s. 
Cups and saucers of Capo di Monte 
sold at this sale for £32, £34, £36, and 


£37 respectively. 
_ : ¥ : LOWER PART OF THE PORTLAND VASE, REPRODUCED BY 
Old English ware commands prices WEDG WOOD. 
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THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND PUGET SOUND 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 








VIEW ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


N less than forty-eight hours after you 
I eave San Francisco you find yourself 
crossing the bar which lies at the mouth of 
the Columbia. River, and laughing, perhaps, 
over the oft-told locai tale of how a captain, 
new to this region, lying off and on with his 
vessel, and impatiently signaling for a pilot, 
was temporarily comforted by a passenger, 
an old Californian, who “ wondered why Jim 
over there couldn’t take her safe over the 
bar.” 
ings well enough?” asked the anxious skip- 
per; and was answered, “ I don’t know about 
that, captain; but he’s been taking all sorts 
of things ‘straight’ over the bar for about 


twenty years, to my knowledge, and I should | 


think he might manage the brig.” 

The voyage from San Francisco is almost 
all the way in sight of land; and as you 
skirt the mountainous coast of Oregon you 


killed by forest fires, and rearing their bare 
heads toward the sky like a vast assemblage 


of bean-poles—a barren view, which you | 
owe to the noble red man, who, it is said, | 


sets fire to these great woods in order to pro- 


duce for himself a good crop of blueberries. | 


“Do you think he knows the sound- | 


When, some years ago, Walk-in-the-Water, o1 
Red Cloud, or some other Colorado chief, as- 
serted in Washington the right of the India 
to hunt buffalo, on the familiar ground that 
he must live, a journalist given to figures de- 
molished the Indian position by demonstra. 
ting that a race which insisted on living on 
buffalo meat required about 16,000 acres of 
land per head for its subsistence, which is 
more than even we can spare. One wonders, 
remem bering these figures, how many mill- 
ions of feet of first-class lumber are sacri- 
ficed to provide an Indian rancheria with 
huckleberries. 

On the second morning of your voyage 
you enter the Columbia River, and stop, 01 


| the right bank, near the mouth, at a plac 


famous in history and romance, and fearfully 
disappointing to the actual view—Astoria 


| When you have seen it, you will wish yo 
see long stretches of forest, miles of tall firs | 


had passed it by unseen. I do not know 


| precisely how it ought to have looked t 


have pleased my fancy, and realized the 


dreams of my boyhood, when I read Bonne- 
ville’s Journal and Irving’s Astoria, and imag- 

ined Astoria to be the home of romance and 
| Any thing less ro- 


of picturesque trappers. 
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mantic than Astoria 
to-day you can 
areely imagine ; 
i what is worst 
4 your first view 
‘yows you that the 
arrow, broken, ir- 
laimably rough 
strip of land never 
i space for any 
¢ picturesque or 
I mantic. Astoria, 
: truth, consists of 


, yery narrow strip 
f hill-side, backed 
a hill so steep 
that they can shoot 
timber down it, and 
sinclosed on every 
side by dense forests, 
1igh, steep hills, and 
nud flats, and look- 
ingnow like the rud- 
est Western clearing 
mu ever saw. Its 
rief streets are 
paved with wood; 


ts inhabitants wear their trowsers in their 
nots; if you step off the pavement you 
«) deep in the mud, and ten minutes’ walk 
rings you to the “forest primeval,” which, 
jicturesque as it may be in poetry, I confess 
to be dreary and monotonous in the extreme 


nreality. There are but few remains of 

: old trapper station—one somewhat large 
ouse is the chief relic; but there is a saw- 
uill, which seems to make, with all its buzz 
wd fuzz, scarcely an appreciable impression 
spon the belt of timber, which so shuts in 
{storia that I thought I had scarcely room 
nit to draw a full breath; and over to the 
left they pointed out to me the residence of 
a gentleman—a general, I think he was— 
who came hither twenty-six years ago in 
sme official position, and had after a quar- 
ter of a century gained what seemed to me 
from the steamer’s deck like a ten-acre lot 
from the “forest primeval,” about enough 


rom to bury himself and family in, with a | 


probability that the firs would crowd them 
nto the Columbia River if the saw -mill 
should break down. 

On the voyage up I said to an Oregonian, 
You have a good timber country, I hear ?” 
and his reply seemed to me at the time ex- 
travagant. “ Timber?” he said; “ timber— 
till you can’t sleep.” When I had spent a 
day and a half at anchor abreast of Astoria, 
the words appeared less exaggerated. Wher- 
ever you look yon see only timber; tall firs, 
straight as an arrow, big as the California 
tedwoods, and dense as a Southern cane- 
brake. On your right is Oregon—its hill- 
sides a forest so dense that jungle would be 
as fit a word for it as timber; on the left is 
Washington Territory, and its hill-sides are 


POINT ARENA LIGHT-LOUSE. 


|as densely covered as those of the nearer 


shore. This interminable, apparently im- 
penetrable, thicket of firs exercised upon my 
mind, I confess, a gloomy, depressing influ- 
ence. The fresh lovely green of the ever- 
green foliage, the wonderful arrowy straight- 
ness of the trees, their picturesque attitude 
where they cover headlands and reach down 
to the very water's edge, all did not make up 
to me for their dreary continuity of shade. 
Astoria, however, means to grow. It has 
already a large hotel, which the timber has 
crowded down against the tide-washed flats; 
a saw-mill, which is sawing away for dear 
life, because if it stopped the forest would 
push it into the river, on whose brink it has 
courageously effected a lodgment ; some tan- 
yards, shops, and “ groceries ;” and if you 
should wish to invest in real estate here, 
you can do so with the help of a “ guide,” 
which is distributed on the steamer, and 
tells you of numerous bargains in corner 
lots, etc.; for here, as in that part of the 
West which lies much further east, people 
live apparently only to speculate in real es- 
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and I suspect the 
tate. An oceasional flash of broad humor! Columbia would rank with that stream 
f enlivens some of the land circulars and ad- | were it not for the unlucky obstructions at 
- vertisements. I found one on the hotel | the Cascades and Dalles, which divide the 


F table headed “ Homes,” with the following : 
221 ACRES, 


| Four miles east of Silverton; frame house and a log 
a house (can live in either) ; log barn ; 20 acres in cultiva- 
4 tion ; 60 acres timber land; balance pasture land ; well 


watered. We will sell this place for $1575. Will throw 
in a cook stove and all the household furniture, con- 
sisting of a frying-pan handle and a broomstick; also a 
cow and a yearling calf; also one bay heifer; also 8400 
Ibs. of hay, minus what the above-named stock have 
consumed during the winter; also 64 bushels of oats, 
subject to the above-mentioned diminution. If sold, 
i ‘ we shall have left on our hands one of the driest and 
Be ugliest-looking old bachelors this side of the grave, 

; which we will’cheerfully throw in if at all acceptable 
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" i to the purchaser. Old maids and rich widows are re- 
3 ¢ quested to give their particular attention to this spe- | 
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es 4 ox 2 
tba. HOME, SWEET HOME! 
| + ‘ ‘ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like Home! 
: i We still have a few more “Sweet Homes” for sale, 
a consisting of, etc., etc., etc. 
i " 4 t®~Title perfect—a Warrantee Deed from the hub of 
; = | the earth to the top of the skies, and Un- 
d  . cle Sam’s Patent to back us! 
iW # 
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stream into two unequal parts. 

For ten miles above Astoria the river is 
wide that it forms really a vast bay. Then 
it narrows somewhat, and the channel ap- 
proaches now one and then the other of its 
bold, picturesque shores, which often for 
miles resemble the Palisades of the Hudson 
in steepness, and exceed them in height. 
But even after it becomes narrower the riv- 
er frequently widens into broad, open, lake- 
| like expanses, which are studded with love- 
ly islands, and wherever the shore lowers you 
see, beyond, grand mountain ranges snow- 
| clad and amazingly fine. 
| The banks are precipitous nearly all the 
way to the junction of the Willamette, and 
there is singularly little farming country on 
the immediate river. Below Kalama there 
| are few spots where there is even room for 
| a small farmstead. But along this part of 
| the river are the “salmon factories,” whence 
(come the Oregon salmon, which, put up 
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ans, are now to be bought not only in 


pin © 


or Eastern States, but all over the world. 
rhe fish are caught in weirs, in gill nets, as 


chad are caught on the Hudson, and this is 
che only part of the labor performed by 


shite men. The fishermen carry the salm- 

n in boats to the factory—usually a large 
fame building erected on piles over the 
water—and here they fall into the hands of 
Chinese, who get for their labor a dollar a 
jay and their food. 

The salmon are flung up on a stage, where 
chey lie in heaps of a thousand at a time, a 
surprising sight to an Eastern person, for in 
sich a pile you may see fish weighing from 
thirty to sixty pounds. The work of pre- 
paring them for the cans is conducted with 
exact method and great cleanliness, water 
ieing abundant. One Chinaman seizes a 
jsh and cuts off his head; the next slashes 


,f the fins and disembowels the fish ; it then | 


falls into a large vat, where the blood soaks 
out—a salmon bleeds like a bull—and after 
waking and repeated washing in different 
vats, it falls at last into the hands of one of 
a gang of Chinese whose business it is, with 
heavy knives, to chop the fish into chunks of 
suitable size for the tins. These pieces are 
plunged into brine, and presently stuffed 
into the cans, it being the object to fill each 
can as full as possible with fish, the bone 
being excluded. The top, which has a small 
hole pierced in it, is then soldered on, and 
five hundred tins set on a form are lowered 
gto a huge kettle of boiling water, where 
they remain until the heat has expelled all 
theair. Then a Chinaman neatly drops a lit- 
tle solder over each pin-hole, and after an- 
other boiling, the object of which is, I be- 
lieve, to make sure that the cans are her- 
metically sealed, the process is complete, 
and the salmon are ready to take a journey 
longer and more remarkable even than that 
which their progenitors took when, seized 
with the curious rage of spawning, they as- 
cended the Columbia, to deposit their eggs 
in its head waters, near the centre of the 
continent. 

I was assured by the fishermen that the 
salmon do not decrease in numbers or in size, 
yet, in this year, 1873, more than two millions 
f pounds were put up in tin cans on the 
Lower Columbia alone, besides fifteen or 
twenty thousand barrels of salted salmon. 

From Astoria to Portland is a distance of 


one hundred and ten miles, and as the cur- | 


rent is strong, the steamer requires ten or 
twelve hours to make the trip. As you ap- 
proach the mouth of the Willamette you 
meet more arable land, and the shores of 
this river are generally lower, and often al- 


luvial, like the Missouri and Mississippi bot- | 


toms; and here you find cattle, sheep, or- 
chards, and fields ; and one who is familiar 
with the agricultural parts of California no- 
tices here signs of a somewhat severer cli- 


mate, in more substantial houses; and the 
evidence of more protracted rains, in green 
and luxuriant grasses at a season when the 
pastures of California have already begun to 
become brown. 

Portland is a surprisingly well-built city, 
with so many large shops, so many elegant 
dwellings, and other signs of prosperity, as 
will make you credit the assertion of its in- 
habitants, that it contains more wealth in 
proportion to its population than any other 
town in the United States. It lies on the 
right bank of the Willamette, and is the cen- 
tre of a large commerce. Its inhabitants 
seemed to me to have a singular fancy for 
plate-glass fronts in their shops and hotels, 
and even in the private houses, which led 
me at first to suppose that there must be a 
glass factory near at hand. It is all, I be- 
lieve, imported. 

From Portland, which you can see in a 
day, and whose most notable sight is a fine 
view of Mount Hood, obtainable from the 
hills back of the city, the sight-seer makes 
his excursions conveniently in various direc- 
tions ; and as the American traveler is always 
in a hurry, it is perhaps well to show what 
time is needed : 

To the Dalles and Celilo, and return to 
Portland, three days. 

To Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, and re- 
turn to Portland, including the tour of Puget 
Sound, seven days. 

To San Francisco, overland, by railroad to 
Roseburg, thence by stage to Redding, and 
rail to San Francisco, seventy-nine hours. 

Thus you may leave San Francisco by 
steamer for Portland, see the Dalles, the 
Cascades, Puget Sound, Victoria, the Wil- 
lamette Valley, and the magnificent mount- 
ain scenery of Southern Oregon and North- 
ern California, and be back in San Fran- 
cisco in less than three weeks, making 
abundant allowance for possible though 
not probable detentions on the road. The 
time absolutely needed for the tour is but 
seventeen days. Of course he who “takes a 
run over to California” from the East, pre- 
determined to be back in his office or shop 
within five or six weeks from the day he left 
home, can not see the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound. But travelers are begin- 
ning to discover that it is worth while to 
spend some months on the Pacific coast ; 
some day, I do not doubt, it will be fashion- 
able to go across the continent ; and those 
whose circumstances give them leisure 
should not leave the Pacific without seeing 
Oregon and Washington Territory. In the 
few pages which follow, my aim is to 
smooth the way for others by a very simple 
account of what I myself saw and enjoyed. 
And first as to the Cascades and the Dalles 
of the Columbia. You leave Portland for 
| Dalles City in a steamboat at five o’clock in 

the morning. The better wey is+o sleep on 
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board this steamer, and thus avoid an un- 
comfortably early awakening. Then when 
you do rise, at six or half past, you will find 
yourself on the Columbia, and steaming 
directly at Mount Hood, whose splendid 
snow-covered peak seems to bar your way, 
but a short distance ahead. It lies, in fact, 
a hundred miles off; and when you have 
sailed some hours toward it, the river makes 
a turn, which leaves the snowy peak at one 
side, and presently hides it behind the 
steep bank. The little steamer, very clean 
and comfortable, affords you an excellent 
breakfast, and some amusement in the odd | 
way in which she is managed. Most of the 
river steamers here have their propelling 
wheel at the stern; they have very powerful 
engines, which drive them ahead with sur- 
prising speed. I have gone sixteen miles 
an hour in one with the current; and when 
they make a landing the pilot usually runs 
the boat’s head slantingly against the shore, 
and passengers and freight are taken in or 
landed over the bow. At the wood-pile on 
the shore you may usually see one of the 


people called “ Pikes,” whom you will recog- | 


nize by a very broad brimmed hat, a fre- 
quent squirting of tobacco juice, and the 
possession of two or three hounds, whom 
they call hereabouts “hound-dogs,” as we 
say “ bull-dog.” And this reminds me that 
in Oregon they usually ask you if you will 


sat an “egg-omelet;” and they speak ot 
pork—a favorite food of the Pike—as “ hog 
meat.” 
The voyage up the river presents a con 
stant succession of wild and picturesqu 
scenery ; immense rocky capes jut out int 
the broad stream; for miles the banks are 
precipitous, like the Hudson River Palisades, 
only often much higher, and for other miles 
the river has worn its channel out of th 
rock, which looks bare and clean cut, as 
though it had been of human workmanship 
The first explorer of the Columbia, even if 
he was a very commonplace mortal, must 
have passed days of the most singular exbil- 
aration, especially if he ascended the strean 
in that season when the skies are bright 
and blue, for it seems to me one of the most 
magnificent sights in the world. I am not 
certain that the wildness does not oppress 
one a little after a while, and there are parts 
of the river where the smoothly cut clitis 
coming precipitously down to the waters 
edge, and following down, sheer down, to 
the river's bottom, make you think with 
terror of the unhappy people who might 


here be drowned, with this cold rock within 
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eir Te rach, yet not iGathie them even a 
vomenté ary support. I should like to have 
on the rugged cliffs relieved here and there 

oe softness of smooth lawns, and some 
nees that man had conquered even this 
» and resisting nature. But for a cen- 

ary or two to come the traveler will have 
ro do without this relief; nor need he grum- 
. for, with all its rugged grandeur, the 
senery has many xquisite bits where na- 
wre has a little softened its aspect. Nor is 

+ amiss to remember that but a little way 
ck from the river there are farms, or- 
shards, cattle, and sheep. At one point the 
yyat for 2 moment turned her bow to the 
ghore to admit a young man, who brought 
vith him a wonderful bouquet of wild flow- 
as, which he had gathered at his home, a 
a miles back; and here and there, where 
the hill-sides have a more moderate incline, 
vou Will see that some energetic pioneer has 
carved himself out a farm. 

Nevertheless it is with a sense of relief at 
the change that you at last approach a large 
Jand, a flat space of ten or twelve hundred 
acres, With fences and trees and grain fields 
aud houses, and with a gentle and peaceful 
aspect, doubly charming to you when you 
ome to it suddenly, and fresh from the pre- 
eding and somewhat appalling grandeur. 
Here the boat stops ; for you are here at the 

ywer end of the famous Cascades, and you 
tranship yourself into cars, which carry you 
io the upper end, a distance of about six 
wiles, Where again you take boat for Dalles 
Ulty. 

The Cascades arerapids. The river, which 
sas ever a swift and impetuous current, is 
early two miles wide just above these rap- 
ds. Where the bed shoals it also narrows, 
wd the great body of water rushes over the 
rocks, roaring, tumbling, foaming—a tolera- 
ily wild sight. There is nowhere any sud- 
len descent sufficient to make a water-fall; 
nut there is a fall of a good many feet in the 
six miles of cascades. 

These rapids are considered impassable, 


vide 


though I believe the Indians used sometimes | 


to venture down them in canoes; and it was 
ny good fortune to shoot down them in a 
itle steamer—the Shoshone—the third only, 
[was told, which had ever ventured this pas- 
age. The singular history of this steamboat 
shows the vast extent of the inland naviga- 

nm made possible by the Columbia and its 
ribntaries. She was built in 1866 on the 
suake River, at a point ninety miles from 
vise City, in Idaho Territory, and was em- 
sloved i in the upper waters of the Snake, run- 
lug to near the mouth of the Bruneau, with- 
1125 miles of the head of Salt Lake. When 
the mining excitement in that region sub- 
sided there ceased to be business for her, 
ud her owner determined to bring her to 
Portland. She passed several rapids on the 


Suake, and at a low stage of water was run 
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over the Dalles. Then she had to wait near- 
ly a year until high water on the Cas 
and finally passed those rapids, and carried 
her owner, Mr. Ainsworth, who was also for 
this passage of the Cascades her pilot, and 
myself safely into Portland. We steamed 
from Dalles City about three o’clock on an 
afternoon so windy as to make the Columbia 
very rough. When we arrived at the head 
of the Cascades we found the shore lined 
with people to watch our passage through 
the rapids. As we swept into the foaming 
and roaring waters the engine was slowed a 
little, ard for a few minutes the pilots had 
their hands full; for the fieree currents, 
sweeping her now to one side and then to the 
other, made the steering extraérdinarily diffi- 
cult. At one point there seemed a probabil- 
ity that we should be swept on to the rocks; 
and it was very curious to stand, as General 
Sprague and IJ, the only passengers, did, in 
front of the pilot-house, and watch the boat’s 
head swing against the helm and toward the 
rocks, until at last, after half a minute of 
suspense, she began slowly to swing back, 
obedient to her pilot’s wish. We made six 
miles in eleven minutes, which is at the rate 
of more than thirty miles per hour, a better 
rate of speed than steamboats commonly at- 
tain. Of course it is impossible to drive a 
vessel up the Cascades, and a steamboat 
which has once passed these rapids remains 
forever below. 

At the upper end of the Cascades a boat 
awaits you, which carries you through yet 
more picturesque scenery to Dalles City, 
where you spend the night. This is a small 
place, remarkable to the traveler chiefly for 
the geological collection, which every trav- 
eler ought to see, belonging to the Rev. Mr. 
Condon, a very intelligent and enthusiastic 
geologist, the Presbyterian minister of the 
place. You have also at Dalles City a 
magnificent view of Mount Hood, and Mr. 
Condon will tell you that he has seen this 
old crater emit smoke since he has lived 
here. 

There is no doubt that both Mount Hood 
and Mount St. Helens have still internal 
fires, though both their craters are now 
filled up with ashes. There is reason to be- 
lieve that at its last period of activity Mount 
Hood emitted only ashes ; but there are still 
found traces of volcanic ashes, attributable, 
I am told, to this mountain, as far as 100 
miles from its summit. Of Mount St. Helens 
it is probable that its slumbering fires are 
not very deeply buried. A few years ago 
two adventurous citizens of Washington 
Territory were obliged to spend a night near 
its summit, and seeking for some cave among 
the lava where to shelter themselves from the 
storm, found a fissure from which came so 
glowing and immoderate a heat that they 
could not bear its vicinity, and, as they re- 
lated, were. alternately frozen and scorched 
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all night—now roasting at the volcanic fire, | 
and again rushing out to cool themselves in 
the sleet and snow. 

The rocks are voleanic from near the 
mouth of the Willamette to and above 
the Dalles, and geologists suppose that 
there have been great convulsions of na- | 
ture hereabouts in recent geological times. | 
The Indians have a tradition, indeed, that 
the river was originally navigable and un- 
obstructed where now are the Cascades, and 


that formerly there was a long, natural 

nel, through which the Columbia passed pr 
der a mountain. They assert that a on 
earthquake broke down this tunnel, rise : 
of which they still point out, and that; 

débris formed the present obstructio 
the Caseades.* 

Oregon, if one may judge by the 
remains in Mr. Condon’s collection, go, 
once to have been inhabited by a great, , 
ber and variety of pre-adamite beasts: } 
the most singular object he has to hie : 
very striking ape’s head, carved with 
spirit and vigor out of hard lava. This 9). 
ject was found upon the shore of the Colyy. 
bia by Indians, after a flood, which | 
washed away a piece of old alluvial he , 
The rock of which it is composed is 
hard ; the carving is, as I said, done with ys. 
markable vigor; and the top of the head jx 
hollowed out, precisely as the Indians 
make shallow depressions in fragments , 
slate, in which to burn what answers 
their religious ceremonies for incense. By 
supposing this relic to belong to Orego, 
and there is, I was told, no reason to beli« 
otherwise—where did the Indian who carye 
it get his idea of 
an ape? The In 
dians of this 
gion, poor creat 
ures that they ar 
have still the | 
it of carving rud 
figures out of slats 
and other sof 
rocks. They have 
also the habit 
cutting out shal- 
low dish-like de- 
pressions in the 
heads of such fig 
ures, wherein 
burn incense. But 
they could not 
give Mr. Condo: 
any account of th 
ape’s head the 
brought him, nor 
did they recognizt 
its features as r 
sembling any 
ject or creat 
familiar to then 
even by traditior 
The Dalles of the Columbia are simp!) 


fossi] 





| succession of falls and rapids, not reaching 
| over as great a distance as the Cascades, ut 


containing one feature much more remarka 
ble than any thing which the Cascades afford 
and, indeed, so far as I know, found nowher 
else. The Columbia above the Dalles is sti 


* This tradition is the basis of the poem, “The le 
gend of the Cascades,” with which this Number of t 
Magazine opens. 
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» first-class river, comparable in depth and | 
a” 


ridth, and in the volume of its water, only 
ith the Lower Mississippi or the Amazon. 
It is a deep, rapidly flowing stream, nearly 
nile wide. But at one point in the Dalles 
‘ho channel narrows until it is, at the ordi- 
sar height of the river, not over a hundred 
-ards wide; and through this narrow gorge 
the whole volume of the river rushes for 
come distance. Of course water is not sub- 
wet to compression ; the volume of the river 
. not diminished ; what happens, as you 
yerceive When you see this singular freak of 
nature, is that the river is suddenly turned 
» on its edge. Suppose it is above the 
Dalles a mile wide and fifty feet deep; at 


wide—how deep must it be? Certainly it 
an be correctly said that the stream is 
turned up on its edge. 

The Dalles lie five or six miles above 
Dalles City; and you pass these rapids in 
the train which bears you to Celilo early 
the next morning after you arrive at Dalles 
City. Celilo is not a town; it is simply a 
geographical point ; it is the spot where, if 
you were bound to the interior of the conti- 
nent by water, you would take steamboat. 
There is here a very long shed to shelter the 
goods which are sent up into this far-away 
md, to us Eastern people, unknown interior ; 
there is a wharf where land the boats when 
hey return from a journey of perhaps a 


thousand miles on the Upper Columbia or | 


the Snake; there are two or three laborers’ 
shanties—and that is all there is of Celilo ; 
and your journey thither has been made 
only that you may see the Dalles and Cape 
Horn, as a bold promontory on the river is 


called. What I advise you to do is to take | 


a hearty lunch with you, and, if you can find 
one, @ guide, and get off the early Celilo 
train at the Dalles. You will have a most 
delightful day among very curious scenery ; 


will see the Indians spearing salmon in the | 


pools, over which they build their stages ; 
and can examine at leisure the curious rap- 
ids called the Dalles. A party of three or 
four persons could indeed spend several days 
very pleasantly picnicking about the Dalles, 
and in the season they would shoot hare 
and birds enough to supply them with meat. 
lhe weather in this part of Oregon, east of 
the Cascade range, is as settled as that of 
California, so that there is no risk in sleep- 
ing out-of-doors. 

There is a singularly sudden climatic 
change between Western and Eastern Ore- 
gon; and if you ask the captain or pilot on 
the boat which plies between the Cascades 
and Dalles City, he can show you the mount- 
ain-top on one side of which the climate is 
wet, while on the other side it is dry. The 
Cascade range is a continuation northward 
of the Sierra Nevada; and here, as further 
south, it stops the water-laden winds which 
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ceed about two by rail to Olympia. 
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rush up from the sea. Western Oregon, ly- 
ing between the Cascades and the ocean, 
has so much rain that its people are called 
“Web-feet ;” Eastern Oregon, a vast graz- 
ing region, has comparatively little rain. 
Western Oregon, except in the Willamette 
and Rogue River valleys, is densely timber- 
ed; Eastern Oregon is a country of bound- 
less plains, where they irrigate their few 
crops, and depend mainly on stock-grazing. 
This region is as yet sparsely settled ; and 
when we in the East think of Oregon, or 
read of it even, it is of that part of the huge 
State which lies west of the Cascades, and 
where only agriculture is carried on to a 


| considerable extent. 
the narrow gorge it is but a hundred yards | 


You will spend a day in returning from 
the Dalles to Portland, and arriving there in 
the evening, can set out the next morning 


| for Olympia, on Puget Sound, by way of Ka- 


lama, which is the Columbia River terminus 
for the present of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. It is possible to go by steamer from 
Portland to Victoria, and then return down 
Puget Sound to Olympia; but to most peo- 
ple the sea-voyage is not enticing, and 
there are but slight inconveniences in the 
short land journey. The steamer leaving 
Portland at six A.M. lands you at Kalama 
about eleven; there you get dinner, and pro- 
It isa 
good plan to telegraph for accommodations 
on the pretty and comfortable steamer North 
Pacific, and go directly to her on your arriv- 
al at Olympia. 

Puget Sound is one of the most picturesque 
and remarkable sheets of water in the world ; 


jand the voyage from Olympia to Victoria, 


which shows you the greater part of the 
sound, is a delightful and novel excursion, 
specially to be recommended to people who 
like to go to sea without getting seasick; 
for these land-encireled waters are almost 
always smooth. 

When, at Kalama, you enter Washington 
Territory, your ears begin to be assailed by 
| the most barbarous names imaginable. On 
| your way to Olympia by rail you cross a riv- 

er called the Skookum-Chuck; your train 
stops at places named Newaukum, Tumwa- 
| ter, and Toutle; and if you seek further, you 
| will hear of whole counties labeled Wahkia- 
| kum, or Snohomish, or Kitsar, or Klikatat; 
and Cowlitz, Hookium, and Nenolelops greet 
and offend you. They complain in Olympia 
that Washington Territory gets but little im- 
|migration; but what wonder? What man, 
|having the whole American continent to 
| choose from, would willingly date his ietters 
|from the county of Snohomish, or bring up 
his children in the city of Nenolelops? The 
| village of Tumwater is, as I am ready to bear 
witness, very pretty indeed; but surely an 
| emigrant would think twice before he estab- 
| lished himself either there or atToutle. Seat- 
| tle is sufficiently barbarous; Steilacoom is 


| 
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no better; and I 
that the 
Pacific 
terminus 
fixed at 
Tacoma because it 
is one of the few 
places on Puget 
Sound whose name 
not inspire 
horror and disgust. 
Olympia, which 
lies on an arm of 
Puget Sound, and 
was once a town of 
great expectations, 
surprises the tray- 
eler by its streets, 
all shaded with 
magnificent ma- 
ples. The founder 
of the town was a 
man of taste; 
he set a 


suspect 
Northern 
Railroad 


has been 


does 





and 
fashion 
which, being followed for a few years in 
this country of abundant rains, has given 
Olympia’s streets shade trees by the hun- 
dred, which would make it famous were it 
an Eastern place. Unluckily, it has little 
else to charm the traveler, though it is the 
capital of the Territory; and when you 
have spent half an hour walking through 
the streets you will be quite ready to have 
the steamer set off for Victoria. 
age lasts but about thirty-six hours, and 
would be shorter were it not that the 
steamer makes numerous landings. Thus 
you get glimpses of Seattle, Steilacoom, Ta- 
coma, and of the so-called saw-mill ports— 
Port Madison, Port Gamble, Port Ludlow, 
and Port Townsend—the last named being 
also the boundary of our Uncle Samuel’s do- 
minions for the present, and the port of entry 
for this district, with a custom-house which 
looks like a barn, and a collector and inspect- 
ors, the latter of whom examine your trunk 
as you return from Victoria to save you from 
the sin of smuggling. 

Krom Port Townsend your boat strikes 
across the straits of San Juan de Fuca to 
Victoria ; and just here, as you are crossing 
from American to English territory, you get 
the most magnificent views of the grand 
Olympian range of mountains and of Mount 
Regnier. Also, the captain will point out to 


you in the distance that famous island of San | 


Juan, which formed the subject or object, or 


both, of our celebrated boundary dispute with | 


Great Britain, and you will wonder how 
small an objeet can nearly make nations go 
to war, and for what a petty thing we set 
several kings and great lords to studying 
geography and: treaties and international 
Jaw, and boring themselves, and filling en- 
terprising newspapers with dozens of col- 
umns of dull history; and you will wonder 





The voy- | 
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| the more at the stupid pertinacity of thes 
English in clinging to the little island of 
San Juan when you reach Victoria, and see 
that we shall presently take that dull little 
town too, not because we want it or need it, 
but to save it from perishing of inanition. 
It is something to have taste and a sense 
of the beautiful. Certainly the English, who 
discovered the little land-locked harbor of 
Victoria, and chose it as the site of a town, 
displayed both. It is by natural advantages 
one of the loveliest places I ever saw, and | 
wonder, remote as it is, that it is not famous. 
The narrow harbor, which is not so big as 
one of the big Liverpool docks, is surrounded 
on both sides by the prettiest little miniature 
bays, rock-bound, with grassy knolls, and 
| here and there shady clumps of evergreens; 
a river opening out above the town into a 
| kind of lake, and spanned by pretty bridges, 
| invites you to a boating excursion; and the 
| fresh green of the lawn-like expanses of grass 
which reach into the bay from different di- 
rections, the rocky little promontories with 
boats moored near them, the fine snow-cov- 
ered mountains in the distance, and the 
pleasantly winding roads leading in differ- 
| ent directions into the country, all make up 
a landseape whose soft and gay aspect I sup 
pose is the more delightful because one comes 
to it from the somewhat oppressive grandeur 
of the fir forests in Washington Territory. 
In the harbor of Victoria the most con- 





| spicuous object is the long range of ware- 
| houses belonging to the Hudson Bay Compa- 
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;. with their little trading steamers moored | 
pgside. These vessels bear the signs of | 
ffi with asavage people in the high board- 
-nettings which guard them from stem to 
sterD, and which are in their more solid parts 
erced for musketry. Here, too, you see a 
eer little old steamboat, the first that ever 
eyed the waters of the Pacific Ocean with 
+s paddle-wheels. And as your own steam- 
er h wis up to the wharf, you will notice, ar- 
raved to receive you, what is no doubt the 
nost shocking and complete collection of 
vly women in the world. These are the 
lr dians of this region. They are very light- 
lured; their complexion has an artificial 
ok; there is something ghastly and unpat- 
iral in the yellow of the faces, penetrated by 
, rose or carmine color on the cheeks. They 





ie hideous in all the possible aspects and 
varieties of hideousness—undersized, squat, 





vil-eyed, pug-nosed, tawdry in dress, un- 
graceful in every motion; they really mar 
the landscape, so that you are glad to escape 
irom them to your hotel, which you find a 
lean and comfortable building, where, if 
you are as fortunate 
as the traveler who 
relates this, you 
may catch a glimpse 


fair, girlish English 
face, which will 
make up to you for 
the precedent ugli- 
ness. 


Victoria hopes to | 


have its dullness 
enlivened by a rail- 
road from the main- 
land one of these 
days, which may 


make it more prosperous, but will probably 
destroy some of the charm it now has for 
a tourist. It can hardly destroy the excel- 
lent roads by which you may take several 
picturesque drives and walks in the neigh- 
borhood of the town, nor the pretty views 
you have from the hills near by, nor the ex- 
cursions by boat, in which you can best see 
how much Nature has done to beautify this 
place, and how little man has done so far to 
mar her work. 

Silks and cigars are said to be very cheap 
in Victoria; an those who consume these 
articles will probably look through the shops 
and make a few purchases, not enough to 
satisfy, though sufficient to arouse the sus- 
picions of the Collector of Customs at Port 
Townsend. If you use your time well, the 
thirty-six hours which the steamer spends 
at Victoria will suffice you to see all that is 
of interest there to a traveler, and you can 


| return in her down the sound and make more 


permanent your impressions of its scenery. 
You will perhaps be startled, if you chance 
to overhear the conversation of your fellow- 
passengers, to gather that it concerns itself 
chiefly with millions, and these millions run 


| to such extraordinary figures that you may 
| hear one man pitying another for the confes- 
or two of a fresh, | 


sion that he made no more than a hundred 
millions last year. It is feet of lumber they 


| are speaking of; and when you see the mon- 


strous piles of sawdust which encumber the 
mill ports, the vast quantities of waste stuff 
they burn, and the huge rafts of timber 
which are towed down to the mills, as well 
as the ships which lie there to load for South 
America, Tahiti, Australia, and California, 
you will not longer wonder that they talk 
of millions. Some of these mills are owned 
by very wealthy companies, who have had 
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the good fortune to buy at low rates large 
tracts of the best timber lands lying along 
the rivers and bays. A saw-mill is the cen- 
tre of quite a town—and a very rough town 
too, to judge from the appearance of the 
men who come down to the dock to look at 
the steamer, and the repute of the Indian 


women, who go from port to port and seem | 


at home among the mill men. 

Having gone by sea to Oregon, I should 
advise you to return to California overland. 
The journey lies by rail through the fertile 


Willamette Valley, for the present the chief 


agricultural country of Oregon, to Roseburg, 
and thence by stage over and through 
some of the most picturesque and grand 
scenery in America, into California. 
are curious in bizarre social experiments, 
you may very well stop a day at Aurora, 
thirty miles below Portland, and look at 
some of the finest orchards in the State, the 
property of a strange German community 
which has lived in harmony and acquired 
wealth at this point. Salem, too, the cap- 
ital of Oregon, lying on the railroad fifty 
miles below Portland, is worth a visit, to 
show you how rich a valley the Willamette 
is. And as you go down by stage toward 
California you will enjoy a long day’s drive 
through the Rogue River Valley, a long, 
narrow, winding series of nooks, remote, 
among high mountains, looking for all the 
world as though in past ages a great river 
had swept through here, and left in its dry 
bed a fertile soil, and space enough for a 
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Time Far 
From San Francisco to Portland. ..... Sdays $3 
From San Francisco to Victoria...... 8 “ : 
From Portland to Celilo.............. 1 day ar 


Excursion tickets, good from Portland 


to Celilo and back ............ --» Sdays 1 
From Portland by Olympia to Victoria 3 “ 12 2 
From Portland to San Francisco by 

, Failroad and stage.................. 79hours 42 


Meals on these journeys are extra, and cost 
from half a dollar to seventy-five cents, 
| They are generally good. All these rates 
are in coin. On the steamer from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland or Victoria meals are in- 
| cluded in the fare. 

| When you are once in Portland a vast re- 
| gion opens itself to you, if you are an ad- 
| venturous tourist. You may take boat at 
| Celilo, above the Dalles, and steam up to 
Wallula, where you take stage for Elkton, 
a station on the Pacific Railroad, in Utah; 
| this journey shows you the heart of our con- 
| tinent, and is said to abound in magnificent 
scenery. I have not made it, but it is fre- 
quently done. If you have not courage for 
| so long&n overland trip, a journey up to the 
| mouth of Snake River and back to Portland, 
| which consumes but a week, will give you 
|an intelligent idea of the vastness of the 
country drained by the main body of the 
great Columbia River. 

The great plains and table-lands which 
lie east of the Cascades, and are drained by 
the Columbia, the Snake, and their affluents, 
will some day contain a vast population. 
Already enterprising pioneers are pushing 
into the remotest valleys of this region. As 
you sail up the Columbia, you will hear of 
wheat, barley, sheep, stock, wool, orchards, 
and rapidly growing settlements, where, to 
our Eastern belief, the beaver still builds 
his dams, unvexed even by the traps of the 
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they were most needed, and made 
religion the teacher of the people. 
In its modest dawn the Methodist 
movement was ridiculed by English 
Churchmen, and its speedy disap- 
pearance foretold by angry prel- 
ates; but to-day the Methodists of 
England and America probably 
outnumber the adherents of the 
Anglican Church, and pious English 
bishops have declared themselves 
rejoiced to sit at the feet of John 
Wesley. 

Of the Oxford Methodists, from 
whom was to come the general re- 
vival of the English Church, Mr. 
Tyerman bas recently published an 
interesting narrative. The young 
students, who were penetrated with 
a higher religious impulse at Ox- 
ford than had been known since 
the founding of the Protestant es- 
tablishment, were nearly all pos- 
,sessed of singular abilities, and re- 
tained through life the earnest love 
for their species which had made 
them in their youth the friends of 
the prisoners and the beggars, of the 

sets eels, lowly and the sad. Kirkham of 

Merton, whose life is nearly un- 

\VERY religion has its central shrine, | known; William Morgan, who died in the 
K the home of its founders or its saints; | midst of his early ardor; Clayton, the Jac- 
Fran- and around the City Road Chapel, London, | obite and High-Churchman; the Rev. Ben- 
re in- luster the fondest associations of 
the innumerable throngs who in 

st re- every region of the world reverence 
n ad- the teachings and follow at a dis- 
at at tance the example of John Wesley. 
Ip to In its plain yet commodious pre- 
kton, cinct the last lessons of the ven- 
Jtah; erable reformer were heard; here 
 con- came the vast multitude to gaze 
ficent for the last time on his lifeless 
3 fre- form; in its grave-yard are gath- 
re for ered his early companions and their 
0 the descendants; from its pulpit has 
land, gone forth the leaders of a mission- 
you ary throng, bearing to Europe, Asia, 
f the America, the simple faith of the 
E the latest reformation. Nor will the in- 
terest of the story of the City Road 

hich Chapel be confined to the disciples 
d by of its founder. For no one can now 
ents, view without wonder and gratitude 
tion. the wide and rapidly advancing 
hing wave of reform that has followed 
As the modest efforts of the Wesleys, 
r of that has bronght peace and moral 
rds, dignity to the homes of the poor, has 
B, to soothed the cares of labor and cheer- 
tilds ed the path of the industrious, has 
the spread education, moral culture, and 
true refinement in the places where 
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jamin Ingham, the founder of churches; or | tion of John Wesley, his ideas and principles 
Gambold, the Moravian bishop—each in | his vigorous faith and ardent feeling, },., 
his varied sphere reflected the influence of penetrated to every land. When he laid 
the Wesleys and the power of an overmas- | corner-stone he prayed, he foretold that +) 
tering faith. Gentlest and most graceful | building he was rearing would last 
of the band, Hervey wrote his pleasing if | as the globe itself, and with no unhalloy, 
not profound Meditations in Addisonian En- | ambition he may have indulged the hoy, 
glish, and dreamed away his spotless life in | that wide diffusion of his society which j, 
adding to his Theron and Aspasia, yet never | was partly permitted to realize, and w) 
ceased his good works or lost his love for| his followers have labored to accomplis 
man. Yet it does not seem that the Oxford | with a zeal not unworthy of the founde; 
Methodists were united in doctrine, or were| The City Road Chapel, however, was y; 
always willing to follow the guidance of | the earliest centre of Methodism. Driy,, 
their leader. Hervey and Wesley were often | from the pulpits of the English Church, a; 
parted by memorable differences. Some of | often repelled from the rura! parishes 
the band clung to the English Church, and | violence, Whitefield and the Wesleys had p.. 
were shocked when their ’eader boldly ven- | newed the practice of field-preaching, q) 
tured out into his new path of reform. White-| to the horror of Bishop Gibson or Bish 
field and Wesley were divided by a radical | Hoadley, gathered around them immens 
dissension. Broughton was perhaps faithful | multitudes, with no roof above but the kip. 
to his master. The Judas of the band, West- | dling sky, and no altar but the bare ear] 
ley Hall, sank into profligacy and unbelief, with no more formal service than Paul hai 
and covered with disgrace the cause which | used on Mars Hill or had taught the throng; 
he had once seemed capable of upholding | of Rome. They wandered from place t 
with undivided strength. But it was left | place, from city to city, preaching the sin. 
for the two Wesleys to enlarge the little | plest faith and demanding the purest morals 
association - which was begun at a, prayer- | There was an open field just out of London, 
meeting at Oxford in 1729 to limitless propor- | now thickly covered with buildings, called 
tions, and it was chiefly from the capacity for | Moorfields, a kind of pleasure-ground where 
organization which John Wesley possessed | the people walked on holidays, and the young 
above his fellows that the Oxford movement | men engaged in sports and games. It became 
was not permitted to sink into an early | a favorite resort of the Methodist preachers 
decay. | Here they assembled their vast audiences, 
Ingham married Lady Margaret Hastings, | and here John Wesley resolved to place his 
and, with Whitefield and the Countess of | earliest church. In or next Moorfields was 
Huntington, made Methodism familiar to the | an old foundry, now fallen into ruin, which 
higher classes of society. Hervey’s grace- | had once been employed by the government 
ful style and tender thoughts gained a liter- | for casting cannon. It seems to have been 
ary influence that relieved it from the neg- | a large building, with spacious galleries for 
lect of men of letters. Gambold’s Moravian | spectators who came to see the process. But 
gentleness and ardor softened the more aus- | a frightful accident had terminated its use- 
tere creed of its founders. Yet Methodism | fulness. The cannon taken by Marlborough 
needed the bold and fearless nature of the | were to be melted anew; a large number of 
elder Wesley to raise it to a separate exist- | spectators filled the galleries of the foundry; 
ence, and make that impulse perpetual which | a warning given by a young Swiss that the 
had first been excited at Oxford amidst ridi- | moulds were imperfect was disregarded; and 
cule, persecution, and scorn. Resolute and | when the melted metal poured into the area 
daring in the midst of angry crowds or be- | a sudden explosion of steam filled the scene 
fore the censures of powerful prelates, hum- | with horror. The roof of the building was 
bie and modest by the side of the sad and | shattered; many of vhe spectators were main- 
the poor, hopeful and cheerful in sickness | ed, bruised, or burned ; the neighbors object- 
and health, always ready with his pen to as- | ed to the continuance ofso dangerous a build- 
sail those who ventured to touch his doc- | ing near them, and the foundry was removed 
trines or to swerve from the clear path which to another place. For thirty years it had 
he, at least, saw lying before him, a man of | remained roofless and untenanted, a useless 
ceaseless labor and of unbounded self-denial, ruin. At length, in 1739, Wesley, convince: 
Wesley had apparently parted from all his | that he must provide a comfortable shelter 
early associates in his work of reform, and | for his increasing congregations, resolved to 
carried on the Oxford movement to the open- | make use of the neglected building. H 
ing of a new era in Protestantism, and the | borrowed a small sum of money, leased th 
creation of a society that was to make Prot- | foundry, and converted it into a rude but not 
estantism a more fitting opponent of active | inconvenient church. The roof was repail- 
and united Romanism, whose hostility it was | ed and made tolerably secure. The galleries 
every where to encounter. The City Road | for men and women were renewed. No pews 
Chapel became the seat of pure Wesleyan-| were allowed, and benches were provided 
ism. From its central source the organiza- | alike for the rich and poor. The pulpit was 
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of plain boards, and in a belfry above a small 
bell summoned the worshipers to the early 
morning service or the evening prayers. The 
chapel would contain fifteen hundred people. 
Behind it was a class-room, in one corner a 
school-room. Above the band-room were 
the apartments in which Wesley lived and 
where his mother died. The huge building 
also contained rooms for the assistant preach- 
ers and servants, and at one end was a small 
wood-house and stable. Its whole appear- 
ance, however, was ruinous and dilapidated, 
and, contrasted with the Gothic minsters 
and stately chapels of the established faith, 
might well awaken the smile of the thought- 
less and the scoffs of the insincere. 

Yet no sooner had Wesley completed his 
scanty repairs than the Old Foundry was 
filled by such eager throngs as the chapels 
and minsters no longer could assemble. Its 
vast audiences, filling every portion of the 
ruinous edifice, hung with ceaseless interest 
upon the preacher’s voice. Often, while he 
spoke, a strong current of emotion swept 
over the assembly; strong men wept; those 
who had come to the meeting resolved to 
disturb it were soothed into remorse; the 
profane promised amendment; the agonized 
penitents sometimes broke into loud and bit- 
ter cries: and Wesley could reply to the cal- 
umnies of his enemies that his ruinous chapel 
had already become the source of a wide 
and general reform. Here, in the midst of 
the crowded congregations, Charles Wesley’s 
sweetest hymns were sung for the first time, 
and his preaching seems to have been scarce- 
ly less effective than that of his brother. 
The people were never weary of their re- 
ligious exercises. Often at five o’clock in 
the dark winter mornings the lonely lanes 
of Moorfields glittered with the long lines 


of lanterns with which the congregation | 


lighted their way to the morning service, 
and the church was thronged at an unusual 
hour with its eager listeners. The interest 
seems never to have abated so long as the 
Wesleys guided it. For forty years the Old 
Foundry drew in its immense audiences. A 
generation passed away; children took their 
parents’ place; yet still John Wesley retained 
his vigorous health, his animated spirit, his 
cheerfulness, his inspired eloquence, that had 
made his ruinous chapel the centre of re- 
form, and had nourished in its decaying 
walls a new and resistless impulse toward 
the truth. 

The source of Wesley’s lasting influence 
was his singular truthfulness. Among the 
Anglican clergy were many excellent men, 
famous orators, and eminent authors, but 
there was no one who had made eloquence, 
letters, and varied learning the source of 
benefit to others rather than himself. War- 
burton and Hoadley had intrigued and clam- 
ored for promotion; no man of note in the 
Anglican communion but was striving to 


win a better living and to rise in social 

nity. A very large proportion of its dlesn: 
indulged in frivolous pleasures or act: 
vice. But Wesley had passed his forty ys 
of labor at the Foundry, asking for no jy, 
crease of emolument nor any cessatioy . 
toil. He lived upon £60 a year, and « TR 
no more. He gave away in charity duri) 
his lifetime of poverty £30,000. He was 
never weary of visiting the sick or of co. 
forting the sad. Every year he set out fy 0 
the Foundry upon wide preaching tours, 4 
bravely and ardently as if in the dawn os 
his active career, and none of his contempo 
raries could deny that he at least was , 
symbol of unclouded truth. What he bp. 
lieved he declared in action as well 
words. 


1 of 


as 


as i 
He was toiling for a higher crown 
than kings or courtiers could bestow: } 
was drawn aside by no ignoble motives ; 
his labors for the spiritual welfare of map. 
kind; and hence, as years passed on, the 
immense audiences in Moorfields or th, 
glens of Wales and Cumberland hung upon 
his words with fresh interest, and wer 
saved. With his usual benevolence, Wesley 
had made the Old Foundry a scene of actiy: 
charity. In one part of the huge structur 
was a dispensary—the first, we are told, in 
London, although the examples of Bagdad 
and Cordova might long ago have instructed 
the Anglo-Saxon capital. Medicines were 
given freely to the poor, and the reformer 
added the recommendation of abstinence and 
exercise, content and faith. In another cor- 
| ner a free school invited the children of the 
poor ; books were sold or given away in an- 
other; an almshouse provided for the aged; 
a lending society, which the Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s may haye suggested, advanced small 
sums to the industrious; hundreds were as- 
sisted in their distress, and sometimes for- 
tunes, or a modest competence, grew out of 
the small beginning. No one in Wesley's 
society was exempted from labor for his fel- 
lows, and the busy hands of pious men and 
women were incessantly engaged in provid- 
ing for the wants of others; and when, 
in January of the severe winter of 1763, the 
Thames was frozen over, and fairs and revels 
| were held upon the ice, when the poor starved 
and perished in the midst of the general dis- 
| sipation, “ pease pottage and barley broth” 
were given away at the Foundry “ at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Wesley,” and its crowded con- 
| gregation gave £400 for the relief of the des- 
| titnte. : 

So liberal, indeed, were the benefactions 
of the Foundry that a rumor prevailed that 
its ruined walls contained great accumula- 
tions of wealth, which Wesley was extract- 
ing from his followers, and the malicious and 
\the idle boldly charged him with making 

profit from his religious successes. The 
newspapers repeated the calumny. The 


thieves of London resolved to test the story. 
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ITY ROAD CHAPEL. 
the building 
gas broken into. 
Some wearing ap- 
oarel and linen were 
‘ken, the chande- 
ors were carried 
f. but no money 
9g found; and it 
é asdiscovered that, 
vever rapid his 
eumulations, Wes- 
must have as 
imely distributed 
nm among the 
or. One of the 
rglars was John 
ancaster, @ Con- 
cot, who had long 
ed the five- 
morning 
but had 
en into vicious 
mpany and had 
n tempted to 
rime. He broke 
nto the chapel, and 
finding nothing else, 
grried away the 
chandeliers. For an- z 
ther theft he was SUSANNAH WESLEY, AGED SEVENTY YEARS, 
nvicted and sen- 
ieuced to be hanged. He repented, and | London looked like a city sacked and ruined. 
it for the Methodists. Nor did they aban-| Every open space was filled through the 
jon the trembling outcast. They visited | anxious night with multitudes of the rich 
him in prison, and he died penitent, trust- | and poor awaiting the expected shock. The 
g to be forgiven above, as they had for- | churches were crowded with unaccustomed 
given him when he told them that he was | worshipers. Whitefield stood up in Hyde 
the robber of the chapel. Of the memorable | Park at midnight, under an inclement sky, 
incidents connected with the Foundry the | and spoke with his sonorous voice to an un- 
earthquake of 1750 is still recorded. On| counted multitude; and Charles Wesley, sur- 
the 8th of February all London rocked to | rounded by immense throngs at the Foundry, 
ad fro with a strong convulsion, and the | preached a “written” sermon and chanted 
people rushed into the streets to avoid being | some inspiring hymns. The next day pass- 
buried in the tottering houses. A month | ed away in quiet. The people came back 
later, when Charles Wesley was holding the | to their houses, and London has never since 
five-o’clock morning service at the Foundry | felt so universal a terror as that of the year 
chapel, a far more violent shock passed be- | of the earthquakes. 
neath the city. The earth moved westward,| The narrow and rude apartments where 
eastward, and then westward again, follow- | Wesley lived, above the chapel, had also 
ed by a loud noise like thunder. Wesley | given a shelter to his mother for the last two 
had just given out his text, when the Foun- | years of her life. Susannah Wesley’s clear 
dry was shaken violently as if the roof would | and methodical intellect had trained her chil- 
fall. The women and children cried out, | dren to self-denial and Spartan abstinence 
but the preacher, changing his text, read | in their childhood, had filled them with res- 
aloud, “ Therefore will we not fear, though | olution and virtuous firmness, and lifted 
the earth be moved,” etc., and soon filled his| them above the common impulses of men. 
audience with his own unshaken courage. | She had given them minds like her own— 
The general terror rose almost to madness | cheerful, active, fearless. The last years of 
when an insane prophet declared that on | her life she spent in aiding the organization 
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the 4th of April another earthquake would | of the Methodist society. She died at the 
level London and Westminster to the dust. | Foundry in 1742, and around her knelt her 
A wild excitement raged through the city | five daughters and her two sons as her 
a the fatal day approached. Thousands| spirit passed away. “Children,” she said, 
fled to the country. Women and children | “ when I am set free, sing a psalm of praise.” 
tan through the streets, on the night before | Soon after she died, her virtuous life ended 
the 4th of April, weeping and lamenting. | in joy, and she perhaps heard her children 
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singing as she left the earth. But now the 
children of Susannah Wesley may be found 
in every clime, and the rigid discipline she 
had taught at the Epworth parsonage has 
been emulated by Hindoo mothers on the 
banks of the Ganges, and may excite the 
quick intellect of the women of Japan. In 


| 


1763 the Foundry was repaired, enlarged, | 


and purified. Wesley boasted that it was 
now “not only firm and safe, but clean and 
decent.” It lasted more than twenty years 


ing was no longer safe. The rain poured 
through the roof, and the decaying timbers 
were soon to fall. Yet for forty years the 
Foundry had never lost its charm. A spirit 
had sprung up from its decaying walls that 
was moving over the earth. The followers 
of the Wesleys had grown into a powerful 
and active sect; and neither cathedral nor 
chapel, nor St. Paul’s nor St. Peter’s, had ef- 
fected so wide a reformation in the opinions 


of mankind as the decaying and unsightly | 


Foundry. It was wholly swept away in the 
growth of the city. The bell is still used 
that called its worshipers to prayer; the pul- 
pit of plain boards has been carefully pre- 
served at the Wesleyan College, Richmond ; 
a chandelier that once lighted its immense 
audiences is still in use; several of its plain 
seats are still to be seen in the basement of 
the City Road Chapel—venerable relics 
but not a vestige of the building remains; 
not a stone to mark its site. Only the mem- 
ory of a spiritual fabric that was reared in 
the midst of its ruins recalls the faded pic- 
ture of the rude structure where John Wesley 
preached his new reformation, and Charles 
Wesley chanted his sweetest hymns. 

To take its place, and afford a more con- 
venient shelter for his ever-increasing con- 
gregations, Wesley, in 1776, began to prepare 
for a new building, drew out the plans with 
his usual activity, and with some difficulty 
obtained the necessary subscriptions. Old 
age had not checked his animation, and at 
seventy-two he still preached to “ thousands 
upon thousands” at Moorfields, and express- 
es his wonder that they had not grown wea- 
ry of one whom they had heard for forty 
years. The plans for the new building were 
soon completed. Land was leased about two 
hundred yards from the Old Foundry; the 
whole society was called upon in all parts 
of England to aid the parent church; and 
on the 2ist of April, 1777, the foundation- 
stone of the chapel was laid. The day was 
rainy, and thousands were kept away; yet 
so great was the crowd that Wesley com- 
plains that he had difficulty in laying the 
first stone. The April showers fell upon the 
people. In an interval, Wesley, using the 
corner-stone for his pulpit, preached for half 
an hour his defense of Methodism. It was 
the old religion, he claimed; he declared 
that his followers were still members of the 





| the men sat on one side, the women ; 
longer. The lease expired, and the build- | 


English Church; he preached the 

of love and faith. The building Advanced 
steadily. It was proposed at first to call . 
the “New Foundry.” Custom has given rs 
its present name. On Sunday, November } 
1778, it was opened by a sermon from i 
builder on Solomon’s prayer of dedicat 
“The chapel,” writes Wesley, “is perfect), 
neat, but not fine, and contains far more peo. 
ple than the Foundry.” Its seats were frp, 


Teli giog 


mM the 
other; the galleries were chiefly rs ror 
standing-places, and had but two rows o 
seats; they were always filled. Plain ya 
not ungraceful, convenient and spacious, the 
new chapel satisfied the rigid taste of the 
two Wesleys, and graced by the ministry. 
tions of the founders of Methodism, has ey 
since remained the central seat of the pow 
erful sect. A house for John Wesley, a mor. 
ing chapel, and two vestries were afterwap) 
built upon adjacent ground; a grave-yani 
was added; the open space was adorned with 
flowers; and as the city extended over thy 
neighboring fields the church became the 
centre of a great population, many of whor 
attended its services and were numbered 
among its members. Nor does Wesley {aij 
to notice that material as well as spiritual 
prosperity attended his labors, and that in- 
dustry and good morals soon surrounded his 
congregation with all the traits of prosperi- 
ty and ease. 

Years passed on, and the reformer say 
many of his early associates press on before 
him. His brother Charles, with whom he 
had labored for fifty years, died at the ag: 
of eighty. He had been sickly from his 
youth, yet his active intellect had accon- 
plished labors scarcely inferior to those of 
his brother. His sermons were always at- 
tractive to his large audiences, and his plaint- 
ive hymns stirred the deepest feelings of 
his contemporaries, and are still numbered 
among the most popular of modern compo- 
sitions. He had lived in self-chosen pover- 
ty, and when he died left nothing to pay for 
a modest funeral. He was buried at th 
expense of a few friends. The founders of 
Methodism seem to have bartered neithe: 
eloquence nor genius for gain; they gavi 
profusely, but asked nothing in return. The 
loss of his brother warned Wesley that hi 
too could not long hope to remain behind to 
guide his faithful followers. At eighty-four 
he still preached with animation, and felt 
few of the inconveniences of age. His spirit 
remained untouched by decay amidst his 
increasing years, nor did he ever complain 
of that weariness of the soul that saddened 
the later life of a Swift or a Montaigne. 
Cheerful, active, benevolent, devoted, he ever 
remained, and with thankful heart he sur- 
veyed the varied fruits of his laborious lif 


—his faithful band of preachers who in Ev- 
rope and America were awakening mankiné 
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religig: +) anew hope; his increasing society of fol- | who took the blue ribbon from her hat when 


vance jowers Who were at a distance emulating his she saw her error, was" clothed in black. 
to call js example ; the new chapel whose firm foun- | City Road Chapel is Wesley’s monument. 
given gations he designed to last until “ the sarth | There are the buildings and charitable la- 
ember | sas burned up;” the animated scene of | bors he planned; there the room in which 
fron it rising churches and flourishing schools to | he died—his house, his church, his tomb. 
dicatio, hich his fertile intellect had given the| He desired at his funeral, he said, no 
perfect apalse. | pomp, but only the tears of those who loved 
NOTE peo. He rose in the morning the first of his | him. 
household. Once, he relates, he was up at| With the death of its founder the oppo- 
half past five, went to the chapel, but found | nents of the new reform foretold that it 
used fop no one of his assistant preachers there. Of | must soon pass away. Yet the Wesleys had 
LOWS of three or four in the house all were asleep. | left behind them a throng of disciples of va- 
lain yet «| preached. myself,” writes the old man of | ried powers and attainments, whose zeal up- 
rious, the eighty-four. When he complained, his as- | held the principles they had inculcated, and 
te of the sistants urged that they were up late the | whose laborious lives enforced the growth 
ministre. night before. He made it a rule that every | of Methodism. Of these the most eminent 
has ever one in the house should retire at nine, in or- | for learning and virtuous resolution was 
the pov. jer to attend the morning service at five. | Adam Clarke, a man who was never idle, 
, @ morn. At eighty-six Wesley admitted the weight | whose very amusements, his son tells us, 
fterward of years. His eyes, he said, were dim, his | were instructive; who studied the Septua- 
‘ave-vari voice faint; he could no longer keep his ac- | gint and mastered the rarest oiceties of the 
ned wit] counts or his journal. He traveled almost | Hebrew while on horseback, “ook in hand, 
to the last, and was followed by the throngs | riding from place to place, preaching almost 
who never deserted him. In the spring of | incessantly ; who was sometimes assailed by 
of whon 1791 he was brought to his house in City | gangs of angry smugglers in Guernsey, or, 
lumbered Road, stricken with a fever. On the 2d of | frozen with cold and worn with fatigue, 
esley fail March he died, surrounded by a group of | shivered in a lonely cabin as he pressed on 
spiritual friends. When he was dead they broke into | his studies; whe composed in the midst of 
| that in- apsalm of praise. His funeral, at five in the | his active labors as an ardent preacher a 
inded his morning, was attended by a vast throng, and | commentary on the Bible, one of the most 
prosperi- a sermon was preached in memory of his | accurate, learned, and extensive known to 
good deeds in City Road Chapel, when the | any tongue—a work, one of the wonders of 
church was hung with mourning, and every | English intellect, and fit to stand not far 
member of the great audience, except one, | from Johnson’s Dictionary or Gibbon’s Rome ; 
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ADAM CLARKE, 


who was at the same time employed by the 
English government in arranging its state 
papers, and enlarging its knowledge of its 
own history ; who was often stricken down 
by sickness, overpowered by many labors, 
yet whose cheerful and considerate spirit 
was active in a multitude of charitable deeds, 
and was never weary of softening the pains 
of others or of forgetting his own. Such a 
man could scarcely fail to bear on the ban- 
ner of the Wesleyan reform. He was, in- 
deed, the mental offspring, the peculiar prod- 
uct of the care and the foresight of John 
Wesley. But for Wesley he might have 
sunk into a clod, or grown callous to spirit- 
ual and mental progress in the pursuits of 
trade; but no sooner had Wesley’s congenial 
soul met that of the young Clarke, then 
scarcely eighteen, at Kingswood, a penniless 
student, than the aged teacher bent over 
him, and consecrated him to the preacher’s 
office ; and late in life Clarke, now renowned 
and opulent in public esteem, traveled to Ep- 
worth to gaze fondly on the early home of 
his instructor and friend, and bear back an 
old clock that had once marked the regular 
occupations of the busy vicarage, and a slip 
from a tree that had been planted by the 
father of the Wesleys. 

Adam Clarke was born in rude yet hon- 
est poverty in Ireland. His father taught a 
country school, and gave his son the elements 
of a literary education. An intense and nev- 
er-satisfied passion for reading seized the 








woods, under 
shadow of coo] trees 
and leafy branche 
he mastered t 
Georgics, and 


around him the - 
ral scene that has 
touched the poetic. 
al taste of Virgil 
It was at City Rog 
Chapel, surrounded 
by an immense ay. 
dience, who 
gathered to 
the last service } 
ever led on the spot 
SO consecrated — 
his labors, that 
Adam Clarke nar 
rated an incident of 
his youth that seems 
never to have bee 
absent from his 
mind. The occasior 
was the anniversary 
of the Royal Hn. 
mane Sor lety, 
which he m 
well take a lasting 
interest, and he told 
how he had himself 
been saved from drowning by a friendly 
wave. “I was a fearless lad,” the old man 
said, “and I went to the shore of a fin 
river that pours itself into the Irish Sea 
riding a mare of my father’s. I was deter- 
mined to have aswim. I rode the mare, and 
we swam on till we got beyond the breakers 
entirely ; but when we had got over swell 
after swell, and were proceeding still onward 
to the ocean, the mare and myself wer 
swamped in a moment. I was soon disen 
gaged from the mare, and, as I afterward 
found, she naturally turned, got ashore, and 
went plodding her way back to home. I: 
a moment I seemed to have all my former 
views and ideas entirely changed, and I had 
a sensation of the most complete happiness 
or felicity that it is possible, independent of 
rapture, for the human mind to feel. I had 
felt no pain from the moment I was sub- 
merged, and at once a kind of representa- 
tion, nearly of a green color, presented itself 
tome. Multitudes of objects were in it, not 
one of them, however, possessing any kind 
of likeness or analogy to any thing I had 
seen before. In this state how long I con- 
tinued He only knows who saved my life.” 
The tide rolled Clarke back to the shore, and 
he was preserved to become almost the sec- 
ond founder of Methodism; for not many 
years had passed from his happy escape from 
death when he was won from the world by 
the preaching of a wandering Methodist. 
He began himself to exhort and teach, and 
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ars of entering into trade, made his way 
088 the Irish Channel, in extreme poverty, 
» Kingswood school, established by John 
v esle ay: 
He was at first refused admittance. He 
-as without money or friends. But the mas- 
ters of the school relented, and suffered him 
remain in the school-house until John | 
Wesley should arrive, to whom Clarke had a | 
recommendation. Wesley seems at once to | 
have felt his value, se lected him for the min- 
istry,and with pater nal advice sent him forth 
q difficult cireuit. A boy in appearance 
nd age, Adam Clarke began with singular 
eiccess those labors that ware to employ all 
jis active life. His preaching won no com- 
non attention, and his singular purity and 


wutleness added to the charm of his simple | 


tcultivated eloquence. In his preaching 
tours he met Miss Mary Cooke, a young lady 
fgreat excellence. They were engaged, 
aud notwithstanding the opposition of her 
family, Were married, with Wesley’s appro- 
pation. His wife ation d all the ‘hardships 

nd even dangers of his career; for at that 
weciol the Methodist minister was often as- 
wailed by angry mobs, and threatened with | 
personal violence. Extreme poverty, cold, | 
ger, contempt, neglect, often alternated | 
vith the kind reception he met with in 
Christian families, and the happy moments 
f reunion with his faithful friends. Mrs. 
larke was so completely severed from her 


family by her marriage that she had forgotten | 


even the appearance of her sisters. Many 
years after, when she was sitting in her home 

London, a lady came in. ‘You do not 
know me?” she said. It was Mrs. Clarke’s 
youngest sister, who with her husband soon 
became active members of the Methodist so- 
ciety. 

Johnson and Gibbon had each some im- 
perfect training at a great university, some 


guidesto the acquisition of knowledge which | 
but there | 


they profited by and contemned ; 
ssomething almost miraculous in the deep 
and never-sated hunger of Adam Clarke for 
mental food, in the 


obtained it in the midst of ceaseless obsta- | 


cles, 


A Scaliger or a Dacier might natural- 


y follow a royal road to learning; but for | 


the wandering Methodist preacher, shut out 
irom books and learned society, laboring 
among the ignorant and teaching the first 
elements of faith, there seemed no opening 
to the higher paths of scholastic life. But 
Clarke very soon began to rival a Sealiger 
itaGibbon. He mastered the rare difficul- 


ties of the various Hebrew forms, of the | 
Syrian and Chaldean; | 


Arabic and Persie, 
Greek, Latin, and several modern tongues he 
ittained with ease. 
he threw himself into the current of Hebrew | 

ife, and lived with patriarchs and prophets. 
Nor had Oxford or the Anglican Church ex- 
hibited any one who could equal, at the open- 


rare victory by which he | 


As a Biblical student | 
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ing of the present century, the disciple of 
| John Wesley. Nor could the reproach of 
he vant of sc holarship any longer rest upon a 
| Society which had produced the most emi- 
nent and most modest of English theologians. 
In his studies of English history Clarke had 
| also become famous. He was selected by 
| Lord Colchester (Abbot) to arrange the pub- 
| lie records, and gave much time to the re- 
view of the early authorities. Had he given 
| more hours to the study of English litera- 
ture, days and nights to Addison and Swift, 
Johnson and Goldsmith, he might have im- 
proved his manner and learned the art of 
literary construction. Yet he was a great 
scholar rather than writer, a Scaliger rather 
than an Erasmus or a Luther. His library 
of valuable Hebrew and Syriac manuscripts, 
of rare Bibles and inestimable curiosities, 
grew year after year; his house became the 
| resort of the learned and the curious, from 
the royal Duke of Sussex, who was for many 
| years his friend, to the humblest young min- 
|ister who was commencing, penniless and 
unlearned, a life of good and-generous deeds. 
|e ease in his old age, yet ceaselessly active, 
| Clarke preached his last sermon in City 
Road Chapel in March, 1832, was stricken 
in August by the cholera, which was then 
| raging over England, and was buried in the 
| City Road at the side of his patron and 
| friend, John Wesley. 
| A painful incident in the history of the 
City Road Chapel followed the death of Wes- 
ley, in which Adam Clarke was a necessary 
though unwilling actor, and in which he 
showed an honest resolution to protect the 
interests of his friend and the reputation of 
his society. Wesley, by his will, had left 
all his papers to three persons, to destroy or 
publish them as they saw proper. One of 
them, Dr. Coke, was in America; to another, 
Dr. Whitehead, the papers were given, with 
a request that he should write the life of 
Wesley, but no terms were agreed upon for 
his remuneration ; and when Dr. Whitehead, 
after obtaining the papers, showed a design 
| of claiming an exorbitant share in the prof- 
its of the work, his associates concluded that 


| he was scarcely a proper person to paint the 


character of their unselfish founder. White- 
head demanded £2000 for his labor. The 
| executors had suggested £100. An unhappy 
controversy followed, in which the bitterest 
passions were evoked, and a schism threat- 
jened in the City Road society. Dr. Coke, 
who had returned from America, his associ- 
| ate, Dr. Moore, and the Methodist ministry, 
called upon Mr. Whitehead to give up the 
papers. He refused,and was sustained by 
a majority of the lay trustees of the City 
Road Chapel. The laity were arrayed against 
the preachers. Lawsuits were commenced, 
which, however, were happily ended by con- 
ciliation when the expenses had already 


grown enormous. The costs on both sides, 
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which were paid by the London society, 
reached £2000. -Pamphlets, arguments, re- 
plies, narratives, were issued by either par- 
ty. For four years the shame of a needless 
dissension rested upon Methodism, the prog- 
ress of the society was checked, many ear- 
nest and useful members abandoned the 
cause forever, and the obstinacy or the ava- 
rice of an unworthy follower seemed to 
threaten the ruin of the whole result of Wes- 
ley’s labors. 
had been the origin of the dissension had 
net with an extraordinary fate. They were 


given by Dr. Whitehead, when he had fin- | 
ished his “life,” to a Mr. Pawson, a preach- | 


er, who, however excellent in his profession, 
had no knowledge of letters. 


theology unworthy of his honored master, 


and he began at once to destroy such of the | 
vast mass of Wesley’s manuscripts as seem- | 


ed to him to do no credit to his clerical fame. 


Many valuable letters and many papers of | 


uknown worth were used for lighting fires. 
He cast away, he said, all that he thought 
useless, A fine quarto edition of Shaks- 
peare, With critical notes in Wesley’s hand, 
he destroyed as not “ tending to edification.” 
It is quite impossible to say what other val- 
uable literary remains of the cultivated stu- 
dent he may not have suppressed; but a 
Shakspeare annotated by John Wesley would 
have held no low place among literary curi- 
osities. Another relic he seems to have 
spared with some contempt. It was a col- 


Meantime the papers which | 


He seems to | 
have thought all literary studies apart from | 


lection of little books written in short-hand. 
There were twenty-six of them ; they proved 
to be the original journals in which Wesley 
| has detailed the minute events of his mem- 
orable career. 

To rescue the papers from the excellent 
| but uncritical Pawson, Adam Clarke now ex- 
erted himself with his usual ardor; and the 
other trustees, conscious of their value, hast- 
ened in alarm to snatch them from the hands 
of the rigid censor. Mutilated and dimin- 
In 


ished, they were at last made secure. 
|'the controversy with Dr. Whitehead, Adam 


Clarke had also labored earnestly. ‘ What 
I have done and what I have suffered,” he 
writes, “in reference to the matter of Dr. 
Whitehead it is impossible for me to de- 
scribe.” “My firmness,” he says, “ terrified 
Mr. Pawson and the rest.” And when his 
opponents reproached him that his father 
had been of great expense to Kingswood, he 
went home, took some of his best books, and 
sold them to repay the debt. ‘The books 
| are gone,” he writes, “and some, too, of the 
| best and searcest in Europe, which no money 
}can replace. My Mary wept, and from my 
|own strong eyes a reluctant tear now and 
| then dropped.” He was independent, though 
his books and even his philosophical instru- 
|ments, which he had been gathering for 
| many years, were sold. He went and paid 
| the £50 to Mr. Whitefield for the Kingswood 
|school. “They saw,” he says, “and saw 
| painfully, that by the grace of God I was in- 
| corruptible, and not to be turned from fol- 
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MRS. MARY OLARKE, 1831, AGED SEVENTY-ONE YEARS. 


able. In 1753 John Wesley gave yy 
management to the stewards. Wher my 
| hew chapel was built the Book-room wag», 
| moved to a small house next it. The co, 
| was stored in the basement of the char . 
and the narrow premises seemed quite eat 
| cient, and even spacious, compared to ’ s 
small room in the Foundry, that had formed 
|the source of the rising trade. But y, 

| soon the buildings were enlarged. The si, 

| and materials overflowed into the Neighbor. 
ing houses. The purchasers came fror, 
jparts of the world, and the Book-roon: 
| Were filled with a throng of buyers, 1 
| old buildings were taken down, large ad. 
| ditions and improvements were made f 
1839, and for nearly a quarter of a centyy 
the extensive premises have afforded eo). 
venient accommodations for the growing 
trade. Here the editors and sub-editox 
stewards and assistants, have pursued thei 
| useful labors; here in its earlier period th 
| learned Dr. Benson edited the Methodist May. 
azine, Dr. Jabez Bunting continued his care. 


1 


| The business grew, and proved very profit 
u 





lowing the dictates of my conscience by | ful method, and Dr. F. J. Jobson, a prolif 


threatening.” ‘Were I with you I could 


make you weep, and freeze and thaw your the Wesleys, in thirteen handsome volumes 


blood.” In consequence of this quarrel two 
lives of Wesley were published, one by Mr. 


Moore, which was widely circulated, and | 


the other Dr. Whitehead’s, which seems to 
have failed to catch the public attention. 
The controversy between the good men 
soon passed over; the society was once more 
united; the City Road Chapel flourished 
anew under the care of a series of excellent 
teachers, worthy to bear onward the stand- 
ard of John Wesley. Here have met a suc- 
cession of conferences, marking the rapid 
growth of Methodism. The first was held 
on Monday, June 25, 1744, in the vestry of 
the Foundry. John and Charles Wesley, 
four other clergymen, and four laymen at- 
tended, and the foundations of the Method- 
ist society were laid. The thirty-sixth Con- 
ference assembled in the new chapel 1779. 
In 1872 the one hundred and twenty-ninth 
Conference met in the same place. In 1879 
the centennial celebration of the whole so- 
ciety will occur at the chapel to review 
the wonderful progress of a hundred years. 
Around the City Road Chapel have grown 
up the powerful agencies established by 
Wesley to perpetuate the progress of re- 
form. One of the most remarkable of these 
is the Book-room. Wesley early discover- 
ed the power of the press. As early as 1738 
he began @ series of publications. In 1739 
appeared a small volume of Hymns and Sa- 
cred Poems, by John and Charles Wesley. 
A rapid course of publication followed. In 
1740 the Methodist Book-room began at 
the Foundry, where, in a small room on the 
ground-floor, the writings of the Wesleys 


| writer, prepared an edition of the poems, 


The best intellects of England have bee 
| the familiar tenants of the printing-roon 
and Milton’s sonorous strains have beer 
made the common theme of millions wl 
but for the Methodist press might scarcely 
have known that Milton lived. 

Still more remarkable than the rise of the 
Book-room has been the growth of the Meth- 
odist Missionary Society, whose labors now 
embrace nearly every portion of the globe, 
and whose converts of every clime have 
swelled the vast host of the followers of 
Wesley. Hindoos on the sacred soil of Oris- 
sa, Chinese and Lascars, Germans, Freneh, 
| Italians, Africans, and slaves, the people ot 
| Madagascar, and the sheep-farmers of Austra- 
| lia, a countless throng of almost every race 
and tongue, owe their escape from vice and 
sin to the silent self-sacrifice of an army of 
philanthropists, whose ranks, so often dee- 
imated by disease and suffering, have been 
as often replenished, who have never ceased 
to visit the dark places of the earth, and 
have never been discouraged by disaster or 
defeat. The society arose in 1769 from a 
suggestion of John Wesley and a call for 
aid from New York. A chapel had been 
provided in that city, but no preacher had 
yet been secured. “ Who,” exclaimed Wes- 
ley, at the Conference of 1769, “is willing to 
go?” Two ministers offered their services, 





the first Methodist missionaries ; a collection 
was made, the first Methodist missionary 
collection; and the two missionaries to New 
York set sail, amidst the prayers and liberal 
benefactions of their friends, to organize a 
society that was destined to flourish with 
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\issionary Society owes much of its early 
sogress to the unequaled labors of Thomas 
Coke, the Xavier of the rising sect. He 
corked, indeed, no miracles; he pretended 
10 supernatural gifts; yet on his tomb 
vere fitly carved the figure of a negro bear- 
ng a scroll, of a native of Ceylon reading a 
Cingalese Testament, of the sun setting in 

» waves of the ocean—for they were the 
mblems of his labors. Small in stature, 
ot ardent and active above his contempo- 
ies, Thomas Coke had been early touched 
hy Methodism, became the chosen compan- 
in of Wesley in his most difficult labors, 
ind gave his fortune, his talents, and his life 
to the cause of missions. A graduate of Ox- 
ford, he was a learned and judicious writer ; 
his pamphlets and works flowed incessantly 
from the press. He gave all his fortune to 
the Methodist Society, and became as poor 
is his least fortunate associate. 
over to America to organize its churches, and 
was the first Methodist superintendent or 
jishop of America. But in his boundless be- 
nevolence he longed chiefly to extend the 
jlessings of faith and culture to the slaves of 
the West Indies, the people of Africa, and the 
ountless worshipers of idols in Hindostan. 
He could be content with nothing less than 
the consolation of the most miserable or the 
elevation of the most degraded of his race. 


to I 


{nd while the hideous traffic in human bod- | 


es and souls was at its height, while men 
vere aking profit from buying and sell- 
ing men, human nature is at least redeemed 
from total infamy by the godlike labors of 
Thomas Coke. A large number of negro 
slaves were converted through his influence. 
He saw “Ethiopia stretching out her hands.” 
He was resolute to answer her cry. He began 
the missionary stations in Western Africa. 
\t last, after crossing the Atlantic eighteen 
times, after a life of unwearied toil in the 
cause of man, and countless acts of private 
bounty and publie beneficence in Europe 
and America, he set sail at the head of a 
missionary band to carry the Gospel to Cey- 
lon. He died on the passage, and amidst 
the waves of the ocean his generous soul 
fed upward. Yet his missionary toils were 
successful, and his followers led the way to 
the conversion of the East. 

The Missionary Society grew rapidly in 
power and influence, led on by men not un- 
worthy to fulfill the hopes and carry on the 
plans of Coke and Wesley. The annual meet- 
ings at the City Road Chapel were scenes 
of unparalleled interest. Thousands crowd- 
ed into the overflowing assembly. Clarke 
ind Watson, Wilberforce and Irving, and 
a host of eminent clergymen and philan- 
thropists of many sects and creeds, joined in 
the cause of humanity, and soon the Method- 
ist missionaries were penetrating the most 
distant lands, supported by the unstinted 
liberality of their brethren at home. Sad, 
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He was sent | 


indeed, was the news that was often related 
at the anniversary meetings of the fate of 
many of the fearless preachers. Some had 
perished in the prisons of Barbadoes, victims 
of the slave-holders ; for the whole Wesleyan 
Society never failed to raise its defiant pro- 
test against the crime of slavery. Five sank 
at once in mid-ocean, with their families, in 
a raging storm. Some fell early before the 
diseases of torrid climates and the pains of 
a missionary career. Yet the band of the de- 
voted never failed to swell in number. The 
revenues of the society increased beyond all 
expectation. The chapel, capacious and con- 
venient, grew too small for the throngs who 
sought admittance to the anniversaries. A 
large hall was built in the Strand, called Ex- 
eter Hall, and here since 1831 the May meet- 
ings have been held, and the progress of that 
wonderful society been reviewed whose or- 
igin was a stirring appeal of John Wesley in 
the forgotten limits of the Foundry. 

Of the various other instruments of good 
that were devised at the Foundry and en- 
larged at the chapel, of the free schools, 
Sunday-schools, the societies for the relief 
of the poor, the visiting societies, asylums, 
reformatories, or houses of industry that 
have clustered for a century around the act- 
ive centres of religious progress, it would 
be scarcely possible to give the details. No 
book engrosses them except the Book of 
Life; no pen has recorded them, with all 
their human imperfections, their divine tend- 
encies, except that of the angelic recorder; 


and He who with all-seeing eye distinguishes 


the feeble element of human kindliness, sweet 
self-denial, and all-embracing charity in the 
good deeds of every creed, can alone reward, 
and did reward, with instantaneous recogni- 
tion every pure and generous impulse that 
linked the believer to Himself. The chapel 
was founded upon the principle of univers- 
al charity. “I should hate my scoundrel 
heart,” said Adam Clarke, “if I did not love 
all mankind.” And hence the Methodist So- 
ciety began at once to teach a liberal hu- 
manity. It tolerated and would soften ev- 
ery form of civil government. It followed 
the criminal to the scaffold, and it taught 
obedience to thelaw. Yet, in that bold cru- 
sade against human slavery that agitated all 
England on the opening of the present cen- 


| tury, it is safe to say that but for the stren- 


uous and unflinching support of City Road 
Chapel, Wilberforce and Brougham might 
have failed to reach the goal for which they 
toiled. The Methodist Society, led by Wes- 
ley, Clarke, or the eloquent Watson, brought 
the aid of the people to the cause of free- 
dom. In April, 1824, the Rey. Richard Wat- 
son spoke at City Road Chapel upon West In- 
dian slavery. His text was “ Honor all men.” 
It was the ery of the sorrowful, despairing, 
hopeless part of human nature against its 
oppressors. The missionary Smith had just 
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died in the prison at Barbadoes, the victim 
of the planters; the Methodist chapel had 
been destroyed by rioters. The whole island 
was rebellious and disorderly. Sick and 
faint, Watson rose in the chapel before an 
immense audience; his voice grew strong, 
his animation returned; and as he described 
the duty of honoring and reverencing all 
men, as he painted the insults and the gross 
degradation enforced upon human nature 
by the slave-holder—the lash, the chain, the 
slave-pen, the swift decay, the moral shame, 
the death of the immortal part 
possible 


—if it were 
his audience for two hours listened 


to his eloquent cry with unfailing interest, | 


and scarcely knew that their orator was 
touching the divine chords of an all-em- 
bracing love for man. 

It is related that the busy circle around 
the City Road found no small share of health 
as well as prosperity in their pious labors; 
that it was discovered that rising at five 
o’clock in the morning for religious exercises, 
and giving no portion of the day to sloth; 


the imitation of the active ministry out-of- | 


eacefy] 


many years longer, happy in her I 
age. Lady Mary Fitzgerald was anot),. 
instance of the rare longevity of the ae 
sect, and of an extraordinary fate. For #y 
years she was an active member of the M. ; 
odist Society, and one of Wesley’s COL 
friends. She diminished all her ; XDenses 
in order to give more freely to others, 
nephew was the well-known Lord Ly, 
pool, and her noble relatives amono 
great and the gay might have won her t 
the world; but she preferred the st r 
exercises of the Foundry or the chapel, a 
as extreme old age came upon her, gave hey 
self more closely to her religious duties 


Ista 


| Cheerful and hopeful, she lived on until 


ninetieth year, and might well have ps 
her century ; 


iSs 


but one evening her maj 


| servant, hearing her bell ring, ran up int 


her room, and found her enveloped in flames 
Her clothing had caught fire; she was rs 


cued, but never recovered from the shock 


| and died soon after with singular serenit 
| The father of the Rev. Thomas Stanley wa 


doors of the Wesleys instead of the monastic | 


seclusion of Benedict or Dominic; the regu- 
lar lives and ever-rising hopes of the pious 
members, produced an unequaled longevity. 
A larger proportion of the early Methodists 
than seems to have been known before in 
any other body reached the age of eighty. 
The septuagenarians were numerous. John 
Wesley attained the age of eighty-six, but 
of his followers one died at one hundred 


| 


years, another at one hundred and one; and | 


of the long list of the excellent and venera- 
ble men and women who approached their 
ninetieth year a remarkable array is giv- 
en in the annals of the City Road Chapel. 
While wars and license, the pleasures of the 
world, and the dangerous extremes of gayety 
and opulence cut off the generations of the 
exterior society, the “‘ people called Method- 
preserved their protracted existence 
with unchanging cheerfulness and ceaseless 
labor. More than five in every hundred 
reached fourscore years—an unprecedented 
proportion. Of one venerable woman we 
are told that she had once been wealthy, and 
was supported by an annuity that was to 
cease with her eightieth year. Her life 
passed on in deeds of charity and good-will. 
Her years grew many; she outlived her rel- 
atives, and was alone. 
the period when the annuity, her sole sup- 
port, mustend. She was left penriiess. For 
some days her society missed her from the 
accustomed meetings, and wondered at her 
absence. They then sent to inquire for her 
at her rooms, and found that she was alone, 
destitute, and had been for two days with- 
out food. She was at once relieved by affec- 
tionate friends of all pressing want, was 
placed in a Methodist asylum for the aged, 
one of the earliest of the kind, and lived 


ists 


a class-leader for sixty-five years, and dic 
in his eighty-ninth. And the long list of 
prolonged activity seems to have no cessa- 
tion. 

The most »leasing preacher at the ( 
Road Chapel, after the death of Wesley, was 
the Rey. Joseph Benson. Learned, amiah|k 
modest, his graceful elocution and earnes 
eloquence never failed to draw great audi- 
ences, and to touch the higher impulses of 
his hearers. In the first twenty years of th 
present century the necessity for some mor 


| public and effective mode of education for 


children than that which had come down 
from the monastic teachers of Oxford and 
Cambridge began to force itself upon the at 
tention of the English people. It was found 
that generations were rising up who wel 


| wholly uninstructed in religious or secular 


| troduced. 


At last she passed | 


matters. The Church had neglected, the na 

tion had forgotten, the wants of the people 

but a new ardor suddenly sprang up for 
teaching. Sunday-schools were instituted, 
the Lancasterian method of instruction ir 

The Wesleyan societies were the 
most ardent in the new zeal for knowledge, 
and the eloquence and tender feeling of the 
Rev. Mr. Benson often filled the City Road 
Chapel with immense audiences who shared 
in the general excitement. Upon one occa- 
sion in 1801, at a Sunday-school anniversary, 


| four thousand persons were gathered withil 


the sacred walls. Never were such throngs 
known there before; and many strove 1n 
vain to gain admittanee. “The songs of 
the assembled children,” Mr. Benson relates, 
“were full of sweetness.” He was often the 
chosen preacher at Sunday-school anniver- 
saries. In 1815 the chapel was lent to the 
School Society, which had introduced the 
Bell and Lancasterian system. Once more 


a vast assemblage filled every portion of 
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building. The Rev. Mr. Collyer preach- 
The Duke of Kent was there; the Lord 
yavor of London represented the city; a 
wd of the eminent and philanthropic 


ie aisles. A military escort attended 
duke, and when the services were over 
whole congregation joined in the chorus 
fthe national anthem with patriotic zeal. 
t the most impressive sermons of Mr. Ben- 
, were those delivered at the funerals of 
early Methodists. He celebrated the 
id deeds of Penelope Coke, the wife of 
pious missionary, to a congregation im- 
se “and still as night ;” or told the sto- 
ry of Thomas Royland, who in his eighty- 
eighth year left the world, after fifty-two 
ears of active labors at the Foundry and 
echapel. At last the beloved preacher’s 
sn funeral sermon was to be delivered. 
He died in 1821, at seventy-three; and once 
more the City Road was filled with its im- 
mense audience of clergymen and laymen 
f all sects and parties, who had come to do 
honor to the holy life and generous deeds of 
the orator, theologian, scholar, and preacher. 
Qn none had the philanthropic mantle of 
John Wesley fallen more appropriately than 
n Joseph Benson. 

His funeral sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Jabez Bunting. For fifty years Mr. 
Bunting was perhaps the most eminent 
preacher of his denomination. He helped 
to form the society into a modern liberalism ; 
e was useful in all literary and educational 
reforms; he was intrusted with many im- 
portant offices ; his melodious voice and care- 
ful manner, cultivated by early training— 
for he began to recite in public when he was 
but eleven years old—charmed two genera- 
tions, and carried conviction to countless 
hearts. To no one have the later Method- 
ists looked with more sincere respect. Few 
have had more influence upon the denom- 
nation, and it was a singular and not un- 
worthy reward that Jabez Bunting was the 
ust preacher laid in the City Road burial- 
ground, not far from John Wesley, and that 
he was placed there after the cemetery had 
been closed by a special order of the gov- 
ernment. He was the last person buried in 
the consecrated spot. He died in 1858, at 
the age of eighty. Nor is the Rev. Richard 
Watson less famous among the preachers of 
the chapel. His eloquence was equal to his 
piety ; his generous disposition warmed to 
every philanthropic cause. No one entered 
nore ardently into the crusade against slav- 
ery. He made the City Road Chapel the 
entre of the abolition movement. In 1836 
he directed sermons to be preached in all 
the chapels of the City Road circuit on the 
question of emancipation. He instituted 
public meetings, at which petitions were 
signed for the freedom of the slave. His 
surpassed eloquence held great audiences | 
entranced while he assailed the vices of | 
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slavery, and he was resolved never to rest 
until all England at least was free. In 1831 
Mr. Watson was appointed chief preacher 
at the City Road. In that year a fearful 
scourge passed over England, and the ter- 
rors of the cholera, so new and untried, 
spread a solemn gloom over the suffering 
realm. The Methodists met the approach- 
ing danger by new acts of piety and benefi- 
cence; the meetings in the City Road were 
held with new earnestness, and Mr. Watson, 
eloquent and ardent, led its services with a 
glad solemnity that was never forgotten by 
his hearers. His health had long been de- 
clining; he knew that he must die. He 
spoke as a dying man to vast audiences, 
thrilled by the approach of the unknown 
minister of death. Such sweet and gentle 
exhortations, such perfect unison of prayer 
and praise, melted the great congregations 
into spiritual harmony, and revived the zeal 
with which the early Methodists had gently 
put aside the terror of decay. The preacher 
soon after died. Adam Clarke, about the 
same time, preached his last sermon in City 
Road Chapel, and was one of the victims of 
the cholera. The watch-night of 1831 had 
opened upon a year of memorable sorrows 
and joys, in which many of the purest of 
sarth’s spirits passed away: and of the com- 
panions of the Wesleys but few now re- 
mained. 

In the tombs and grave-yard of the City 
Road sleep five thousand dead. They were 
the early followers and converts of John Wes- 
ley. The associations with this place may 
well touch the hearts of all who revere his 
teachings, for within its narrow precinct lies 
the kind reformer, surrounded by nearly all 
who loved him and whom he loved, by his 
preachers and assistants, his scholars and 
teachers, the babes he fondled and the grown 
men and women whom he cheered and guid- 
ed, the leaders of his classes, the youths he 
instructed, the noble women who increased 
and dispensed his charities, the families over 
which he watched with a father’s care, and 
the devoted followers who, when he was no 
more, lived and died with his name ever on 
their lips. The grave-yard is now closed, and 
the five thousand rest apart forever. It is 
not necessary to invoke peace to their ashes, 
for peace they had attained. They rest well 
from their labors, and from their graves the 
voice of love breathes gently over their race. 
Sweet are the memories of patience and en- 
durance, of joyous hope and calm assurance, 
of lives given up to the welfare of others, 
and of hearts that were never cold to human 
woe, that cluster about this cemetery; and, 
of whatever sect or creed, he who would 
learn how to live and how to die would 
do well to stand reverently before the con- 
secrated tomb where John Wesley sleeps 
amidst his followers. The ground appro- 
priated to the burial of the dead around City 
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Road Chapel is divided into three portions. 
In front the court is separated by the path 
that leads to the chapel into the north and 
the south divisions; the basement under- 
neath the chapel was used for brick and iron 
vaults, and the ground in the rear of the 
building and on its southern side was early 
devoted by Mr. Wesley and the trustees to 
the purpose of interment. The first burial 
took place in 1779; it was closed by the gen- 
eral act of Parliament in relation to city fu- 
nerals in 1853. On a memorable day, De- 
cember 19, 1870, one of its finest monuments 
was uncovered at noon to the inspection of 
the public. A fair white shaft of Sicilian 
marble had been erected, chiefly at the ex- 
pense of the daughters and mothers of Meth- 
odism, to the memory of one who had slept 
for more than a century in a tomb not far 
away. The ministers of the city had as- 
sembled, a congregation gathered in the 
open air, and the exercises were opened by 
a stirring hymn, followed by a commemora- 
tive address. The December weather was 
cold, the services short, yet it was with 
no common interest that the faithful band 
heard related anew the virtuous deeds of 
Susannah, themother of the Wesleys. From 
her lips her sons had learned the elements 
of the faith they preached so earnestly; from 
her example they had imbibed order, econo- 
my, unselfishness, and a contempt for all 
that might clog the progress of the spiritual 
nature. She had broken through the form- 
alism of the Church services to teach and 
reform the poor when John and Charles 
Wesley were climbing at her knee. But 
for her rigorous devotion to duty before 
pleasure and in contempt of gain, Method- 
ism would have wanted its crowning excel- 
lence, and might have sunk inte feeble con- 
formity. She had animated and even forced 
John Wesley into bold and unaccustomed 
efforts to begin the career of reform. The 
fair white marble was not more pure than 
her spotless life; and the monument of Su- 
sannah Wesley, the mother of Methodism, 
raised in the moment of the unbounded pros- 
perity of the cause she had loved, might well 
recall the simple virtues and the unselfish 
deeds of those among whom she had labored 
and died. 

Not far off lies her devoted son. In the 
grave-yard behind the chapel, in the centre 
of the ground, and shaded by an elder-tree, 
rom which cuttings have been transplanted 
to many lands, a plain tomb, inclosed by an 
iron railing, marks the vault where his sar- 
cophagus was reverently laid. ‘he morning 
was dark. It was at that early hour which 
he seems ever to have loved. Torches and 
lanterns glittered around the tomb, a multi- 
tude of his followers assembled in the early 
dawn, and with a burst of tears consecrated 
his grave. One solemn wail of sobs and 
weeping swept over the people, and the gray 
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light of morning seldom broke on g mor 
touching scene. It was March, 1791. p,,, 
months afterward his sister Patty, th 
mirable and ill-rewarded wife, was pl 
his side. 


laced 


She had outlived all her brothey 
and sisters, and at eighty-five closed the 
reer of the children of Susannah We in 
Within the chapel twenty-three may), 
tablets record the names of the chief lk ‘ 
ers of Methodism. We trust with no tho ny 
of ostentation, and with the simplicity f 
a natural respect, the records of Wes), 
Fletcher, Benson, Coke, Clarke, and the eh: 
of their companions, hang over the commy. 
nion rail or line the walls of the churc} 
There is danger in a too ardent Worship 
men. It may be claimed that here 
a record of their virtues. A rigid iconoclasy 
might well exclude some of the emblems tha; 
typify the spread of the sect. The globe oy 


Wesley’s tablet, the setting sun amidst the 
waves on Coke’s, are not inappropriate; | 

why columns should be erected to Adan 
Clarke and Jabez Bunting in God’s hong 
may well be asked. The worship of saints 
is pardonable, yet sometimes dangerous 
and Clarke and Bunting would perhaps asl 
no other monument than the memory 
their better life. Yet in the 





18 Ol 


+ 


modest ar 


gled in the simple rites suggested by th 
founder it is well that the mind should }x 
carried back to the modest line of teacher 
who have taught its never-ceasing throngs 
and that their names should be written ove 
the place which they loved when living 
Close to Wesley’s last resting-place lies 
Adam Clarke. At his side rests the wife wh 
had aided him in all his labors, and wh 
j}had married him in defiance of the wishes 
of all her family. They were born in th 
same year (1760), and Mrs. Clarke is held y 
as the most perfect model of an itinerant 
preacher’s wife. Calm, placid, active, mild 
|she endured hardships without impatience, 
and ease without any loss of energy, always 
|renewing her religious fervor by a yearly 
self-devotion. Profuse in the composition 
of prayers and exhortations, letters and jout 
nals, yet the prudent mother of eight chil- 
dren, the careful wife, her life of action may 
well be contrasted, with no loss of emine! 
with the useless seclusion of the cloister and 
the monotonous selfishness of pious celibacy. 
The itinerant preacher’s wife attained th 
peace and joy in ceaseless and pious lab 
that has seldom visited a Port Royal or a 
Protestant sisterhood; nor of Mary Clark 
and Susannah Wesley can it be said that 





they wanted any grace that can be found j1 
the more artificial regions of religious life 
They were of more use to their race than 
whole convents of nuns and a ceaseless chain 
of sisterhoods. 

Near to the tomb of Mary Clarke is that 
of her sister’s husband, Mr. Butterworth, her 
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sister, and their children. Separated until | 
hoy had become strangers, the two sisters 
te united again by a lasting affection and 

ommon faith. Mr. Butterworth became a 

eral supporter of Methodism. Around lie 

lies who, for nearly a hundred years, 
e been the attendants or the supporters 
¢ City Road Chapel. Of William Marri- 
+. who was the son of a wealthy baker, we 

» told that he gave away many thousand 

unds every year to the society or the poor, 
et suffered no one to know of his benefac- 
tions. He relieved in twenty-seven years 
nine thousand persons through one almon- 
rand when he died would permit only a 
mall sum to be expended at his funeral. 
His children emulated his example. Three 
yenerations of the Urling family rest near 
st supporters. Christian Sandius, a Swede, 
ind one of the founders of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Mrs. Sophia Bradburn, 
who suggested to Mr. Raikes the first idea of 
the Sunday-school, the faithful class-leaders, 
he active teachers, the stewards and the 
sextons, the preachers and the congregation, 
he learned and the simple, the young and 
the old, are recorded on the crumbling tombs, 
ind sleep together. 

In one tomb are laid fourteen members of 
he family of Ives. Elizabeth Ives was one 
f the noted women of the day, and her tal- 
nt for business secured her a flattering obit- 
lary notice in the London Times. After the 
leaths of two husbands she had carried on 
he occupation of varnish and color manu- 
facture in Holborn. For thirty years she 
traveled regularly through the greater part 
if England, Ireland, and Scotland, disposing 
if her wares and soliciting custom. At home 
she managed her factory with equal indus- 
try and success ; rose at four in the morning, 
ind continued her labors to a late hour of 
the night. Her profits were large, and she 
gathered a great fortune. Yet her generosi- 
ty was unbounded. Her relatives, her soci- 
ety, and the poor shared in her benefactions. 
She built chapels, entertained the Methodist 
preachers with unwearied hospitality, and 
regularly attended the sanctuary at the pe- 
tiods of worship. At last she died of old age, 
and was buried at City Road Chapel, amidst 
athrong of weeping friends. Yet the wealth 
she had so honorably amassed was destined 
to fall into far different hands from those for 
whom she had designed it. By her will she 
iad left her fortune among her relations, 

with an express provision that any of her 
heirs who should dispute its directions at 
aw should be disinherited. Her foresight 
proved singularly ineffectual. A series of 
lawsuits began among her undutiful bene- 
ficiaries. The whole fortune, after a long 
course of litigation, was consumed in legal 
expenses. Attorneys, counsel, and clerks 
shared her earnings among them. And the 


the chapel, of which they had been the earli- | 


whole £80,000 which this remarkable wom- 
an had gathered was dissipated in endless 
controversies. 

At eighty-nine died Elizabeth Bradford, 
the widow of Joseph Bradford, the attached 
personal friend of John Wesley. For many 
years they had traveled together on different 
circuits, and were seldom separated until 
their last parting. Their affection for each 
other was marked by a lasting intensity, 
and Wesley died almost in Bradford’s arms. 
Elizabeth Bradford, after the death of her 
husband, was noted for her fond recollection 
of Wesley and her husband, and for the cease- 
less zeal with which she gave herself to good 
deeds. Ill health kept her from active du- 
ties, yet she was, to the close of her long life, 
a “mother in Israel.” 

Thus the City Road Chapel has proved no 
ineffective source of moral progress, and the 
benevolence of its excellent and active mem- 
bers has softened the ills of humanity for 
nearly acentury. Its power has been felt in 
the extinction of slavery, the advancement 
of education, the rise of a purer morality, 
and the rapid expansion of a sect that has 
shown no illiberal exclusiveness nor claimed 
any despotic authority. Methodism has al- 
ways been ready to unite with all branches 
of the Protestant church in pious enterprises, 
in generous self-denial, and active labor. Its 
history has been illustrated by the lives of 
men of rare piety and of wonderful industry: 
sometimes by the labors of scholars like 
Clarke and Benson; sometimes by the not 
unequal efforts of the simple and the un- 
learned. The source of its wide success has 
been the united toil of a throng of workers. 
Within a century it has gathered within its 
fold more than twelve millions of the human 
race as listeners, scholars, members; and to- 
day, of all the Protestant bodies, its follow- 
ers are the most numerous. The narrow 
band of Oxford Methodists has expanded to 
unlooked-for proportions. The prayers, the 
fasting, and the generous deeds of a few im- 
passioned students have awakened an ardor 
that has surpassed the triumphs of the chief 
centres of religious impulse. The Paraclete 
of Abelard has passed away; the ruins of 
Port Royal hide in the green meadows of 
Chevreuse; Dominic and Loyola have per- 
haps vainly extended the domains of perse- 
cution and of superstition; the disciples of 


Cranmer and the followers of Knox have fall- 


en behind in the pious race; St. Andrew’s and 
St. Paul’s show traces of decay; but it may 
be anticipated that when the various Prot- 
estant bodies, throwing aside their rivalries 
and their differences, shall unite in one broad 
and generous Christian alliance, the City 
Road Chapel will send forth the largest dep- 
utation to the united assembly, and the re- 
forming hand of Wesley will be easily traced 
in the rites and practices of the apostolic 
church. 
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SONG OF THE REDWOOD-TREE. 
By WALT WHITMAN. 
1 
A CALIFORNIA song! 
A prophecy and indirection—a thought impalpable, to breathe, as air; 
A chorus of dryads, fading, departing—or hamadryads departing; 
A murmuring, fateful, giant voice, out of the earth and air, 
Voice of a mighty dying tree in the redwood forest dense. 
Farewell, my brethren, 
Farewell, O earth and sky—farewell, ye neighboring waters ; 
My time has ended, my term has come. 


Along the northern coast, 

Just back from the rock-bound shore, and the caves, 

In the saline air from the sea, in the Mendocino country, 

With the surge for bass and accompaniment low and hoarse, 

With crackling blows of axes, sounding musically, driven by strong arms, 
Riven deep by the sharp tongues of the axes—there in the redwood forest dens 
I heard the mighty tree its death-chant chanting. 


The choppers heard not—the camp shanties echoed not; 
The quick-ear’d teamsters, and chain and jack-screw men heard not, 


As the wood-spirits came from their haunts of a thousand years, to join the refrain: 


But in my soul I plainly heard. 


Murmuring out of its myriad leaves, 

Down from its lofty top, rising over a hundred feet high, 

Out of its stalwart trunk and limbs—out of its foot-thick bark, 

That chant of the seasons and time—chant not of the past only, but the future. 
You untold life of me, 

And all you venerable and innocent joys, 

Perennial, hardy life of me, with joys, ’mid rain and many a summer sun, 

And the white snows, and night, and the wild winds ; 

O the great patient, rugged joys! my soul’s strong joys, unreck’d by man; 
(For know I bear the soul befitting me I too have consciousness, identity, 
And all the rocks and mountains have—and all the earth ;) 

Joys of the life befitting me and brothers mine, 

Our time, our term has come. 


Vor yield we mournfully, majestic brothers, 
We who have grandly fill’d our time ; 

With Nature’s calm content, and tacit, huge delight, 
We welcome what we wrought for through the past, 
And leave the jield Jor them. 


For them predicted long, 
For a superber race—they too to grandly fill their time, 
For them we abdicate—in them ourselves, ye forest kings! 
In them these skies and airs—these mountain peaks—sShasta—Nevadas, 
These huge, precipitous cliffs—this amplitude—these valleys grand— Yosemite, 
To be in them absorb’d, assimilated. 
4 
Then to a loftier strain, 
Still prouder, more ecstatic, rose the chant, 
As if the heirs, the Deities of the west, 
Joining, with master-tongue, bore part. 


Not wan from Asia’s fetiches, 

Nor red from Europe’s old dynastic slaughter-house, 

(Area of murder-plots of thrones, with scent left yet of wars and scaffolds every where 
But come from Nature's long and harmless throes—peacefully builded thence, 

These virgin lands—Lands of the Western Shore, 

To the new Culminating Man—to you, the Empire New, 

You, promis’d long, we pledge, we dedicate. 





You o¢ 
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cult, deep volitions, 
rage Spiritual Manhood, purpose of all, pois’d on yourself—giving, not taking law, 
Womanhood divine, mistress and source of all, whence life and love, and aught that comes 


from life and love, 
ynseen Moral Essence of all the vast materials of America, (age upon age, working in 
Death the same as Life,) 
t, sometimes known, oftener unknown, really shape and mould the New World, adjusting 


that. 
it to Time and Space, 
hidden National Will, lying in your abysms, conceal’d, but ever alert, 


past and present purposes, tenaciously pursued, maybe unconscious of yourselves, 


onde Yd by all the passing errors, perturbations of the surface . 
ital, universal, deathless germs, beneath all creeds, arts, statutes, literatures, 


d your homes for good—establish her¢ These areas entire, Lands of the Western 


ui 
Shore, 


we dedicate to you. 


leda 
1G 


e pledge, 
man of you—your characteristic race, 
e may he hardy, sweet, gigantic grow—here tower, proportionate to Nature, 

e climb the vast, pure spaces, unconfined, uncheck’d by wall or roof, 
laugh with sterm or sun—here joy—here patiently inure, 
heed himself, unfold himself (not others’ Sor mulas heed)—here fill his time, 
ly fall, to aid, unreck’d at last, 


sappear to serve. 


s on the northern coast, 
he echo of teamsters’ calls, and the c’inking chains, and the music of choppers’ 
axes, 
falling trunk and limbs, the crash, the muffled shriek, the groan, 
ich words combined from the redwood-tree—as of wood-spirits’ voices ecstatic, ancient 
and rustling, 
e century-lasting, unseen dryads, singing, withdrawing, 
their recesses of forests and mountains leaving, 
the Cascade range to the Wasatch—or Idaho far, or Utah, 
the deities of the modern henceforth yielding, 
he chorus and indications, the vistas of coming humanity—the settlements, features 
all, 
In the Mendocino woods I caught. 


5 


e flashing and golden pageant of California! 

The sudden and gorgeous drama—the sunny and ample lands; 

[he long and varied stretch from Puget Sound to Colorado south ; 

Lands bathed in sweeter, rarer, healthier air! valleys and mountain cliffs! 

[he fields of Nature long prepared and fallow—the silent, cyclic chemistry ; 

The slow and steady ages plodding—the unoccupied surface ripening—the rich ores 
forming beneath ; 

\t last the New arriving, assuming, taking possession, 

{ swarming and busy race settling and organizing every where ; 

Ships coming in from the whole round world, and going out to the whole world, 

'o India and China and Australia, and the thousand island paradises of the Pacific; 

Populous cities—the latest inventions—the steamers on the rivers—the railroads—with 
many a thrifty farm, with machinery, 

nd wool and wheat and the grape—and diggings of yellow gold. 

6 

But more in you than these, Lands of the Western Shore! 

[hese but the means, the implements, the standing-ground, ) 

| see in you, certain to come, the promise of thousands of years, till now deferr’d, 

Promis’d, to be fulfill’d, our common kind, the race. 


The New Society at last, proportionate to Nature; 
In Man of you, more than your mountain peaks, or stalwart trees imperial, 
In Woman more, far more, than all your gold, or vines, or even vital air. 


Fresh come, to a New World indeed, yet long prepared, 

I see the Genius of the modern, child of the real and ideal, 

Clearing the ground for broad Humanity, the true America, heir of the past so grand, 
To build a grander future. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THOUGHT in my girlhood-—I think still 

—that Bath is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. Florence, they say, is 
something like it; but I have never seen 
Florence, and I love Bath, with that fond, 
half-sad sort of love which hangs about 
particular places, making them seem to us, 
all our days, unlike any other places in the 
wide world. 

During our short stay there I had not seen 
half its beauties, for my mother seemed un- 
willing to go about more than she was 
obliged, and it was winter weather; but 
now as we crept slowly along the high Cla- 
verton Road, and looked down on the valley 
below, where the river and the canal mean- 
dered, side by side, and in and out, glitter- 
ing in the morning sunshine; then coming 
suddenly upon it, I saw the white city, ter- 
races, crescents, circuses, streets, one above 
the other, rising up almost to the top of 
Lansdown Hill. I could not help exclaim- 
ing, “ How beautiful !” 

Mrs. Golding, being a Somersetshire wom- 
an, looked pleased. She made the carrier 
stop his jolting cart for a minute or two that 
I might get a better view. 

“Yes, Bath is a nice place, and there’s 
some nice folks in it—to make amends for 
the nasty ones.” 

“Who are they ?” I inquired. 

“ Card-players and ball-goers, and world- 


“ JOHN 


HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


lings generally,” answered Mrs. Golding 
‘But they’re nothing to you, miss, or », 
|either. And there are good folks besides 
though they’re not many.” 

I was silent. We had already discover, 
that Mrs. Golding belonged to a pe alia: 
sect, called Plymouth Brethren, which baa 
lately risen up in the West of England, } 
mother did not agree with them in the; 
opinions; but she told me that many o; 
them were very good people, and that | 
must never smile at Mrs. Golding and }y 
extraordinary forms of speech, as if she anq 
her “brethren” were the only children of 
the Almighty Father, the only receptacles 
of eternal truth, and accepters of what they 
called “ salvation.” 

So I fo-gave her for holding forth a littl 
too harshly on the wickedness of the world. 
which to me seemed not a wicked world 4 
all, but most beautiful and enjoyable; for- 
gave her, too, for keeping me out of the live- 
ly streets—Milsom Street, Gay Street, Quiet 
Street, such quaint names! Patiently I fol- 
lowed her into the narrow and dirty regions 
at the bottom of the town, where she trans- 
acted her business, selling and buying alter- 
nately, but always contriving to keep on 
eye upon her basket and the other upon me. 

Little need was there. Nobody looked at 
me. In this busy quarter of the city every 
body was occupied with his or her own af- 
fairs. I felt, with some amusement and per- 
haps a shade of annoyance, that I was being 
taken for the old woman’s granddaughter 
after all. 

Well, what did it matter? Like the Miller 
of Dee— 


| 
| 


*T cared for nobody, and nobody cared for me,” 


except my mother—only and always m) 
mother. 

It was very dull going about without her, 
we were so seldom apart. So as soon as 
Mrs. Golding had done her business I sug 
gested mine—the shawl, and insisted on 
getting it at the very best shop in Bath. 

Must I confess that, even as an elder) 
lady, I rather like shopping? Even when 
I do not buy, the sight of the pretty things 
pleases me, as it did in the days when | 
could not afford to buy ; when rich silks and 
dainty muslins were tantalizing impossibili 
ties, and my mother and I looked at them 
and shook our heads with a resolute smile, 
but still a smile. What was there to sigh 
over? We never had to go in rags, or evel 
threadbare, like some people. And when 
|we did enter a shop, money in hand, to 
| clothe ourselves as elegantly and fashion- 
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ably as we could afford, how we did enjoy 
t! Much more, I think, than those who 
have not to pick and choose, but can buy 
all they fancy without considering the cost. 
And then our buying had one remarkable 
feature, which we regarded essential— 
though I have found since that every body 
does not so regard it—we always paid. 

I took care to let the shopman see my full 
purse, and was counting my money rather 














too ostentatiously, and of course awkward- 
ly, when it tumbled down, and one half soy- 
ereign rolled right at the feet of an old gen- 
tleman who was just then entering the shop. 

He stooped and picked it up, though he 
was rather infirm, but politeness seemed an 
instinct with him; then looking round, he 
offered the coin to me, with a half smile and 
a bow. 

I bowed too, and said “ thank you,” rather 
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gratefully, for I thought it a kind thing for 
an old man to do. But if old, his figure was 
upright still, and soldierly looking. It made 
me look at him a second time: my father 
was a soldier. 

He looked at me too, not as young men 
sometimes looked, with rnde admiration, but 

ery intently, as if he thought he knew me, 
und had half a mind to speak to me. But 
is I did not know him in the least, I quietly 
turned away, and gave all my mind to the 
purchase of the shawl. 

[ have it still, that dear old shawl, old and 
worn, but pretty still. Often I regard it 
with a curious feeling, remembering the day 
[ bought it. What a struggle the buying 
a battle first against Mrs. Golding, 
who wanted a bright scarlet centre, whereas 
this one was white, with a gray “ pine-apple” 
border, and then against myself, for my 
mother had given me only three pounds, and 
was three guineas, and I had to 


cost me! 


its price 
borrow. 

“Yet it is so lovely, so quiet and lady- 
iike, just after my mother’s own taste! She 
would be sure to like it, only she would say 
it was too dear.” 

“Not a bit dear: good things are always 
cheap,” said re-assuring Mrs. Golding, press- 
ing the three shillings upon me rather bois- 
terously. 

To escape—for I saw the old gentleman 
was watching us and our dispute—(proba- 
bly he had nothing better to do)—I took the 
money, at which I fancied he smiled. 

Perhaps he had heard all that passed: 
well, what harm? Supposing he did over- 
hear, he could learn nothing except that my 
mother was poor and careful, with lady-like 
tastes, and that I liked to please her if pos- 
Nevertheless, his observant eye vexed 
me, and I turned my back upon him until we 
went out of the shop. 

However, there was great consolation in 
thinking of the beautiful shawl. How nice 


sible. 


my mother would look in it, and how warm ! 


it would be! 

“And a real Paisley shawl is never out 
of fashion,” added Mrs. Golding, encoura- 
gingly ; then drew down the corners of her 
mouth, saying, “‘ fashion was a snare.” 

Very likely; and yet I should have en- 
joyed being dressed like those young ladies 


[ saw walking up and down Milsom Street | 


in the sunshine. Pleasant as it had been to 
admire the grand shops in the Corridor and 
elsewhere, it would have been pleasanter 
still to be able to go in and buy there what- 
ever I chose. There were scores of pretty 
things which I longed to take home with 
me, for myself or my mother, and could only 
stare at through the tantalizing glass panes. 
It was a little hard. 

Another thing was harder. In spite of 
Mrs. Golding, who made the fiercest duenna 
possible, the passers-by did stare at me; idle 


| with you ?” 


loungers, who no doubt thought it great fy; 
to inspect a new face, and all the more , 
because it was under a plain cottage bonnes 
and had no protector but an old womar 
With a man beside me, a father or a brothey 
no one would have dared to stare; ang if 
instead of walking I had been driving ;, 
would have been altogether different. Ther 
these young men would have recognized 
position, and paid me the same respectfi 
attentions that they offered to other youyo 
ladies, to whom I saw them talk and low 
courteous and reverential, while to me— 
Was it my lowly condition that exposed 
me to this rude gaze, or only my beauty? }yt 
I hated my beauty since it caused me suc} 
humiliation. My cheeks burning, my heart 
full of angry resentment, I hurried on throug) 
the crowded streets, Mrs. Golding trotting 
after me as fast as she could. A 
“Where are you going?” she pettish) 
said at last. ‘ What on earth is the matter 


It was useless to explain, and indeed | 
hardly knew myself, so I merely replied that 
I was tired, and proposed that we should go 
and sit down in the quietest place we could 
find. 

“ That will be Marlborough Fields, if you 
don’t mind the cows. People say some of 
these days there’s going to be a grand park 
made there for the fine folk to walk in, just 
as they now walk up and down Royal Cres- 
cent. You'll want to go and see them? Of 
course, all you young folk do like the vani- 
ties of the world.” 





Perhaps old folks too; for though I pro- besides 
tested against it, Mrs. Golding, shaking her way, tl 
head in a solemn, incredulous way, took me entirel 
right into the then fashionable promenade. pecs) 
The high, broad walk in front of the Cres- enny: 
cent houses was as full as it could hold of ar 
gayly dressed people, walking up and down, passed 
and conversing together, for every body —— 
seemed to know every body. There were te - 
no carriages, but there was a good sprink- In a 


ling of sedan-chairs, in which the old and 
infirm went about. Some of them were pit- 
iful spectacles, in their apparent struggle 


in Bath 
of such 


. : “Pre 
against remorseless age, sickness, decay; 
° s ee fe oe person, 
their frantic clinging to that poor, feeble “e 
ae : . with n 
life, which could no longer be to them either eae 
1 . . hougo 
a pleasant or desirable thing. We. 
. sli leisure. 
It made me sad—me to whom, in my on ai 
strong, fresh youth, life seemed eternal. | that he 
looked upon these poor creatures as if their The 
melancholy lot could never concern me, and wr 1 
yet it weighed me down, and I was glad to bavi 
get out of the crowd into a foot-path lead- head . 
ing to the Weston Road. There, in a quiet dove 
nook, some kind soul had put up under a and s 
shady tree a comfortable seat, where we sat helped 
down, and Mrs. Golding took out a huge tebe 
parcel of provisions: a most ungenteel re- rie in 
ast, ras ified at it, hungry as | 
past, and I was horrified at it, hungr; unsh 


felt ; but there was no use in objecting ; and, 
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besides, we were quite out of every body’s 


way, the grand people confining themselves | 
entirely to their walk up and down the Cres- | 
cent, where they could see and be seen prop- | 


erly. 

So we sat quiet and alone. 
passed us Save one carriage—a very fine one 
—lriving slowly toward Weston. 

“Bless us!” cried Mrs. Golding, indignant- 
ly, “how stuck-up the world is growing! 
In my time there were only four carriages 
in Bath, and only the very rich people thought 
of such a thing.” 

“Probably the owner of that one is a rich 
person,” said I, carelessly; but I followed it 
with my eyes, for I was very tired, and I 
thought how nice it would be to be driving 


leisurely home instead of waiting about here | 
for an hour, and then being jolted back in | 
| and, seeing me, gave a start. 


that horrid carrier’s cart. 

These half-sad, half-envious musings must 
have lasted some minutes, for Mrs. Golding, 
having eaten and drunk her fill, leaned her 
head back against the tree in a delicious 
doze. The same carriage drove past again, 
and, stopping a little way off, the footman 
helped out its only occupant, an elderly gen- 


FOR ADDRESSING A STRANGE LADY.” 


Nothing | 


| Mrs. Golding 


| before 


hard against his weakness, and holding him- 
self as upright as he could. Then I per- 
ceived he was the same old gentleman who 
kad picked up my half sovereign for me in 
the shop. 

Glad to return civility for civility, I made 
room for him, squeezing myself close up to 
-a politeness which he just 
acknowledged, without looking at me, sat 


| down, quite exhausted, and closed his eyes. 


What a contrast it was—the sleepy half- 
life of these two old people, one on either 


| side of me, with that strong, vivid, youth- 
| ful life of mine, full of such an endless ca- 


pacity for pleasure and pain! Would it 
ever dwindle down to this? Should I ever 
be like them? It seemed impossible. 

Mrs. Golding’s eyes were still peacefully 
shut; but the old gentleman opened his, 


“T beg pardon; I am sure I have seen you 
-yes, yes, now I recollect. Excuse 
me.” And he took his hat off, clear off, from 
his reverend white head. ‘“ You will pardon 
an old man for addressing a strange lady; 
but I really think I must somewhere or 


lother have had the pleasure of meeting 


] ’ . . ” 
Ueman, who, after walking feebly a turn or you. 


two in the sunshine, came toward the bench, 
much exhausted, though evidently striving 


I shook my head, smiling. 


‘Pardon, then, a thousand times. You, 
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young lady, may make a blunder sometimes 
when you are seventy-three years old.” 

I said I made blunders now, and I was 
only seventeen. 

“Only seventeen! You look older. But 
perhaps you are the eldest of a large fami- 
ly ?” 

'“Oh no! We 
mother and I.” 

“A most fortunate pair,” said he, bowing, 
but asked no further personal questions. 
And indeed, though we immediately began 
talking, and talked straight on, upon all 
sorts of subjects, for a full half hour, he nev- 
er made the slightest approach to any topic 
that could imply any euriosity about me or 
my affairs. He was equally reticent about 
himself, keeping punctiliously to the cau- 
tious, neutral ground of pleasant generali- 
ties—a characteristic, I often think, of well- 
bred people, and which constitutes the charm 
of their society; just as the secret of true 
politeness consists in one thing—unselfish- 
ness; or, as the Bible puts it, “esteeming 
others better than themselves.” 

In my short, shut-up life I had seen few 
men, fewer gentlemen ; none, indeed, to com- 
pare with the characters ih my books—Sir 
Charles Grandison, the Waverley heroes, and 
even those of Miss Austin, whom I less ap- 
proved, for they were so like every body else, 
and I wanted somebody quite different. Now 
this old gentleman was certainly different 
from any one I had ever seen, and I admired 
him exceedingly. 

Nor, recalling him, do I wonder at my ad- 
miration, sudden as it The fine old 
head, with its aquiline features, the erect, 
soldierly bearing, the dignified and yet gen- 
tle manners—as courteous to a mere “slip 
of a girl” as if she had been a duchess—the 
blandly toned voice, and easy flow of con- 
versation, belonging to the period when con- 
versation was really held as a fine art, and 
no flippancy or slang was tolerated. 
never seen any one to equal him. Above 
all, I was struck by his wonderful tact—the 
faculty of drawing one out, of making one at 
ease with one’s self, so that one unfolded as 
naturally as a flower in sunshine: which 
quality, when the old possess, and will take 
the trouble to use it, makes them to the 
young the most charming companions in 
the world. 

I was deeply fascinated. I forgot how 
the time was slipping on, and my mother 
sitting waiting for me at home, while I was 
enjoying myself without her, talking to a 


are only two—just my 


was. 


gentleman whom I had never set eyes on} 


before to-day, and of whose name and cir- 


cumstances I was as utterly ignorant as he | 


was of mine. 
The shadows lengthened, the soft rosy 


twilight began to fade, and the thrush’s | 


long evening note was heard once or twice 
from a tall tree. 


I had | 


| “Spring come again!” said the old gents 
}man, with a slight sigh. “The days a. 
lengthening already ; it is five o'clock.” e 
| he looked at his watch, a splendid old-fag, 
ioned one, with a large P in diamonds » 
the back. ‘“ My carriage will be Up direct 
I always dine at six, and dislike bein 
punctual, though I have no ladies to attren: 
me homeward, no fair faces to brightey , 
poor board. Alas! I have neither daughter 
nor granddaughters.” ts 

A wife, though, he must have had: ¢, 
there was a thin wedding-ring on the lity), 
finger of his left hand, which it fitted exact. 
ly, his hands being remarkably smal] ay) 
delicate for such a tall man. I always my 
ticed people’s hands, for my mother had tol 
me miné were rather peculiar, being the er. 
act copy of my father’s, with long thin fy. 
gers and almond-shaped nails. This old gep. 
tleman’s were, I fancied, rather like them, y 
least after the same sort of type. 

“You have no granddaughters! What, 
pity! Would you have liked to have some?” 

And then I blushed at this all but rud 
question, the more so as he started, and , 
faint color came into his cheek also, old 
he was. 

“Pardon me: I did not mean exactly that 
—that— But why should I dilate on m 
own affairs? She is having a good long doz 
al fresco, this worthy nurse of yours.” (Ther 
he at least had not concluded Mrs. Golding 
to be my grandmother. ) 

“Yes; I suppose she is tired. We ought 
to be going home. My mother will be « 
dull: I have hardly ever left her for a whol 
day alone.” 

“Ts your mother like you? Or, rather, ar 
you like your mother ?” 

This was the only question he had put 
that could at all be considered personal; 
and he put it very courteously, though ex 
amining my face with keen observation th 
while. 

“T, like my mother? Oh no; it is my f 
ther I take after. Though I never saw him; 
I was a baby when he died. But my moth- 
| er—I only wish I were like her; so good, » 
sweet, so—every thing! There never was 
her equal in the whole world.” 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“T dare say she thinks the same of he 
danghter. It is a way women have. Nevet 

mind, my dear; I am not laughing at yow 
| happy enthusiasm. It will soon cool down’ 
“T hope I shall never cool down into not 
| admiring my mother!” said I, indignantly. 
“No, of course. Mothers are an admiri- 
| ble institution, much more so than fathers 
sometimes. But your nurse is waking up 
Good-afternoon, madam.” He was of the old 
school, who did not think politeness wasted 
on any thing in the shape of a woman. 
“Your young lady and I have been having 
such a pleasant little conversation!” 
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“Indeed, Sir!” said my duenna, bristling | 
nut Ay “ z 


uy at once, but smoothing down her ruttled 
feathers when she perceived it was quite an 
1) gentleman, a real gentleman too, who 
; ee n talking to me. “ But it’s time we 
Are you rested now, 


were ovVing home. 
\iss Picardy ?” 
rhe old man started violently. 


«What did you say? What is her name ?” 


| 
| 


. | 
His eagerness, even excitement, put Mrs. 


Golding on the defensive at once. 
“[T can’t see, Sir, that a 


iy’sname is any business of yours. 


Mi 


strange young 


You’ve 


never seen her before to-day, and you cer- | 


ily won't after; so ’m not a-going to 


nswer any of your questions. Come, my | 


But the old gentleman had fixed his eyes 


haking with agitation. 

“J beg pardon,” he said, turning to Mrs. 
(Golding, with an evident effort; “‘ you are 
uite right—quite right; but, in this one 
ustance, if you would allow me to know 
her name—” 

“No, I won’t; and you ought to be 
whamed of yourself for asking it,” cried my 
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being hurriedly written 
name, when I made it out, caused 


start in intense astonishment. It 
“ Lieutenant-General Picardy.” 


in pencil, But the 
me to 


was— 


oO 


CHAPTER IV. 

As was natural, during the whole drive 
home in that horrid shaky carrier’s cart, I 
thought of little else than the card in my 
pocket. I had put it there at once, without 
showing it to Mrs. Golding, who saw I vas 
offended with her, and perhaps recognized 
that I had some reason to be. But in no 
case should I have discussed the matter with 
her. I was very proud in those days, and 


had no notion of being confidential with my 
n me, examining me intently, and almost | 


}own private affairs. 


| died the last of his race 
| his elder brother. 


ngry protectress, as she tucked me under 


rarm, and marched me off; for, of course, 
sistance on my part would have been ri- 
culous. 

Presently I ventured a remonstrance, but 
is stopped at once— 


inferiors. 

Besides, it might possibly concern us—our 
The name, Picardy, 
very peculiar one that this 
stranger might turn out to be some relative 
of ours. What relative? Little as I knew 
about my father, I did know that he had 


was such a 


so it could not be 
Perhaps an uncle? Or 
possibly—no, it was too much to expect !—it 
would be too like a bit out of a book, and a 


very romantic book indeed—that this most 


| interesting old gentleman should turn out 


to be my grandfather. 
Yet I clung to the fancy, and to a hundred 


“You don’t know Bath ways, my dear. | fancies more, until, by the time we reached 


Wait till you get home, and then tell your 
\other.” 


“Of course I shall tell my mother. But 


| 


home, I had worked myself up into a condi- 
tion of strong excitement. 
It was already dark, but I saw my moth- 


t was a shame to be rude to such a kind old | er’s figure against the blind, and her hand 
ventleman—the most charming old gentle- | put forward to draw it and look out, as she 


man I ever saw.” 

“Very well. 
I've done my duty.” 

And she hurried me on, till, just stopping 
to breathe at the corner of Royal Crescent, 
there overtook us a gray-headed man, who 
ooked like an old family servant. He 
touched his hat respectfully. 

“Beg pardon, but I believe you are the 
young lady who was sitting beside my mas- 
terin Marlborough Fields? He desired me 
to go after you, and give you this card.” 

Mrs. Golding extended her hand. 

“No, no; I was told to give it to the 
young lady herself. Allright. Good-after- 
noon, miss.” 

He too looked keenly in my face, and 
started even as his master had done. 

“Lord bless us! The saints be about us!” 
[heard him mutter to himself. 

But he was evidently an old soldier like- 
wise, who simply obeyed orders, asking no 
questions; so he touched his hat again, and 
walked back as fast as he could. 

I took the card—an ordinary visiting-card 
—with a name and address printed thereon; 
a second address, “ Royal Crescent, Bath,” 


. . } 
Charming or not charming, | down the street. 


eaught the first rattle of the cart wheels 
In a minute more I had 
leaped out, and come face to face with her 
dear little figure standing at the door, the 
calm eyes shining upon me—no, shining up 
at me, for I was so tall—and the cheerful 
voice saying, in that peculiarly soft tone 


| which rings in my ears even now when I 


am sad and alone, ‘“ Well, my child ?” 

A sudden thrill went through me. For 
the first time in my life I knew something 
which my mother did not know; I had a 
strong interest in which she possibly might 
not share. For the Picardy name was hers, 


but the Picardy blood was wholly mine. 


“Well, my child, and have you had a 
pleasant day ?” 

I could not answer immediately. She 
saw, quick as lightning, that things were 
not all right with me, and perhaps imagin- 
ing I had been annoyed by some difficulty 
concerning Mrs. Golding, bade me not tell 
her a single thing that had happened until 
I had taken off my bonnet, and had some 
tea. 

“Then you will be rested, and can unfold 
to me all your adventures.” 
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Adventures, indeed! Little she knew! 
And some instinct made me put off, minute | 
after minute, telling her the strange thing | 
which had befallen me. 

“But you have really enjoyed yourself, | 
my darling,” 


said my mother, anxiously, as 
she folded up my pelisse, for I was so bewil- 
dered that I did less for myself than usual. 
“Oh yes, very much. 
your shawl 


And I have bought | 


such a beautiful shawl! Shall 


we look at it now?” 

“Not till after you have had some tea, my 
child. How tired you look! Are you sure | 
you are quite well ?” 

“Oh yes! But, mother darling 


BS) 


something 
Look } 
here: an old gentleman gave me this card— 
such a charming old gentleman, who sat be- | 
side me on a bench and talked to me, and I | 
talked to him. It was not wrong, was it?” | 

“No, no,” said my mother, hurriedly, try- 
ing in vain to decipher the card by the dim | 
candle-light. | 

“And when we left him, he wanted to} 
know my name, and Mrs. Golding was so 
cross, and refused to give it—so he sent his | 
man after us with this card. Look, is it not 
? It is our name, our very own name, | 


has happened—something so strange! 


strange 
‘Lieutenant-General Picardy. 

My mother sunk on a chair, deadly pale. 
“ Ah, I knew it would come, some day. My | 
child, my own only child!” 

She flung her arms about me, and burst 
out weeping as I had never seen her weep | 
before. 

When she recovered herself I had put the 
card away, but she asked me for it, and ex- | 
amined it carefully. 

“Yes, it must be General Picardy himself. 
I did not know he lived at Bath; indeed, I 
doubted if he were living at all. I have not 
heard of him for so many years.” 

“ But, mother, who is General Picardy ?” 

“Your grandfather.” 


” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
I too sank down on a chair, shaking all 
It was such a surprise. | 
A painful surprise too, for it implied that | 


over with agitation. 


my mother had had secrets from me—secrets 
kept for years. 

“And you never told me? 
old enough to know something about my 
own grandfather, whom I always supposed 
to be dead.” 

“T never said so. But still I thought it 
most probable, since if alive he must have 
been keeping silence and enmity against me 
for seventeen years.” 

“Enmity against you, my own best, dear- 
est mother! Then I will throw his card 
into the fire, and never think of him again.” 

She stopped my hand. ‘“ No—he is your 
grandfather, your father’s father, and the 
nearest relation, after me, that you have in 
the world. Let us talk about him quietly 
by-and-by. Come down to tea now, Elma, 
my child. You know,” with a faint strug- 


| wrath, first against her, and then 


| They never come now at all. 


mother there to soothe them. 
| 
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gle at a smile, “ you always say, if the 
were coming to an end, mother n 


ust hay 
her tea. 


I laughed, and my momentay 


against 
It seems Strange, byt} 
was prone to these outbursts of passion , 


I was a girl, though they never 


him, passed away. 
lasted ] 
Sometir 


could almost wish they did, if ] had ; 


“And after tea, mother, you will lly 
every thing ?” 

“Yes. I would have told you long q 
but it was a painful story, and one tha 
thought could not possibly signify to yo 
future, or affect your happiness in any wa 
Perhaps I judged wrong.” 

“Oh no, you were right, you always are,” 
cried I, impulsively; and when I heard the 
story, my reason seconded this conviction, 

But first my mother made me tell her » 
adventure, which I did, concealing nothing 
not even my ardent admiration of the oli 
gentleman who was my grandfather—t}, 
first real gentleman, I declared, that I had 
ever seen. 

“Yes, I believe he is that,” sighed my 
mother. ‘So was your father—so were al] 
the family. It is a very old and honorable 
family.” 

“Tam glad.” 

Yes; I was glad, and proud also. T look- 
ed down on my hands, my pretty hands, 
then up at my face, where in the old erack- 


ed mirror I saw an image—was it not a soft- 


ened kind of image of that stern old face 
with the aquiline nose, firm close mouth, 
and brilliant eyes? Ay, undoubtedly I was 
a Picardy. 

My mother, if she noticed me, said noth- 
ing, but only made me sit down on th 
hearth-rug at her feet, with my arm across 
her lap, and her soft hands stroking my haii 
—our favorite position when we had a talk. 
Then she began telling me the story of the 
past. 

A sad story, though I could see that she 


| intentionally made it as little so as possible. 
| Still, any body with ordinary 
Surely I was| must have felt sure that there had been 


perceptions 


many painful bits in it, though she glossed 


them over, and did not dwell upon them. 


In the first place, my father’s marriage 


| with her had evidently been considered by 


his father a disgraceful mésalliance ; for h 
| refused to see him, and would have disin- 
| herited him, only the property was entailed 
| Entailed, however, strictly in the male line, 
; and I was a daughter! My birth, which my 
| father had reckoned on as a means of recon- 
| ciliation, disappointed him so excessivel| 

that he, in his turn, declared he would not 
| look at me, and died a month afterward. 

Whether in their brief married life he had 
been to my mother kind or unkind—wheth 
er his own untrueness had brought about 
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-< patural results (for he had persuaded her | baby had against the harsh world—my poor 
it his father had no objection to their un- | little helpless baby—my almost more help- 

»»), whether he came to blame her for hay- | less little girl, who was growing up head- 
lieved in him, to reproach her for hay- | strong, self-willed, yet so passionately loy- 

* loved him, and loved him, too, when he |ing! No wonder I seized upon the only 
is an utter wreck in health and fortune chance I had for your safety after I was 
hings were thus or not I can not tell.| gone. I told General Picardy that all I 


she did not tell me. She certainly did not; asked of him was to educate you, so as to 


~sige ny father, but she never blamed him; | be able to earn your own living—that he 
vd when I began to blame him she laid her | need not even acknowledge you as his 
ind on my lips, as if to say that, after all, | granddaughter—his heiress you could not 
was my father. be, for I knew the property passed to a dis- 
But my yrandfather I was free to criticise | tant cousin. But I entreated him to bring 
[ chose, and I did it pretty sharply too. | you up so as to be a good woman, an edu- 
a poor soldier, to insult my mother by | cated woman, and then leave you to fight 
ising her of “catching” my father, when | your own battle, my poor child!” 
e could get nothing by it, not even money, “But I have had no need to fight it. My 
the family estate did not fall in till after | mother has fought it for me.” 


hey were married, and it was her father “Yes, so far. Are you satisfied ?” 


ey lived upon—her father, the tradesman, “T should think so, indeed! And now, 
ho, however uneducated, had been an hon- | mother, I shall fight for you.” 


est, independent man, and had educated his She smiled, and said “there was no 


iid and made her a lady—quite as much | need.” Then she explained that having 


alady as her husband was a gentleman. | always in view this possibility of my being 


So thought I, and said it too, as far as I| sent to my grandfather and brought up by 
lared; but my mother always stopped me, | him, she had never said a word to me of 
nd confined herself to strictly relating the | his unkindness to herself; indeed, she had 


facts of the case. | thought it wisest to keep total silence with 


When she was a widow, and my grand-| regard to him, since if I once began ques- 


father was living, solitary and childless, at| tioning, it would have been so difficult to 


s newly gained estate, she thought there | tell half-truths, and full explanations were 


night be some relenting, at any rate toward | impossible to a child. 


e; but there was none. Her letter remain-| ‘ But now, Elma, you are no child. You 
| long unanswered, and then there came | can judge between right and wrong. You 
ie from the family lawyer, saying that if | can see there is a great difference between 
Miss Pieardy-—that was myself—were sent | avoiding a bad man and keeping a dignified 
)the General at once, she would be received | silence toward a good man who unfortunate- 
ud adopted, on condition that her mother | ly has misjudged one, under circumstances 
nounced all claim to her, and never saw | when one has no power to set one’s self right. 


er again. Understand me, though I have kept aloof 
“And what did you say ?” I exclaimed, in | from him, I have never hated your grand- 

passionate indignation. |father. Nor do I now forbid you to love 
“T said that my child was my child—that | him.” 

I would neither renounce her nor connive| “Oh, mother, mother!” 


1 . . | “2 
at her renouncing me so long as I lived. I clung to her neck. Simply as she had 


But that after I was dead—and I thought | told her story, as if her own conduct therein 
then that my life would be short—she would | had been the most ordinary possible, I must 
long legally to General Picardy, and I | have been blind and stupid not to perceive 
vould leave orders for her to be sent to him | that it was any thing but ordinary, that very 


immediately.” |few women would have acted with such 
“That was wrong.” | wisdom, such self-abnegation, such exceed- 


“No; it was right,” returned my mother, | ing generosity. 
slowly and softly. “For my own parents | “You don’t blame me, then, child, for keep- 
were dead, I had no near kindred, and if I| ing you to myself? I was not keeping you 
had, General Picardy was as near, or nearer. | to poverty—we had enough to live upon, 
Besides, though hard to me, I knew him to | and, with care, to educate you fit for any 
ive been always a just, honorable, upright position which you might hereafter be call- 
man; & man to be trusted; and whom else | ed to fill, so that General Picardy need nev- 
could I trust? I was quite alone in the ler be ashamed of his granddaughter. For 
world, and I might die any day—I often | all else, could any thing have made up to 
thought I should.” my girl for the want of her mother ?” 
“My darling mother!” “Nothing—nothing! Oh, what you have 
“Yes; it was rather hard to bear,” she | gone through, and for me, too!” 
said, with a quivering lip. “To feel as ili| “That made it lighter and easier. When 
as I often felt then, and to know that my | you are a mother yourself you will under- 


own frail life was the sole barricade my | stand.” 
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“ But General Picardy”—for I could not 
say grandfather—“ did he answer your let- 
ter ?” 

“No. Still, I took care he should always 
have the option of doing so. Wherever we 
lived, I sent our address to the lawyer. But 
nothing came of it, so of late years I con- 
cluded he was either grown childish—he 
must be a good age now—or was dead. But 
I kept faithfully to my promise. I told you 
nothing about him, and I educated you so 
as to meet all chances—to be either Miss 
Picardy of Broadlands, or Miss Picardy, 
the daily governess, as I was slowly coming 
to the conclusion you would have to be. 
Now 

My mother looked steadily at me, and I at 
her. I do not deny the sudden vision of a 
totally changed life—a life of ease and 
amusement, able to get and to give away 
all the luxuries I chose—flashed across my 
mind’s eye. ‘ Miss Picardy of Broadlands,” 
and Miss Picardy, the poor daily governess. 
What a difference! My heart beat, my 
cheeks burned. 

‘Suppose your grandfather should want 
you? You said he seemed much agitated 
at hearing your name; and he must have 
taken some trouble to inform you of his, and 
his address too. No doubt he wishes you 
to write to him.” 

“T will not. He is a wretch!” 

“Hush; he is your grandfather.” 

“Don’t attempt to make excuses for his 
conduct,” cried I, furiously, the more furi- 
ously for that momentary longing after bet- 
ter fortunes to which I have pleaded guilty. 
**T will never forgive him as long as I live.” 

“That is more than I have ever said of 
him or any human being.” 

“ Because, mother, you are the most gen- 
erous woman alive. Also, because the wrong 
was done to yourself. It is much easier, as 
you often say, to forgive for one’s self than 
for another person. Myself I don’t care for ; 
but I can’t forgive him for his behavior to 
you.” 

“You ought, I think,” was the earnest an- 
swer. “Listen, Elma. Unkind as he was, 
unfairly as he treated me, he himself was 
treated unfairly too. I could never explain, 
never put myself right with him. I was 
obliged to bear it. But it made me tender 
over him —indeed, rather sorry for him. 
Never mind me, my child. There is no rea- 


son in the world why your grandfather | 


should not be very fond of you.” 

Here my mother began to tremble, though 
she tried not to show it, and I felt her grasp 
tighten over my hand. 

“Darling mother,” said I, cheerfully, 
““why should we trouble ourselves any more 
about this matter? Ihave seen my grand- 
father. He has seen me. Let us hope the 
pleasure was mutual! And there it ends.” 

“Tt will not end,” said my mother, half to 


herself. She looked up at me as | stood 
the hearth, very proud and erect, I d 
for I felt proud. I longed to have Salen. 
of facing my grandfather again, and lettii 
him see that I had a spirit equal to his oy 
that if he disclaimed me, I also was int 
ent to him, and wished to have nothiyo 
common with him—except the 
which he could not deprive me: I too wag 
My mother looked at me kee 
as if I had been another woman’s chiJq r 
“No, no, it will not end.” 
But when two, three, four days slipped 
and nothing occurred : 
have been rather difficult for my grandfat}, 
to find us out, but I never thought of ; 
commonplace fact—the sense that all 
ended came upon me with a vexatious } 
I had obstinately resisted my mother’s yy : 
posal to write to General Picardy. 
“No; the lawyer has our London address 
he can write there, and we shall get it 
By all means let him have a litt 
trouble in discovering us, as he might hay 
done any time these seventeen years.” 
“ But the address may have got lost,” 
“Or when he comes t 
think it over, and especially when he gets 
no answer to his card, he may doubt if y 
gvere the right person. ' 


gued my mother. 


Yet, if he only look- 


However, if I bore my father’s likeness 
my face, I was all my mother in my heart; 
as self-contained, as independent, only 
half so meek, as she. 
against my grandfather ; bitterly I resente 
those long years of silence on his part, when, 
for all he knew, we might have sunk int 
hopeless poverty, or even starved. 

“No, he knew we could not starve,” said 
my mother, when I angrily suggested this 
“T told him we had our pension, which 
doubtless he considered quite enough 
You must remember, in his eyes I was 
a very humble person.” 

“You, with your education !” 

“ He never knew I was educated. 
ever told him any thing about me,” added 
“He only knew I was a trades- 
man’s daughter; and that, to persons lil 
General Picardy, is a thing unpardonabl 
His son might as well have married a com 
mon servant; he saw no difference; indeed, 


My spirit revolted 


“Tt is true—and you will find many otl- 
There are strong class 
distinctions in the world—only we hav 
lived out of the world; but we can not d 
so much longer;” and she sighed. “As t 
ladyhood, an educated woman is every wher 
But you are also a lad) 


ers who think so. 


and always a lady. 


And then she told me of my long string 
of ancestors, and how her marriage must 
have fallen like a thunder-bolt upon the 
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slippe d For growing near earth ?” 
, it y ‘repeated these lines to her, half laughing, 
andfat} waif erying, vowing that no power on earth 
ht of t r ald compel me to have any thing to say | 
it all ha » General Picardy, unless he fully and re- 
10US } ectfully recognized my mother. 
her's jy “But there seemed little chance of this he- 
wie resolution being put to the test. Day 
n address iter day slipped by; the ring of purple and 
get it ir vellow crocuses under our parlor window 
re a litth jropped their cups and lay prone on the 
ight hay sound, to be succeeded by red and lilac 
irs,” yrimroses. Soon in our daily walks we found 
lost,” ar ‘he real wild primroses. I brought them 
comes t home by handfuls, happy as acchild. I had 
n he get never before lived in the country—the real 
bt if y ountry—such as I had read of in Miss Mit- 
only look- HB ford’s and other books; and every day 
. rought me new interests and new pleas- 
iKeness 


ures, small indeed, but very delicious. 
ny heart However, in the midst of all, I think we 
only not vere both conscious of a certain uneasy sus- 


revolted peuse—perhaps even disappointment. No 
L resented J word came from my grandfather. Whether 
art, whe we hoped or feared—I hardly knew which 
sunk int ny feeling was—that he would find us out, 
be did not do it. The suspense made me 

rve,” sal 


restless, so restless that I was sure my moth- 
Sted this saw it, for she proposed to recommence 


mn, which #% my studies. 

jugD 10 

ine Ps a “Tis better to work than live idle, 

, a ‘Tis better to sing than to grieve.’” 
said she, smiling. 

Nobod “But lam not grieving; what should I 
e,” adde grieve about? I have every thing in the 
a trades- § world to make me happy,” was my half-vex- 
sons lik ed reply. 
rdonable And yet somehow I was not quite happy. 
2d a com I kept pondering again and again over the 
; indeed, @ story of my parents, and recalling every 

word and look of my grandfather, who had 
attracted me to an extent of which I myself 
1any oth- was unaware until I began to doubt if I 
ong class should ever see him any more. Whatever 
we hav his fanlts might have been, or whatever 
n not d faults of others, as my mother half hinted, 

“ As t night have caused them, to me he had ap- 
ry where peared altogether charming. 
so a lady Besides, though I should have been 

ashamed to own these last, with the thonght 
ng string #% of him came many foolish dreams—-spring- 


ge must 


npon the 


ing out of the Picardy blood, I fancied, and 
yet before I knew there was any thing re- 
Vor. XLVIII.—No. 285.—25 





Why my father |markable in the Picardy blood they had 
vor risked it, I can not comprehend, except | never come to me—dreams of pride, of posi- 
py supposing him to have been a young man | tion ; large houses to live in, beautiful clothes 
¢ Hib g)o always did what he liked best at the | to wear, and endless luxuries both to enjoy 


oarted mother—the scape-goat upon whom | 








and to distribute. Yes, let me do myself 
this justice—I never wished to enjoy alone. 

When we peeped at the handsome old 
houses walled in with their lovely gardens, 
as one often sees in Devonshire villages, or 
met the inmates, who passed us by, of course, 
they being the “gentry” of the place, and 
we only poor people living in lodgings, I 
used to say to myself, “‘ Never mind, I am as 
well born as they; better perhaps, if they 
only knew it;” and I would carry myself 
all the loftier because I knew my clothes 
were so plain and so shabby——for I refused 
to have any thing that summer, lest my 
mother should feel compunction about her 
Paisley shawl. 

That lovely shawl! it was my one unal- 
loyed pleasure at this time. She looked so 
sweet in it—its soft white and gray harmo- 
nizing with the black dress she always wore, 
though she did not pretend to permanent 
mourning. Though not exactly a pretty 
woman, she had so much of youth about her 
still that she gave the effect of prettiness ; 
and being small, slight, and dainty of figure, 
if you walked behind her you might have 
taken her for a girl in her teens instead of a 
woman long past forty. A lady indeed !— 
she was a lady, every inch of her! The idea 
of my grandfather supposing she was not! 
I laughed. to myself over and over again as 
I recalled how I had unconsciously praised 
hertohim. Ifhe expected me to be ashamed 
of my mother, he would find himself egre- 
giously mistaken. 

How did she feel? Was her mind as full 
as mine of this strange adventure, which had 
promised so much and resulted in nothing? 
I could not tell, she never spoke about it; 
not till, having waited and waited till I 
could bear it no longer, I put to her the 
question direct, did she think we should 
ever hear of my grandfather, and would she 
be glad or sorry if we never did ? 

“My child, I hardly know. It may be, as 
I said, that the lawyer has lost our address, 
or that General Picardy expects you to pay 
him the respect of writing first. Would 
you like to do it?” 

“No. And you? You never answered 
my second question—if we hear of him no 
more, shall you be sorry or glad ?” 

My mother hesitated. “ At first, I own it 

vas a great shock to know he was so near, 
and had seen you, because I always felt sure 
that once seeing you, he would want to have 
you.” 

“ And would you have let him have me ?” 

She smiled faintly. “I think I would 
have tried to do what was right at the time; 
what was best for you, my darling. But 
apparently we are neither of us likely to 
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have the chance. I fear you must be con- 
tent with only your mother.” 

Only my mother! Did she imagine I was 
not content? And had her imaginations 
any foundation ? 

I think not. The more I recall my old 
self, that poor Elma Picardy, who had so 


many faults, the more I feel sure that this | 


fault was not one of them. I had a romantic 
longing to see my grandfather again, per- 


THE LAND OF THE 





COPY OF AN OLD BUBMESE PAINTING. 


NE of the most interesting works of 
travel recently published is that in 
which Mr. Frank Vincent, Jun., records the 
story of his wanderings in the Land of the 
White Elephant. His travels embraced a 
region little visited by English or Ameri- 
can tourists, extending through the coun- 
tries of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin 
China, and included a visit to the mysterious 
ruins of the ancient city of Angkor, of which 
he is the first to give an accurate and detailed 
description. We do not propose, in this pa- 
per, to follow Mr. Vincent through all his 
wanderings in these interesting regions, but 
only to meet him, here and there, at different 
points of his journey, where strange and note- 
worthy things are to be found. 
Mr. Vincent landed at Rangoon in April, 
1871. This city, the commercial capital of 


* The Land of the White Elephant. Sights and Scenes 
in Southeastern Asia, A Personal Narrative of Travel 


and Adventure in Farther India, embracing the Coun- | 


tries of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin China. 
3y Frank Vincent, Jun. With Map, Plans, and II- 
lustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


haps even a wish to rise to my natura) | 
in society and enjoy its advantages. | 
love of luxury, position, or desire for py», 
sonal admiration—these were not my «i», 
Nothing that my grandfather could ~ 
given me would have weighed for 
in comparison with my mother. 
So the weeks went by and nothing hy), 
pened. It was already the end of Ap: 
when something did happen at last, 
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Burma, is of comparatively recent origin. It 
was founded by King Alompra, the Burmes 
conqueror of Pegu, in 1755, and was people 
by the inhabitants of the ancient capital of 
the province, who were forced away fron 
| their homes for that purpose. It was cap- 
tured by the British in 1824, during the firs 
Burmese war, but was afterward restored 
| In 1852 it again fell into their hands, and 
will now remain, doubtless, permanently it 
| their possession. The population at present 
is about 60,000—Burmese, Chinese, and Hin- 
doos, with a small proportion of Europeans 
The streets are laid out at right angles, au 
most of them are broad, macadamized, and 
|clean. The greater part of the European 
private residences are built of plain teak 
boards, have tiled roofs, and are raised upot 
| piles. The native quarter of the town has: 
| very mean appearance—the houses, or rath 
er huts, being constructed of bamboo, wit! 
| palm-leaf thatch. 
| The most interesting architectural featur 
lof Rangoon is the great “‘Shoay Dagon,” 0! 
|Golden Pagoda, the largest edifice of the 
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kind in Burma, and probably in the world. 
t is situated about a mile from the city, 


Fipon a hill perhaps eighty or a hundred feet 

The entrance, guarded by two | 
ige griffins of brick and mortar, passes be- | 

tween long narrow sheds, which are beanti- | 


n height. 


fully carved and gaudily painted in vermil- 
mand gold, and covered with horrid repre- 
sentations of the Buddhistic tortures reserved 
forthe damned; and thence, mounting a very 
lilapidated staircase, the immense stone ter- 





stands is 


| race upon which the pagoda itself 





|reached. This terrace is nearly a thonsand 
feet square, and the base of the structure, 
standing at its centre, is octagonal-shaped, 
and fifteen hundred feet in circumference, 
while the entire height of the pagoda is three 
hundred feet. It is built of solid masonry 
and lime, covered with gold-leaf, and grad- 
ually tapers to a spire, which terminates in 
a tee (umbrella), an open iron-work cap, 
twenty-six feet in height. The gold upon 
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A BUDDHIST PRIEST. 


this pagoda is said to equal the weight of a 
former Burmese king, and the spire blazes 
so fiercely under a noonday’s sun as to al- 
most dazzle the beholder. At the base of 
the immense structure are broad stone steps 
and large griffins, and also some smaller pa- 
godas of like design and finish. 

Within the inclosure of the pagoda are 
many temples, most of them containing huge 
images of Gaudama (the last Buddha), made 
of wood, brick and lime, marble and metal, 
and nearly all thickly gilded; some of the 
sitting figures are twelve feet, and some of 
the standing ones as much as eighteen feet 
in height. Mr. Vincent noticed that all the 
faces wore a humorons, contented expression, 
one sensual, however, rather than intellect- 
ual. Some of their drapery is made of mi- 
nute pieces of glass, the fringes of the robes 
especially being thus ornamented, having 
the appearance of coats of mail. Some of 
the idols are clothed in yellow garments, 
yellow being the ordained color of all priest- 
ly vestments. On small tables in front of 
many of the images may be seen candles, 
flowers, and little paper flags, the offerings 
of devotees. At short intervals around the 
pagoda are planted lofty poles, decorated 
with various-colored streamers, surmounted 
with tees and rudely fashioned game-cocks, 


the national emblem of the Burmese. Bur- | 


ma is well known to be one of the strong- 
holds of Buddhism. The “Shoay Dagon” 
pagoda derives its peculiar sanctity from 


being the depository, according to Bornes 
tradition, of relies of the last four Budq) J 
—viz., the staff of Kauthathon, the wate 
dipper of Gaunagon, a garment of Kath», 
and eight hairs from the head of Gandy, 
Burman pagodas, it may be observed. ms 
not temples, but monuments erected ty the 
memory of Gaudama, and they are aj] emp: 
posed to contain sacred relics, and cons. 
quently are objects of worship to the pug. 
dhist. The Golden Pagoda rears its |); 
head from a beautiful grove of Palmyra a); 
cocoa palms and mango-trees, but it is xo; 
very symmetrical structure, the base bei : 
far too large and the shaft too massive «, 
secure an elegant effect. What is justly 
termed “the great bell” of Rangoon is hiny, 
in a gayly ornamented pavilion near the |ary, 
pagoda. A dozen men might stand upriy); 
under it with perfect ease. The bell has 
long inscription in the Burman character 
eulogistic of the king who presented it, ¢; 
around its circumference. 

There are several other smaller pagodas 
in Rangoon, but all of them are built pretty 
much on the same plan. The base consists 
of one or more quadrangles, succeeded by 
tapering bell-shaped structure, either round 
or forming a polygon, the apex of which is 
crowned with the tee, and without that ad. 
dition it would be considered incomplete. 
The building itself is invariably a solid mass 
of masonry, constructed of unburned brick, 
with an outer coating of plaster, which usv- 
ally is richly gilded. 

It is now generally believed that the Bur. 
mese, and indeed all the various races and 
nations of Indo-China, migrated at a remot: 
period from the plateaus of Central Asia, and 
that they are of mixed origin, possessing 
some of the characteristics of the Hindoo 
(the Caucasian), and some also of the China- 
man (the Mongol). Thus in person they 
are short and stout, with the small, obliqu 
eyes, high and prominent cheek-bones, and 
flat, short, and broad nose of the Tartar, 
Chinese, and Japanese races, and the “ raven- 
black” hair, pearly teeth, and olive-brown 
skin of the Hindoos and the Malays; aud 
though of nearly the same stature as the 
latter, they generally possess the stouter 
frames of the former. The Burmese are a 
simple-minded, indolent people, frank and 
courteous, fond of amusement and gay-col- 
ored apparel, friendly among themselves, 
and hospitable to strangers. They appre- 


thapa 








ciate a quiet life, smoking and gossiping 
| and sleeping throughout the day, and listev- 
| ing to wild music and singing through half 
lof the night: “stern” ambition is among 
| them, indeed, a very rare trait of character. 
Marriage among the Burmese is a most 
peculiar institution, and the “ marmiagt 
knot” is very easily undone. If two persons 
are tired of each other’s society, they dis 
solve partnership in the following simple 
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BURMESE JUDGE, CLERKS, AND ATTENDANTS. 


nd touching but conclusive manner: They 
respectively light two candles, and shutting 
ip their hut, sit down and wait quietly un- 
til they are burned up. The one whose can- 
die burns out first gets up at once and leaves 
the house (and forever), taking nothing but 
the clothes he or she may have on at the 
time; all else then becomes the property of 
the other party. 

Burmese laws are, on the whole, just and 
wise, and were evidently framed with a view 
to advance the interests of justice and mo- 
rality; but they very often prove futile, ow- 
ng to the tyranny and rapacity of the king, 
ud the venality of many of his officers. 
Theoretically, false swearing is particularly 
obnoxious among the Burmese. A witness 
in court is compelled to take a fearful oath, 
which might well strike terror into simple 
niuds. It invokes the most direfal penal- 


ties for not speaking the truth upon the! 


witness and all his relatives. For instance: 
“Let the calamities occasioned by fire, water, 
rulers, thieves, and enemies oppress and de- 
stroy us, till we perish and come to utter 
destruction. Let us be subject to all the 
calamities that are within the body and all 
that are without the body. May we be 


seized with madness, dumbness, blindness, | 


deafness, leprosy, and hydrophobia. May 
we be struck with thunder-bolts and light- 
hing, and come to sudden death. In the 
nidst of not speaking truth may I be taken 
with vomiting clotted black blood, and sud- 
denly die before the assembled people. 
When Iam going by water, may the water 
hats assault me, the boat be upset, and the 
property lost; and may alligators, porpoises, 
sharks, and other sea-monsters seize and 
crish me to death; and when I change 
worlds, may I not arrive among men or 
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nats, but suffer unmixed punishment and 
regret, in the utmost wretchedness, among 
the four states of punishment, Hell, Prota, 
Beasts, and Athurakai.” Imagine the effect 
of such an oath delivered in a New York 
police court! Yet, notwithstanding these 
fearful imprecations, the Burmese witness 
is quite as uncertain as his civilized and 
Christian brother. 

The vernacular tongue of the Burmese 
has neither declension nor conjugation, and 
is very difficult for Europeans to learn. It 
is written from left to right, with no divis- 
ion between the words, and with letters 
most of which are circles or parts of circles. 
The alphabet contains forty-four letters. 
Printing is unknown. The Burmese write 
generally upon long pieces of black prepared 
paper, and. with thick soap-stone pencils. 
Knowledge is so widely diffused that there 
are few of the common people even who can 
not read and write. Burmese literature con- 
sists, for the most part, of treatises upon 
theological and legal themes in the Pali dia- 
lect, and legends of the different Buddhas, 
simple ballads, and books of astrology, cos- 
mography, and astronomy in both the Pali 
and Burmese languages. 

What is generally known as Burma com- 
prises two distinct regions—British or Low- 
er Burma, which is under English rule, and 
Upper Burma, or more properly Ava, under 
the dominion of a native sovereign. British 
Burma embraces the three divisions of Ara- 
kan, on the eastern shores of the Bay of 
Bengal; Pegu, bordering on the Gulf of 
Martaban, on the south; and the long and 
narrow strip of country styled Tenasserim, 
which extends to the Isthmus of Kraw, on 
the Malay Peninsula. These divisions of 
the country are some of the results of two 
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wars which the English government has 
waged with Burma. The first, in 1824, 
caused by some insults offered to the British 
flag by the Viceroy of Rangoon, was settled 
two years later by the cession to the crown 
of England of the provinces of Arakan and 
lenasserim; the other, concluded in 1853, 
and brought about by native outrages upon 
European merchants and aggressions upon 
British territory, resulted in the annexation 
of the rich province of Pegu to the already 
enormously extended Anglo-Indian empire 
in the East. So that at the present day 
King Mounglon has no sea-board: Ava is 
entirely inland. The Irrawaddy River still 
remains as an outlet for the produce of the 
kingdom, though passing through foreign 
territory. 

The Burmese have been accustomed to 
change their capital rather frequently for 
many years back. This was owing some- 
times to revolution, again to royal caprice 
or superstition, or else change of dynasty. 
Thus Ava was first made capital a.D. 1364; 
next Monchobo (about 1740) was used as the 
seat of government by King Alompra (sur- 


named “the Great,” though a man of low | 


birth, who, having first driven the Talains 


out of Pegu, caused himself to be proclaimed | 
king, then built a palace at Dagong, chan- | 
ging its name to Rangoon, made a treaty with 


the English, and established a new dynasty 


that at present on the throne), it being | 


his native town; then, in 1782, the court 


was removed to Amarapoora; in 1819 the 
government was changed back to Ava, the 
reigning king being thus advised by the 
court astrologers. In 1839 Ava was destroy- 
ed by an earthquake, and then again Mon- 


chobo became the capital. Not long after- | 


vard Amarapoora was a second time chosen 
as the residence of the fickle court; next 


again, for the third time, Ava; and now, since | 


1357, Mandalay, has been the abode of roy- 
alty and power. Ava, which was built on 
an island, is now only a miserable village, 
though the massive ruins still standing at- 
test its former splendor. The ancient city 


wall, sixteen feet high and ten feet thick, | 
formerly inclosed six or seven miles of build- 


ings. It was very famous for its silk manu- 
facture in olden times. 


Mandalay, on the Irrawaddy, is a new | 
city. As recently as 1855 the area now thick- | 
ly peopled was merely farm land. Building 


was begun the following year, and in 1857 


the city was ready for the residence of the | 


court. The houses in the suburbs do not 
differ from those of any of the villages to be 
seen along the river. They are simple frail 
structures of bamboo frame-work, with mat 
covering and thatched roofs, and are raised 
four or five feet from the ground upon wood- 
en piles as a precaution against inundations, 
dampness, and fevers. The lower story is 
sometimes used as a stable for domestic ani- 


mals. During a great part of the year 4), 
plain around Mandalay is flooded with fae 
ter, when the natives are compelled to }, 
take themselves to canoes and rafts in yy, 
ing from place to place. 

The city proper is a square, measuriy, 
mile on each side, and is surrounded ie 
lofty and very thick wall of loose brick (), 
plastered), with a notched parapet, and }, “ 
ing a broad and deep moat filled with cle, 
water. There are three gates on each gijp 
and macadamized streets about a hundny 
feet in width, leading from them, interso, 
| the city at right angles; then between they 
| there are small and irregular streets and } 
|paths. Along the sides of the larger ay, 

nues there run channels for carrying wate 
| (which is brought from the river in a cayy 
| fifteen miles long) throughout the cit 


y 








Each gateway is surmounted by a lofty py 
| ramidal-shaped wooden tower with the cys. 
| tomary terraced roof, and at irregular inte) 

vals there are turrets raised a little high. 
;er than the wall and surmounted by smal! 
wooden pavilions. 

Four or five miles from Mandalay there js 
a very large bell, the largest in the world 
with the exception of that at Moscow. | 
is said to be twelve feet high, and more tha 
sixteen feet in diameter at the lip, and could 
easily contain twenty people. There is 1 
clapper, as in former times it was beater 
from without. It emits no sound now. I: 
was slung from a great beam by a hug 
copper hook or sling ; but the hook has giv- 
en way, and the bell now rests upon som 
blocks of wood carved in strange, grotesqu 
figures. The thickness of the metal of th: 
bell varies from six inches to twelve, and its 
actual weight is about ninety tons. The ex- 
terior measurements of this bell do not muc! 
exceed those of “the great bell of Pekin) 
that being thirteen feet in diameter an 
| fourteen feet in height, but weighing only 
| fifty-three and one-half tons, being mucl 
| thinner than the Burman bell. 
| At Mandalay Mr. Vincent was presented 
to the king, being the first American t 
whom this honor had ever been accorded 
His majesty was inclined to regard our trav- 
| eler as aspy, or, at any rate, a political agent, 
|and could hardly be persuaded that a sane 
man should make a journey of twelve thou- 
sand miles merely to pay his respects to the 
King of Ava and have a look at the famous 
| white elephant; and when Mr. Vincent de- 
clined the offer of a house, living, and as 
many Burmese wives as he wanted, on con- 
dition of his entering the royal service, his 
majesty was confirmed in the opinion that 
the American was a lunatic. When the it- 
| terview terminated, one of the king’s queens 
|or concubines, who, although out of sight, 
had been fanning his majesty with a gor 


geous fan of peacock’s feathers during the 
| audience, took a sly peep at the stranger, 
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f course exhibiting herself at the same 
tine. “Sueh a beautiful creature,” says 
Mr. Vincent, “I have rarely looked upon be- 
fore, and perchance never shall see again. 
She was one of the veritable ‘ houris of Par- 
adise,’ an Oriental pearl of indescribable 
loveliness and symmetry. I will not at- 
tempt a description; but the king’s liberal 
offers came at once to my mind, and I felt 
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| what a great sacrifice it would be to return 
|to my native land, and refuse—nay, almost 
spurn—rank, wealth, and beauty under the 
peacock banner and golden umbrella of his 
| majesty of Ava.” 

On the conclusion of this interesting an- 
dience, Mr. Vincent went to see the so-called 
white elephant. One of the proudest titles 
of the King of Ava is “ Lord of the White 
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Elephant,” though the King of Siam, at 
Bangkok, is also the possessor of one or more 
of these sacred beasts. The Mandalay ani- 
mal Mr. Vincent found to be a male of me- 
dium size, with white eyes and a forehead 
and ears spotted white, appearing as if they 
had been rubbed with pumice-stone or sand- 


as black as coal. 
chained by the fore-legs in the centre of a 
large shed, and was surrounded with the 
“adjuncts of royalty”—gold and white cloth 
umbrellas, an embroidered 
and some bundles of spears in the corners of 
the room. The attendants said that a young 
one, captured in the northeastern part of 
British Burma, near Tounghoo, had recent- 


ly died, after a short residence in the capital, | 


and that the king had been “out of sorts” 
ever since. This animal was suckled by 
twelve women, hired for the express pur- 
pose. These elephant “wet-nurses” thought 
it a great honor to serve in such a capacity. 

The white elephant, well named the Apis 
of the Buddhists, has long been an append- 
age to Burman state. Mr. Ralph Fitch, who 
traveled through Burma about the year 
1582, speaking of the king who reigned at 
that time, says, in his quaint black-letter 
folio, that “among the rest he hath foure 
white elephants, which are very strange and 
rare, for there is none other king that hath 
them but he. If any other king hath one, 
hee will send vnto him for it. When any 
of these white elephants is brought vnto the 
king, all the merchants in the city are com- 
manded to see them, and to giue him a pres- 
ent of halfe a ducat, which doth come to a 
great summe, for that there are many mer- 
chants in the city. After that you have 
giuen your present, you may come and see 
them at your pleasure, although they stand 
in the king’s house. The king, in his title, 
is called the king of the white elephants. 
If any other king hane one and will not send 
it him, he will make warre with him for it, 
for he had rather lose a great part of his 
kingdome than not to conquere him. They 
do very great seruice vnto these white ele- 
phants. Euery one of them standeth in a 
house gilded with golde, and they doe feede 
in vessels of siluer and gilt. One of them, 
when he doth go to the riuer to be washed, 
as euery day they do, goeth under a canopy 
of clothe of golde or of silke, carried ouer 
him by sixe or eight men, and eight or ten 
men goe before him playing on drummes, 
shawmes (clarionets), or other instruments ; 
and when he is washed, and cometh out of 
the riuer, there is a gentleman which doth 
wash his feet in a siluer basin, which is his 
office giuen him by the king. There is no 
account made of any blacke elephant, be he 
neuer so great. And surely there be woon- 


germano’s Description of the Burmese Ry, 
| teresting accounts of the capture, tr¢ 
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saught in the forests of Pegn, it was hoy, 


| with scarlet cords, and waited upon by ¢] 
paper, but the remainder of the body was | a 


He was a vicious brute, | 


highest mandarins of the empire ; hovw, 1) 
place where it was taken being infested w;:) 


| mosquitoes, a silken net was made to Dro. 


tect it from them; how it was transporte; 
to Amarapoora in a boat having a payilio, 
draped with gold-embroidered silk, and yy. 
ered with a roof similar to those cover) 

the royal palaces ; how, on its arrival in t}, 


| city, a grand festival, continuing for thr 


days, was celebrated in its honor; and ho: 
the most costly presents were brought to |: 
by the mandarins, one offering a vase of go) 
weighing 480 ounces. This animal was hop. 
ored no less at its demise than during lif 
Being a female, its funeral was conducted 
with the same forms and rites as those pra 
ticed at the death of a queen. The bod 
was burned upon a pile of sassafras, sandal 
and other aromatic woods, the pyre being 
fired with the aid of four immense gilt )el- 
lows placed at its corners. Three days aft- 
erward its ashes were gathered by the chief 
mandarins, enshrined in gilt urns, and buried 
in the royal cemetery. A superb mausoleum, 
of a pyramidal shape, built of brick, richly 
painted and gilt, was subsequently raised 
over the tomb. If this elephant had been a 
male, it would have been interred with the 
same ceremonial as that used for the sover- 
eign. And even at this day the “ celestial’ 
white elephants are still the objects of great 
veneration, royal favor, and attention. Asid 
from their divine character of (being) trans- 
migrating Buddhas, their possession, accord- 
ing to Burmese superstition, is considered 
to bring prosperity to the country in peac 
and good fortune in war, and therefore thei: 
death is regarded as nothing less than a na- 
tional calamity. At such times the entir 
nation shave their heads, and perform suc): 
deeds of sorrow and mourning as are cus 
tomary on the loss of the nearest and dearest 
of their relatives. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr 
Vincent’s volume is the account of his visit 
to the ruins of Angkor. The journey thith- 
er, across Southern Siam, was part of the 
way performed on small ponies, and the rest 
on elephants or in passenger bullock-carts. 
The body of these vehicles looks very much 
like a huge barrel; it is made of bamboo 
covered with leaves, but so narrow is it that 
one has to sit cross-legged, and so low is it 
that when thus sitting it is impossible to 
wear one’s hat. The driver oceupies a smal! 
seat which projects in front. He guides his 
oxen by means of a small rope passed through 
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CAMBODIAN FEMALE BAND. 


of wooden-clapper bells around their necks, 


and when trotting fast their jingling sound | 


reminds one somewhat of the sleigh-bells in 
winter at home. Upon a good level road 
this mode of conveyance is said to be not dis- 
wreeable, but little of the country through 
which one is riding can, however, be seen. 
At the town of Siamrap, situated about 
three and a half miles from the ruins, Mr. 
Vincent and his companions were hospitably 
received and entertained by the governor. 
During the interview the governor ordered 
his own band of fourteen instruments to play 
for the amusement of his visitors. Cambo- 
dian music, like the Siamese, consists prin- 
cipally of noise—of the shrill and penetra- 
ting sounds produced by flageolets and other 
peculiarly formed reed instruments, and the 
banging, clanging, and rattling of tom-toms, 
cymbals, musical wheels (metal cups of dif- 
ferent sizes and thicknesses struck with a 
hammer), bamboo sticks (also of different 
sizes and thicknesses, and struck in the same 
manner)—all playing their loudest, most in- 
terminable notes in full blast at the same 
time, and for half an hour without intermis- 
sion. The character of the music, however, 
is often sweet, sometimes wailing and rather 
dirge-like, although always played in quick 
time. The instruments themselves are capa- 
ble of considerable melody, if played with 
reference to tune and time, modulation and 
expression. The performers upon the mu- 
sical wheels and the boxes with suspended 





bamboo sticks evinced much skill in the | 
When playing, | 


use of their instruments. 
the musicians sit upon the floor in rows close 
together. There does not appear to be any 
particular leader, and there is also no par- 
ticular tune. 

In style and beauty of architecture, solid- 
ity of construction, and magnificent and 


elaborate carving and sculpture, the great 
Nagkon Wat has no superior, certainly no 
rival, standing at the present day. The 
first view of the ruins is almost overwhelm- 
ing. One writer says, “The ruins of Ang- 
kor are as imposing as the ruins of Thebes 
or Memphis, and more mysterious ;” and an- 
other, M. Mouhot, thinks that “one of these 
temples [Nagkon Wat|}—a rival to that of 
Solomon, and erected by some ancient Mi- 
chael Angelo—might take an honorable 
place beside our most beautiful buildings. 
It is grander than any thing left to us by 
Greece or Rome.” At a first sight one is 
most. impressed with the magnitude, minute 
detail, high finish, and elegant proportions 
of this temple; and then to the bewildered 
beholder arise mysterious after-thoughts— 
who built it ? when was it built ? and where 
now are its builders? But it is doubtful if 
these questions will ever be answered. There 
exist no credible traditions—all is absurd 





| fable or legend. 

The ruins of Angkor are situated in the 
province of Siamrap, Eastern Siam. Let us 
visit them, with Mr. Vincent as guide. We 
| enter upon an immense causeway, the stairs 
| of which are flanked with six huge griffins, 
|each carved from a single block of stone. 
| This causeway, which leads directly to the 
main entrance of the temple, is 725 feet in 
length, and is paved with stones which each 
measures four feet in length by two in 
breadth. On either side of it are artificial 
lakes fed by springs, and each covering 
about five acres of ground. We pass 
through one of the side gates and cross the 
square to a sala situated at the very en- 
trance of the temple. Embosomed in the 
| midst of a perfect forest of cocoa, betel-nut, 

and toddy palms, and with no village in 
sight—excepting a dozen or more huts, the 
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abodes of priests having the charge of it 
the general appearance of the wonderful | —which is raised on three terraces, the , 
temple is beautiful and romantic as well as | about thirty feet above the other— includ 
impressive and grand. | the roof, is of stone, but without cement, a), 
The outer wall of Nagkon Wat-— which | so closely fitting are the joints as even yo, 
ords signify a city or assemblage of tem- | to be scarcely discernible. The quarry whe, 
ples or monasteries—about half a mile| the stone is hewn is about two days’ tr 
square, is built of sandstone, with gateways | —thirty miles—distant, and it is ‘SUppos 
ipon each side, which are handsomely carved | the transportation of the immense boulde 
with figures of gods and dragons, arabesques | could only have been effected by means 
ind intricate scrolls. Upon the western side | a water communication—a canal or river 
is the main gateway, and passing through | when the country was submerged at the e 
this and up a causeway (paved with slabs of | of the rainy season. The shape of the builq 
stone three feet in length by two in breadth) | ing is oblong, being 796 feet in length ang 
for a distance of a thousand feet, we arrive | 588 feet in width, while the highest centr, 
at the central main entrance of the temple. | pagoda rises some 250 odd feet above 
About the middle of the causeway, on either | ground, and four others, at the angles of th, 
side, are image-houses, much decayed, and | court, are each about 150 feet in height. 
overgrown with rank parasitic plants; and| Passing between low railings, we asce1 
a little farther on are two small ponds, with | a platform—composed of boulders of sto 
carved stone copings, which in most places | four feet in length, one and a half feet ; 
are thrown down. The foundations of Nag- | width, and six inches in thickness—and e1 
kon Wat are as much as ten feet in height, | ter the temple itself through a column 
ind are very massively built of the same vol- | portico, the fagade of which is beautifull 
wnie rock as that used in the construction | carved in basso-relievo with ancient myth 
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jogical subjects. From this doorway, on! carry a sort of battle-axe, others a weapon 
either side, runs a corridor with a double} which much resembles a golf-club, and oth- 
row of columns, cut—base and capital—from | ers are represented as using the bow and 
single blocks, with a double, oval-shaped | arrow. In one place is a grotesque divinity 
roof, covered with carving and consecutive | who sits elegantly dressed upon a throne 
sculptures upon the outer wall. This gallery | surmounted by umbrellas; this figure, of 
of sculptures, which forms the exterior of the | peculiar sanctity evidently, has been recent- 
temple, consists of over half a mile of con- | ly gilded, and before it, upon a small table, 
tinuous pictures, cut in basso-relievo upon | there are a dozen or more “ joss-sticks” kept 
sandstone slabs six feet in width, and rep-| constantly burning by the faithful. But it 
resents subjects taken from Hindoo mythol-| is almost useless to particularize when the 
ogy—trom the Ramayana, the Sanscrit epic | subjects and style of execution are so di- 
poem of India, with its 25,000 verses de-| verse. Each side of the long corridor seem- 
scribing the exploits of the god Rama and | ed to display figures of distinct feature, dress, 
the son of the King of Oudh. The contests | and character. Dr. Adolf Bastian, of the Roy- 
of the King of Ceylon, and Hanuman, the | al Geographical Society of Berlin, who ex- 
monkey god, are graphically represented. | plored these wonderful ruins in 1864, says: 
There is no key-stone used in the arch of this | “The most interesting sculptures at Nagkon 
corridor, and its ceiling is uncarved. On| Wat are in two compartments, called by the 
the walls are sculptured the immense num-| natives respectively the procession and the 
ber of 100,000 separate figures. Entire scenes | three stages (heaven, earth, and hell). What 
from the Ramayana are pictured; one occu-| gives a peculiar interest to this section is 
pies 240 feet of the wall. We see warriors | the fact that the artist has represented the 
riding upon elephants and in chariots, foot- | different nationalities in all their distinct- 
soldiers with shield and spear, boats, un-| ive characteristic features, from the flat- 
shapely divinities, trees, monkeys, tigers,| nosed savage in the tasseled garb of the 
griffins, hippopotami, serpents, fishes, croco- | Phnom, and the short-haired Lao, to the 
diles, bullocks, tortoises, soldiers of immense | straight-nosed Rajaput, with sword and 
physical development, with helmets, and | shield, and the bearded Moor, giving a cat- 
some people with beards—probably Moors. | alogue of nationalities, like another column 
The figures stand somewhat like those on | of Trajan, in the predominant physical con- 
the great Egyptian monuments, the side | formation of each race. On the whole, there 
partly turned toward the front; in the case | is such a prevalence of Hellenic cast in the 
of the men one foot and leg are always | features and profiles, as well as in the ele- 
placed in advance of the other. |gant attitude of the horsemen, that one 

In the processions several of the kings are | might suppose Xenocrates of old, after fin- 
preceded by musicians playing upon shells! ishing his labors in Bombay, had made an 
and long bamboo flutes. Some of the kings | excursion to the East.” 












































































































































































































































































































388 _ HARPER'S 
There are figures sculptured in . high re- 
lief (nearly life-size) upon the lower parts | 
of the walls about the entrance; all are fe- 
males, and apparently of Hindoo origin. 
The interior of the quadrangle bounded by 
the long corridor just described is filled 
with galleries—halls, formed with huge col- 
umns, crossing one another at right angles. 
In the Nagkon Wat as many as 1532 solid 
columns have been counted, and among the | 
entire ruins of Angkor there are reported to | 
be the immense number of 6000, almost all 
of them hewn from single blocks and artist- | 
ically carved. On the inner side of the cor- | 
ridor there are blank windows, each of which 
contains seven beautifully turned little col- 
umns. The ceilings of the galleries were | 
hung with tens of thousands of bats and 
pigeons, and other birds had made them- 
selves comfortable nests in out-of-the-way 
corners, We pass on up steep staircases, 





with steps not more than four inches in | 


width, to the centre of the galleries, which 
here bisect one another. There are two de- 
tached buildings in this square, probably 
used formerly as image-houses, and they | 
now contain wooden Buddhas, though of 
recent date. In one of the galleries may be 
seen two or three hundred images—made of 
stone, wood, brass, clay—of all shapes and 
sizes and ages (some of the large stone idols 
are said to be 1400 years old), a Buddha’s 
“sacred foot,” etc.; “joss-sticks” burn be- 
fore the largest images, which are, besides, 
daubed with red paint and partially gilded. 
We walk on across another causeway, with 
small image-houses on either hand, and up 
a steep flight of steps, fully thirty feet in 
height, to other galleries crossing each oth- 
er in the centre, above which rises the grand 
central pagoda—250 feet in height—and at 
the four corners of the court four smaller 
spires. These latter are much dilapidated, 
and do not now display their full height; 
the porticoes also bear evidence of the pres- 
ence of the “heavy hand of time.” Upon 
the four sides of the base of the highest spire 
are colossal images of Buddha, made of plas- 


ter, and other smaller divinities in various po- | 


sitions. These figures of Buddha are grand- 
ly placed, for when the doors of the inclos- 
ing rooms are opened, from their high posi- 
tion they overlook the surrounding country; 
and the priests of Nagkon Wat worship here 
at the present day. There is one more gal- 
lery, and then we come to the outer corridor, 
and pass through a magnificent doorway to 
the rear of the temple, and walk round to 
our sala, not knowing which to admire the 
most, the vastness of the plan or the pro- 
priety and grace of the performance. 

But who built the Nagkon Wat? and when 


was it built? Learned men who have vis- | 


ited the ruins have attempted to form opin- 
ions from studies of its construction, and 
especially its ornamentation; but what de- 
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cision “could be reached, what judgmen, 
| passed, when we see in ‘the same temp); 
|carved images of Buddha, four, and eve) 
| thirty-two armed, and two and Bite 
| headed gods, the Indian Vishnu, ZOds with 
| wings, Burmese heads, Hindoo figures, (, 
}lon mythology, etc.? Native a 
| historians reckon 2400 years from the ui), 
ing of Nagkon Wat, and the tr: nitions o of 
| their country are said to date back to +) 
year of the world 205. Some have suppose 
Nagkon Wat to be but 1400 years old, to hay; 
been built by different kings, and to hay, 
| been completed by one who was a Buddbis; 
|The Cambodians still possess accounts of 
\the introduction of Buddhism. “ Samay. 

| kodom left Ceylon and went to Thibet, wher 
| he was very well received; from thence }, 
| went among the savages, but not meeting 
with encouragement from them, he took ref. 
|uge in Cambodia, where he was welcomed 
by the people.” And Dr. Bastian says that 
this temple was built for the reception of 
| the learned patriarch Buddhaghosa, who 
| brought the holy books of the Trai-Pidok 
from Langka (Ceylon). And likewise Bish- 
| op Pallegoix, a French Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary who resided many years in Siam, 
traveled much about the country, and wrote 
a very valuable work upon Siam and the 
Siamese, refers the erection of this edifice to 
the reign of Phra Pathum Suriving, at the 
time the sacred books of the Buddhists were 
brought from Ceylon, and Buddhism became 
the religion of the Cambodians. 

M. Henri Mouhot, who gave the first ex- 
act account of these since celebrated ruins, 
was strongly of the opinion that they were 
built by some of the lost tribes of Israel— 
those scape-goats of so many anonymous 
monuments throughout the world. M. Mou- 
hot, in his travels through Indo-China, 
made many efforts to discover traces of 
Jewish emigration to Siam or Cambodia, 
but met with nothing satisfactory except- 
ing a record of the Judgment of Solomon— 
attributed to one of their kings, who had 
| become a god, after having been, according 
to their ideas of metempsychosis, an ape, 
an elephant, ete—which was found by M. 
Miche, the French Bishop of Laos and Cam- 
bodia, to be preserved verbatim in one of the 
Cambodian sacred books. Every where M 
Mouhot was told “ there were no Jews in the 
country ;” still he could not but be struck by 
the Hebrew character of the faces of many 
of the savage Stiéns, and when looking at 
the figures in the bass-reliefs at Angkor he 
could not avoid remarking the strong re- 
semblance of the faces there to those ot 
these savages. It is M. Mouhot’s belief that. 
without exaggeration, some of the oldest 
parts of Angkor may be fixed at more than 
2000 years ago, and the more recent por- 
tions not much later. But where are now 
the race of people who had the genius to 
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THE LEPER KING. 


lan and the skill and patience to rear such of the Leper King, who is supposed to have 
magnificent structures? There is no trace | founded, or at least to have completed, the 
if them existing among the Cambodians of | building of Angkor. It is carved from sand- 
the present day; there is no trace of any| stone. The body, which is rudely cut, ex- 
such people among the surrounding nations, hibits a marked contrast to the physical 
unless, indeed, faith is to be placed in the, type of the present race of Cambodians. 
statement concerning the Stiéns, and anoth- | The precise history of the Leper King has 
 race—the Bannans—quite as well, who| not been determined. There is one legend- 
inhabit the old country Chiampa, or Teiam- | ary tradition that Angkor was founded in 
pa. Another circumstance of considerable | fulfillment of a vow by a king who was a 
nterest, and one mentioned by both Dr.| leper. Another tradition ascribes it to an 
Bastian and M. Mouhot, is that the founda-| Egyptian king, who for some sacrilegious 
tion of Angkor is referred by the native his-| deed was smitten with this disease. The 
torians to a prince of Roma, or Ruma, and | modern Cambodians say the ancient city 
that the name of Roma is familiar to nearly | was founded by the angels or by the giants, 
all the Cambodians, who place it at the | orsprang up from the ground. But all these 
western end of the world. | explanations and the traditions as well are 
About two and a half miles northwest of | most vague, uncertain, and unsatisfactory. 
Nagkon Wat are the ruins of the ancient | Here we must take leave of Mr. Vincent, 
city of Angkor, styled by the natives Nag-| whom our readers will find a most instruct- 
kon Thém, the Great City. It is supposed | ive and entertaining guide through regions 
to have been the capital of the ancient king-| rarely visited by European or American 
dom of Khaman. It was said to be two and | travelers. Those portions of his work which 
i half miles in length, and two and a quar- | treat of Burma and Cambodia, including full 
ter miles in width, surrounded by three | descriptions of their kings and courts, and 
walls, the outermost of which, the natives | of Cochin China, are in hitherto untrodden 
say, it would require an entire day to cir-| fields, while the chapters relating to Siam, 
cumambulate. The outer wall is the only | besides a complete account of Bangkok, the 
me now at all preserved. It is about twen-| king and palace, contain the narrative of a 
ty feet in height and ten in width, built of | long journey through the heart of the king- 
iarge square blocks of voleanic rock, and has | dom, and a picturesque description of the 
two gates upon the eastern side and one | great and mysterious ruins of Angkor, from 
upon each of the others. Upon one side of | which the material for this article was chief- 
the palace gate of the inner or third wall,|ly drawn. A large number of engravings 
on an immense stone platform, rests a statue | add greatly to the value of the work. 
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THE LIVING LINK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DODGE CLUB,” “THE AMERICAN BARON,” ETC 


*“* BEOAUSE I BEAT HIM.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A STROKE FOR LIBERTY. 


‘| pee Mowbrays came occasionally, but 


no others ever managed to get through | 


the gates. Edith could not help feeling a 
sort of resentment against these people, who 
thus were able to do what no others could 
do, and came to her so easily whenever they 
wished. Still she did not think it worth 
while to refuse to seethem. They beguiled 
the monotony of her life, and she still had a 
half hope that something might result from 
their visits. Even if they were in the pay 
of Wiggins, as she believed, they yet might 
feel inclined to assist her, from the hope of 
larger pay, and she hoped that the occasion 
might arise in which she might be able to 
hint at such a thing. As yet they met her 
on an equal footing, and in spite of her 
contempt for them, she did not quite like 
the idea of regularly offering them a bribe 
to assist her. Yet she thought that the 
time might come when she could do so, and 
this thought sustained her. 

In her visits Mrs. Mowbray still prattled 
and chattered in her usual manner about 
her usual themes. Dress, society, and the 
incivility of young men seemed to be her 
favorite topics. The captain usually came 
with her, and seemed desirous to do the 
agreeable to Edith, but either from a natural 
lack of gallantry, or from the discouraging 
treatment which he received from her, he 
was somewhat unsuccessful. 





About two months after his first ¢ 
captain came alone. He was on_ )hior,. 
back, and was accompanied by a Magnifice; 
Newfoundland dog, which Edith had 5), 
ticed once or twice before. On seeing Ed 


9)) + 
all 


| he showed more animation than was yx 
| with him, and evidently was endeayoriy¢ 


to the best of his power, to make himse; 
agreeable. 
“T have come, Miss Dalton,” said he, af 


f+ 
al 


er the usual greetings, “to see if you wou 
do me the honor of going out riding 
me.” 

“Riding?” said Edith; “you are yer 
kind, I am sure; but will you pardon nm 
I first ask you where you propose to tak 
me ?” 

“Oh, abont the park,” said Mowbray 
somewhat meekly. 

“The park ?” said Edith, in a tone of dis. 
appointment. “Is thatall? Why, Capta 
Mowbray, this park is only my jail yard 
and to go about it can not be very pleasant 





| But surely I do not understand you. Im 








to a prisoner, either on horseback or on { 


N Toot 


be too hasty. Of course you mean to do as 


| every gentleman would do, and let the lad) 
| select the place where she wishes to go?” 


“ 


— 


assure you, Miss Dalton,” said Mow 
bray, ‘I should be most happy to do so if | 
were able ; but you are not allowed to go out 
of the park, you know.” 

“Who prohibits me, pray ?” 

“ Wiggins.” 

“Wiggins! And why should you care for 
any of his regulations? Do you not know 
who he is, and what he is, and in what posi 
tion he stands toward me ?” 

“ Oh, well,” said Mowbray, in a hesitating 
voice, “he is your guardian, you know.” 

“But I am of age,” said Edith. “ Guard- 
ians can not imprison their wards as li 
imprisons me. I am of age. I own this 
place. It is mine. He may have some right 
to attend to its business for the present, but 
he has no right over me. The law protects 
me. You know that as well as I do.” 

“Yes, trne; but—ah—you know—ah— 
you are really so very peculiarly situated 
Miss Dalton, that I should not like to do an) 
thing which might compromise your—ah— 
position.” 

“Surely, Captain Mowbray, you must now 
be speaking without thinking. In what 
way, pray, can it compromise my positio! 
to ride with you through the village streets 


| rather than over the roads of the park ?” 


“Well—ah—you are in mourning, yo! 
know.” 

“Really I do not see what that has to di 
with it. 


If I have the sorrow of bereave- 
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hat is no reason why I should have|I might be imprisoned, and how would J] 
t, that 1 . Ss ’ 


‘he additional sorrow of imprisonment.” | like that ?” 

«Oh, you know, Wiggins would make a “Not very well, as I can testify,” said 
‘cg about it, and put you to no end of | Edith. 

trouble.” | “Believe me, Miss Dalton,” said Mowbray, 


Mowbray’s unwillingness to help her, and | with a desperate effort to appear earnest and 
esitation, had once before roused Edith’s | devoted, “ there is nothing that I would not 
jignation; but now she believed him to | do for you, and I feel exceedingly pained 
in Wiggins’s employ, and therefore felt | that you are not content with your present 
Jm, and talked with him chiefly for the | position; but you see I do not want to put 
ake of seeing what she could get out of | myself in the clutches of the law if I can 
yim, either in the way of explanation or| help it. Wiggins is an enemy of mine, as I 
oncession. | told you, and only tolerates me here because 
“When you speak of trouble,” said she, | he dare not prevent me—neither he nor his 
«] think it is I who will give trouble to | man; but—ah—you know—that is—I mean 
him rather than undergo it from him.” | —he—ah—he watches me very closely, you 
“Oh, well—either way,” said Mowbray, know, and if I were to do any thing that 
‘there would be trouble, and that is what I| he could lay hold of, he would be very glad 


vish to avoid.” | to do so, and put me to trouble and expense 
“Gentlemen are not usually so timid | —no end.” 

spout encountering trouble on behalf of a| Here Edith understood once more a pro- 

lady,” said Edith, coldly. fession of enmity against Wiggins, but 


“Oh, well, you know, if it were ordinary | whether it was real or not she could not tell. 
trouble I wouldn’t mind it, but this is legal | She believed, rather, that it was pretended. 
trouble. Why, before I knew where I was! “Oh, I beg of you to make no more ex- 
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said she. 
quite satisfactory.” 

“T have had trouble enongh from law- 
yers,” continued Mowbray, “ and don’t want 
to have any more.” 

“That is quite prudent in you, and care- 
ful.” 

“ The first thing that a man of the world 
learns, Miss Dalton,” said the captain, in a 
confidential tone, “is to take care of him- 
self. That is a lesson that I have learned 
by bitter experience, and I have resolved, 
among other things, and above all, never, 
under any circumstances, to put myself 
within the grasp of the lawyers; and if you 
only knew what bother I’ve had, you 
wouldn’t blame me.” 

“] fear that I must have given you great 
pain, then,” said Edith, “by even hinting 
at such a thing as taking my part and help- 
ing me. You feel so strongly about your 
personal safety that you must have been 
deeply agitated at such a proposal from 
me.” 

“Oh, well,” said the captain, not choosing 
to notice the sarcasm of Edith’s tone, “one 
grows wiser from experience, you know, and 
mine has been a bitter one. I would gladly 
open your gates for you, I assure you, if I 
could do it without danger, and if Wiggins 
had no authority ; but as it is, I really do not 
see how I can possibly interfere.” 

“ Well, for that matter,” said Edith, “if 
it were not for Wiggins, I suppose I could 


cuses,” “Your explanations are 





open the gates for myself, and so I could 
save you even that trouble.” 

Mowbray made no reply to this, but mere- 
ly stroked his mustache. 

“ After all,” said he at last, “I don’t se 
why you should be so discontented here 
There are many who would be glad to live 
as you do, in so magnificent a house, with 
such noble grounds. You have every thing 
that you want. Why you should be so dis 
contented I can not imagine. If you did get 
out, and live in the village, you would not 
like it. It’s not a pleasant place. For my 
part 1 would much rather live where you 
than whereI do. If you would confine your 
attention to this place, and give up all ideas 
of getting away, you might be as happy as 
the day is long.” 

Saying this, the captain looked at Edith 
to see the effect of his words. Edith was 
looking at him with a very strange expres- 
sion, something like what may appear in the 
face of the naturalist at discovering an avi- 
mal of some new species—an expression of 
interest and surprise and curiosity. 

“So those are your sentiments ?” she said 
and that was all. 

“ Yes,” said the captain. 

“ Well,” said Edith, “it may be my mis- 
fortune, but I think differently.” 

“At any rate,” said the captain, in a mor 
animated tone, “since we can not agree il 
this discussion, why not drop it? Will you 
not ride with me about the park? I’m sure 
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| like the park very well. 
so tired of it as you have. 


ome 
lady’s horse, whic h is quite at your 


very nice 
lisp osal.” 

this request Edith was silent for a few 
noments. The man himself grew more ab- 
jorrent to her, if possible, every moment ; 
but her desire to find out what his purposes 
were, avd her hope of making use of him 
till, in spite of present appearances, made 
yer think that it might be best to accept his 
offer. 

“Oh, well,” said she, “I have no objec- 
tion, since you choose to subject me to such | 
limitations, and I suppose I must add that [| 
thank you.’ 

“Pon’t speak of thanks, Miss Dalton,” said 
Mowbray. “Let me say rather that I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

Two days after this Mowbray again called 
yn Edith. This time, in addition to his own 
horse, he brought another with a lady’s sad- 
le, and was followed by the Newfound- 
land deg. Edith was soon dressed for the 
ride, and joined Mowbray in the drawing- 
rom. As they went out the dog was sitting 
n the portico, and leaped forward joyfully 
it the sight of his master, but suddenly re- 
treated in fear. 

“Tt’s all very well, Miss Dalton,” said 
Mowbray, “for them to talk about cruelty 
to animals, but the only. way you can make 
them fond of you is by fear. See how that 
log loves me. And why? Because I beat 
iim.” 

There was something in these words, and 
in the tone in which they were spoken, that 
ifiorded Edith a new view of Mowbray’s 
haracter. There were a ferocity and a cru- 
elty there which were quite in keeping with 
he paltriness and meanness which he had 
ready evinced. But Edith kept silence. 
Ina few moments they were mounted, and 
rode away side by side. 

As they turned the corner of the Hall 
Edith saw a face among the trees—white, 
solemn, watchful, stern—and the sight gave 
her a strange shock, for it was the face of 
Wiggins. It seemed to her at that moment 
hat this man must hate Mowbray, for the 
glance which he gave was by no means that 
fafriend or confederate. Mowbray might, 
therefore, have spoken the truth when he 
said that Wiggins hated him, and if so, he 
night now be dreading the presence of this 
welcome guest. This thought was not | 


ufpleasant, for though Mowbray could not 
a friend, she thought it not a bad substi- | 
tute that he was at least an enemy of Wig- | 


fins. 


The consequence was that she really en- | 
joyed the ride ; and Mowbray, seeing her in | 


good spirits, thought that it arose from more 


favorable inclinations toward himself, and | 


exerted himself to please. They rode at a 


rapid pace through the long avenues, under 
Vou. XLVIII.—No. 285.—26 


I have not be- |! 
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magnificent overarching trees, and over 
fields and meadows. Mowbray was a fine 
horseman, and Edith had been accustomed 
to riding from childhood, and liked nothing 
better than to rush along at headlong speed. 
She felt exhilaration and enthusiasm such 
as she had not known for a long time. As 
she looked at Mowbray’s splendid figure she 
could not help regretting that a man with 
such rare physical advantages should have, 
after all, but a craven spirit. Was it, then, 
she thought, altogether fear that prevent- 
ed him from assisting her to escape? The 
idea seemed absurd. There must be some 
reason of a different kind. She felt certain 
that he was an unprincipled villain, and that 
he had some designs of his own upon her. 
What they were she could not imagine. if 
he wished to gain her hand, he had certain- 
ly taken a singular way to make himself 
agreeable. He was cruel, cynical, mean, and 
sordid, and took no pains to conceal this. 
He had advised her to submit to imprison- 
ment, and had refused to help her in any 
way. What his designs could possibly be 
she could not conjecture. 

During the ride but little was said. Mow- 
bray was not talkative at any time, and on 
the present occasion he confined himself to 
remarks which he intended to be amiable 


| 


and agreeable. To these Edith made civil 
replies. At last they rode back to the Hall, 


| and Mowbray prepared to dismount. 

“ Are you going?” said Edith. ‘“‘ For my 
part I should rather not dismount just yet. 
It is too dull in the house. I would rather 
ride a little distance with you, and walk 
back.” 

At this Mowbray looked at her in silence, 
and with a perplexed expression on his coun- 
tenance. 

Edith calmly waited for him to start. 

“Miss Dalton,” said he at length, “ I real- 
ly do not know—” And then he paused. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Edith. 

“ You see,” said Mowbray, “I don’t know 
about your riding any more.” 

“ Why, surely,” said Edith, “ you are not 
going to refuse your horse for a few minutes 
longer ?” 

Mowbray looked gloomily at her, and then 
| started off. Edith rode by his side, and they 
both kept silence until they reached the park 
| gate. 
|” The porter came out, but on seeing Edith 
lh he stopped. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Edith. 
I am with Captain Mowbray.” 

Mowbray looked deeply perplexed, and as 
he said nothing, the porter began to open 
the gate. 

“Stop,” said Mowbray. 
“What!” cried Edith. 
bray, what do you mean ?” 
| “You must not go out,” said Mowbray. 
|“I thought you were only going as far as 
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the gate, and would walk back. You must 
not try to follow me.” 

“Must not!” cried Edith, whom the hope 
of escape had roused to intense excitement. 
“Do you say that to me ?” 

“Yes,” said Mowbray. 

“What right have you?” said Edith, 
haughtily. And then turning to the porter, 
she said, imperatively, “Open that gate at 
once.” 


But the obdurate porter did not obey her | 


now any more than before. 

“Captain Mowbray,” said she, “order 
that man to open the gate.” 

“T will not,” said Mowbray, rudely. 

“Then I shall ride by your side till you 
go out.” 

“You shall not.” 

“Is that the way that a gentleman speaks 
to a lady ?” 

“ You won’t get me into trouble, anyway.” 

“T don’t intend to,” said Edith, scornful- 
ly. “Itis my own act. You will not take 
me out, but I go out of my own accord.” 

The porter meanwhile stood bewildered, 
with the gate only partly open, holding it 
in this way, and waiting for the end of this 
singular scene. 

“Miss Dalton,” cried Mowbray, fiercely, 
“vou will make me resort to extreme meas- 
ures.” 

“You dare not!” cried Edith, who by this 
time was fearfully excited. She had a horse 
beneath her now. That horse seemed part 
of herself. In that horse’s strength and speed 
she lost her.own weakness, and so she was | 
now resolved to stake 
effort for liberty. 

“Don’t force me to it,” said Mowbray, | 
“or you will make me do something that I 
shall be sorry for.” 

“You dare not!” cried Edith again. ‘Do 
you dare to threaten me—me, the mistress | 
of Dalton Hall ?” 

“Catch hold of-her reins, captain,” cried 
the porter, ‘and make her go back.” 

“Hold your bloody tongue!” roared Mow- 
bray.— Miss Dalton, you must go back.” 

“Never!” said Edith. “Iwill go out when 
you do.” 

“Then I will not go out at all. 
back to the Hall.” 

“You shall not enter it,” said Edith, as | 
firmly as though she possessed the keys of 
Dalton Hall. 

“Miss Dalton, you force me to use vio- 
lence.” 


every thing on one | 


| 
| 
I will go | 


| 


“You dare not use violence,” said Edith, | 
with a look that overawed the craven soul 
of Mowbray. For Edith now was resolved 
to do any thing, however desperate, and even | 
the threat of violence, though she felt that 
he was capable of it, did not deter her. The 
two faced one another in silence for a few 
moments, the one strong, muscular, mascu- 
line, the other slight, fragile, delicate; yet 
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n that girlish form there was an intrs 
spirit which Mowbray recognized, defiant 
haughty, tameless, the spirit of all her , 
thers, strengthened and intensified by 4 , 
hement desire for that liberty that 1, 
side the gates. 

“Well,” said the porter, “I'd better 
a-shuttin’ the gates till you two settle ym 
business. She'll dash through if I don 
| see it in her eye.” 

“No, she won’t,” said Mowbray. 
;shut the gates; wait a moment.” 
| turning to Edith, he said, 

“Miss Dalton, for the last time, I say o 
back, or you'll be sorry.” py, 

Edith looked steadfastly and sternly at tly 
captain, but said not one word. The cap. 
tain looked away. 

“ Porter,” said he. 

"Sir" 

“Hold her horse.” 

“ But she’ll rush through the gates. Shal! 
I fasten them ?” 

“No; I'll hold the reins till you get the 
| And, porter, I leave this horse with Miss Da 

ton, since she won’t dismount. 
he’s well taken care of.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

| The captain, while speaking, had reach; 
}out his arm to take Edith’s reins, but s| 
turned her horse’s head, and he missed then 
|The porter saw this movement, and sprang 
forward. Edith pulled the reins. Her hors 
reared. Wild with excitement, and seeing 
| the gates open before her, and the road \y 


a) 
ay out 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





You see that 


| yond, Edith struck at the porter with he: 


whip over his face, and then drove her hors 


| at the open gates. The horse sprang through 


like the wind. The porter shrieked after her 
She was on the road. She was free! 

No—not free! 

Not free, for after her there came the thun- 
dering tramp of another horse. It was Mov- 
bray in pursuit. 

His horse was far better than hers. 
gained on her step by step. Nearer and 
nearer he came. He was behind her; he 
was abreast of her before she had ridden a 
quarter of a mile. The tower of the villag 
church was already in sight, when suddenly 
a strong hand was laid on her reins. 

In her frenzy Edith struck that hand 
again and again with the heavy butt of her 
riding-whip, but it did not loosen its grasp 
Her horse stopped. 

“Curse you!” roared Mowbray to Edith, 
while his face was livid with passion and 
pain, “T’ll kill you!” and seizing her whip 
hand, he wrenched the whip out of it. 

Edith was silent. 

Mowbray said no more. He turned her 
horse and led it back. Edith looked around 
wildly. Suddenly, as they came near the 
gates, the intolerable thought of her renewed 
imprisonment maddened her, and the libert) 
which she had so nearly gained roused her 
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+) one more effort ; and so, with a start, she | 
0 


jsengaged herself and leaped to the ground. 
aisers ‘ . : . 
Mowbray saw It, and, with a terrible oath, in 


sn instant leaped down and gavechase. The | 


jorses Tan forward and entered the gates. 
" Bdith held up her long skirts and ran to- 
ward the village. 
too much for her. He overtook her, and 
sizing her by the wrist, dragged her back. 
Edith shrieked for help at the top of her 
coice. Mowbray looked fiercely around, and 
eeing no one, he took his handkerchief and 
pound it tightly around her mouth. Then, 
overcome by despair, Edith’s strength gave 
way. She sank down. 
resistance. She fainted. 
Mowbray raised her in his afms, and car- 
ried her into.the porter’s lodge. The gates 
were then locked. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A STRANGE CONFESSION. 

EpirH came to herself in the porter’s 
lodge. Herre-awakened eyes, in looking up 
confusedly, saw the hateful face of Mowbray 
bending over her. At once she realized the 
horror of her position, and all the incidents 
f her late adventure came vividly before 
her mind. Starting up as quickly as her 
feeble limbs would allow, she indignantly 
motioned him away. 

Mowbray, without a word, stepped back 
and looked down. 

Edith staggered to her feet. 

“Miss Dalton,” said Mowbray, in a low 
voice, “ your carriage has been sent for. It 
is here, and will take you to the Hall.” 

Edith made no reply, but looked absently 
toward the door. 

“Miss Dalton,” said Mowbray, coming a 
little nearer, “I implore you to hear me. I 
would kneel at your feet if you would let 
But you are so imbittered against me 
now that it would be useless. Miss Dalton, 
it was not hate that made me raise my hand 
against you. Miss Dalton, I swear that you 
are more dear to me than life itself. A few 
moments ago I was mad, and did not know 
what I was doing. I did not want you to 
go away from this place, for I saw that you 
would be lost to me forever. I saw that you 
hated me, and that if you went away just 
then I should lose you. And I was almost 
out of my senses. I had no time to think of 
any thing but the bitter loss that was be- 
fore me, and as you fled I seized you, not in 
anger, but in excitement and fear, just as I 
would have seized you if you had been 
drowning.” 

“Captain Mowbray,” said Edith, sternly, 
“the violence you have offered me is enough 
to satisfy even you, without such insult as 
this.” 


me. 


She made no more |} 


But again Mowbray was | 


| 
| 


| 
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“ Will you not even listen to me ?” 
“Listen !” exclaimed Edith, in an inde- 
scribable tone. 

“Then I must be 
I~” 

“Love!” interrupted Edith, in a tone of 
unutterable contempt. 

“Yes, love,” repeated Mowbray, vehe- 
mently, “from the first time that I saw you, 
when you implored my help.” 

“And why did you not give me your 
help?” asked Edith, looking at him in cold 
and haughty indignation. 

“T will tell you,” said Mowbray. “ Be- 
fore I saw you I knew how you were situ- 


heard. I love you. 


ated. Wiggins would have kept me away, 
but dared not. I know that about him 


which makes me his master. When I saw 
you, I loved you with all my soul. When 
you appealed to me, I would have responded 
at once, but could not. The fact is, Mrs. 
Mowbray was present. Mrs. Mowbray is 
not what she appears to be. Before her I 
had to pretend an indifference that I did not 
feel. In short, I had to make myself appear 
a base coward. In fact, I had to be on my 
guard,so as not to excite her suspicions of 
my feelings. Afterward, when I might have 
redeemed my character in your eyes, I did 
not know how to begin. Then, too, I was 
afraid to help you to escape, for I saw that 
you hated me, and my only hope was to keep 
you here till you might know me better.” 

‘aptain Mowbray,” said Edith, “if you 
are a captain, which I doubt, such explana- 
tions as these are paltry. After what you 
have done, the only thing left is silence.” 

“Oh, Miss Dalton, will nothing lead you 
to listen tome? I would lay down my life 
to serve you.” 

“You still wish to serve me, then ?” asked 
Edith. 

“Most fervently,” cried Mowbray. 

“Then open that gate,” said Edith. 

Mowbray hesitated. 

“ Open that gate,” said Edith, “and prove 
your sincerity. Open it, and efface these 
marks,” she cried, as she indignantly held 
up her right hand, and showed her wrist, all 
black from the fierce grasp in which Mow- 
bray had seized it. ‘ Open it, and I promise 
you I will listen patiently to all that you 
may have to say.” 

“Miss Dalton,” said Mowbray, “ if I open- 
ed that gate I should never see you again.” 

“You will never see me again if you do 
not.” 

“ At least I shall be near you.” 

“Near me? Yes, and hated and despised. 
I will call on Wiggins himself to help me. 
He was right; he said the time would come 
when I would be willing to trust him.” 

“Trust him? What, that man? 


~ 


You 


don’t know what he is.” 
“ And what are you, Captain Mowbray ?” 
Iam a gentleman.” 


“T! 
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“Oh no,” se mid E dith, quietly, “not that— 
any thing rather than that.” 

At this Mowbray’s face flushed crimson, 
but with a violent effort he repressed his 
passion. 

“Miss Dalton,” said he, “it is a 
that you might understand. The fear of 
losing you made me desperate. I saw in 
your flight the loss of all my hopes.” 

“And where are those hopes now ?” 

“Well, at any rate, I have not altogether 
lost you. Let me hope that I may have an 
opportunity to explain hereafter, and to re- 
trieve my character. Miss Dalton, a woman 
will sometimes forgive offenses even against 
herself, when she knows that they 
prompted by love.” 

“You seem to me,” said Edith, 
the affections of women as you do those of 
dogs— by beating them soundly.” The 
sight of Mowbray’s dog, who was in the 
room, reminded Edith of the master’s maxim 
which he had uttered before this memorable 
ride. 

“Miss Dalton, you do me such wrong that 
you crush me.- Can you not have some 
mercy ?” 

“Open the gate,” said Edith. “Do that 
one thing, and then you may make all the 
explanations that you wish. I will listen 
to any thing and every thing. Open the 
gate, and I will promise to forgive, and even 


thing 


are 


“to seek | 


| enemy and the master of Wiggins. 


to forget, the unparalleled outrage’ that I | 


have suffered.” 

“ But you will leave me forever.” 

“Open that gate, Captain Mowbray. 
Prove yourself to be what you say —do 
something to atone for your base conduct— 
and then you will have claims on my grati- 
tude which I shall always acknowledge.” 

Mowbray shook his head. 

“Can I let you go?” he said. 
ask it of me ?” 

“No,” said Edith, impatiently, “I don’t 
ask it. I neither hope nor ask for any thing 
from you. Wiggins himself is more prom- 
ising. At any rate, he has not as yet used 
absolute violence, and, what is better, he 
does not intrude his society where it is not 
wanted.” 

“Then I have no hope,” said Mowbray, in 
what was intended to be a plaintive tone. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Edith; “ but 
I know this—that the time will surely come, 
after all, when I shall get my freedom, and 
then, Captain Mowbray, you will rue the 
day when you dared to lay hands on me. 
Yes, I could get my freedom now, I suppose, 
if I were to parley with Wiggins, to bribe 
him heavily enough; and I assure you I am 


“Do you 


| it all mean ? 


tempted now to give up the half of my | 


estate, so as to get free and have you pun- 
ished.” 
Mowbray turned pale. 
“There were no witnesses 
ily. 


,»’ said he, hast- 


“You forget that the porter saw it | 
But this is useless,” she added; and passin; 
by Mowbray, she went to the door. Outsid i. 
was a carriage, which the porter had anny 
down from the Hall, into which she got, 
then drove away, while Mowbray stood 
looking at her till she drove out of sight, 

The effects of this adventure were felt for 
some time. Excitement, fatigue, pain, ayq 
grief, all affected Edith, so that she eoy| 
not leave her room for weeks. Mrs. Dun)ya) 
was assiduous in her attentions, and Edith 
supposed that both she and Wiggins kney 
all about it, as the porter would undoubted) 
have informed them; but her communica. 
tions with her were limited only to a fey 
words, and she regarded her with nothjy 
but distrust. In Mrs. Dunbar’s manner, allso, 
she saw something which indicated a fyes) 
trouble, something which had been manifes; 
ed by her ever since Mowbray’s first appear- 
ance, and which Edith now suspected hy as 
the result of Mowbray’s violence. This led 
to vain speculations on her part as to th 
mysterious connection that existed betwee: 
her jailers. Mowbray professed to be ¢ 
Her re- 
membrance of Wiggins’s look of hate mad 
her think that this was true. But Mrs. Duv- 
bar she did not believe to be an enemy of 
Mowbray’s; and the porter, who was the 
incorruptible servant of Wiggins, seemed 
equally devoted to Mowbray. 

She recalled also Mowbray’s words to her- 
self in explanation of his own course. He 
had asserted that he had the power over 
Wiggins from some knowledge which he 
possessed, and also that Mrs. Mowbray was 
not what she appeared to be. He had spoken 
as though he was afraid of Mrs. Mowbray’s 
finding out what he called his love for Edith. 
Was she his mother, then, at all? What did 
For Edith, at any rate, it was 
not possible to understand it, and the char- 
acter, motives, and mutual relationship of 
all those with whom she had come in con- 
tact remained an impenetrable mystery. 

To the surprise of Edith, the Mowbrays 
called several times to make inquiries about 
her, and after her recovery they still visited 
her. At first she refused to see them, but 
one day Mrs. Mowbray came alone, and Edith 
determined to see her, and get rid of her ef- 
fectually. 

Mrs. Mowbray rose as she entered, and 
advancing to greet her, held out her hand 
with a cordial smile. Edith did not take it, 
yet Mrs. Mowbray took no offense, but, on 
the contrary, met her in the most effusive 
manner. 

“Oh, my dear Miss Dalton,” said she, 
“what an age it has been since we met! 
It seems like years! And when I wanted to 
see you so par-tic-u-lar-ly! And are you 


| quite well? Have you quite recovered? Are 
| you sure? How glad I am!” 
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“Mrs. Mowbray,” said Edith, as soon as 
she could make herse If heard, “‘ I have sent 
word to you several times that I do not wish 
to see you again. You know the reason 
why as ‘well as I do. I can only say that I 
m surprised at this persistence, and shall 
n future be under the nee essity of shutting 
my doors against you.’ 

Thus Edith, in spite of her severe afflic- 
tions, could still speak of the place as hers, 
and under her orders. 

“Oh, my dear Miss Dalton,” burst forth 
Mrs. Mowbray, “ that is the very reason why 
[ have so in-sist-ed on seeing you. To ex- 
plain, you know—for there is nothing like 
an € xplanation.’ 

“You may spare yourself the trouble,” 
said Ec lith. “T do not want any more ex- 
plang itions.’ 

“Oh, but you positively must, you know,” 
said Mrs. Mowbray, in her most airy manner. 

“Pardon me. I wish to hear nothing 
whatever about it.” 

It’s that sad, sad boy,” said Mrs. Mow- 
bray, coolly ‘ignoring Edith’s words, “ and 
deeply has he repented. But do you know, 
lear, it was only his fondness for you. Pos- 
tive-ly nothing else, dear, but his fondness 
for you. Oh, how he has talked about it! 
He says he is willing to give up his right 
eye, or hand—I really forget which—to re- 
all the past. My poor dear boy is very im- 
petuous.” 

“Mrs. Mowbray, I do not wish to be un- 
kind or rude, but you really force me to it.” 

“He’s impetuous,” said Mrs. Mowbray, 
without noticing Edith, “but he’s warm- 
hearted. He’s a most affectionate son, and 
he is so affectionate toward you. It’s all 
his fondness for you.” 

“Mrs. Mowbray, this is intolerable.” 

“Oh, Miss Dalton, you don’t know—you 
really don’t know. He has loved you ever 
since he first saw you—and so true! Why, 
he dotes on you. He was afraid that he 
would lose you. You know, that was the 
reason Why he interfered. But he says now 
most distinctly that he thinks his interfer- 
ence was quite wn-war-rant-a-ble—quite, I 
assure you, my dear Miss Dalton.” 

Edith sat looking at this insolent woman 
with a clouded brow, not knowing whether 
to order her out of the house or not. But 
Mrs. Mowbray seemed beautifully uncon- 
scious of any offense. 

“The only thing that he has been talking 
about ever since it happened,” she continued, 
“is his sorrow. Oh, his sorrow! And it is 
deep, Miss Dalton. I never saw such deep 
sorrow. He really swears about it in a 
shocking manner; and that with him is a 
sign that his feelings are concerned very 
strongly. He always swears whenever he 
is deeply moved.” 

Edith at this started to her feet with a 
look in her eyes which showed Mrs. Mow- 


| 
| 


bray that she would not be trifle d with any 
longer. 

“ Mrs. Mowbray,” said she, “ I came down 
for the sole purpose of telling you that in 
future I shall dispense with the pleasure of 
your calls.” 

Mrs. Mowbray rose from her chair. 

“What!” she exclaimed, with a gesture 
of consternation ; “and live in complete se- 
clusion? Not receive calls? No, no; you 
really must not think of such a thing. We 
are your friends, you know, and you must 
not deny us an occasional sight of you. My 
poor boy will positively die if he doesn’t see 
you. He’s pining now. And it’s all for you. 
All.” 

“Mrs. Mowbray,” said Edith, in a severe 
tone, “‘I do not know whether you give of- 
fense intentionally or not. You seem unable 
to take a hint, however strongly expressed, 
and you force me to speak plainly, although 
I dislike to do so. You must not, and you 
shall not, come here any more.” 

“Oh, my dear Miss Dalton, you really are 
quite excited,” said Mrs. Mowbray, with a 
pleasant smile. 

““T mean what I say,” said Edith, coldly. 
“You are not to come here again.” 

Mrs. Mowbray laughed lightly. 

“Oh, you really can’t keep us away. We 
positively must come. My son insists. 
These lovers, you know, dear, are so per- 
tinacious. Well,” she added, looking hastily 
at Edith, “I suppose I must say good-morn- 
ing; but, Miss Dalton, think of my boy. 

Good-morning, my dear Miss Dalton.” 

And so Mrs. Mowbray retired. 

She called again four times, twice alone, 
and twice in company with the captain, 
but Edith refused to see her. 

Yet, after all, in spite of her scorn for 
these people, and her conviction that they 
were in league with Wiggins—in spite of 
the captain’s brutality—it was not without 
sorrow that Edith dismissed Mrs. Mowbray ; 
for she looked upon her as a kind of tie that 
bound her to the outer world, and until the 
last she had hoped that some means might 
arise through these, if not of escape, at least 
of communication with friends. 

But she was cut off from these now more 
than ever; and what remained? 

What? A prison-house! 


—— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A NEW-COMER. 


Ir seemed now to Edith that her isolation 
was complete. She found herself in a posi- 
tion which she had thought impossible -in 
free England—a prisoner in the hands of an 
adventurer, who usurped an authority over 
her to which he had no right. His claim 





to exercise this authority in his office of 
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guardian she did not admit for a moment. 
She, the mistress of Dalton Hall, was noth- 
ing more than a captive on her own estates. 

She did not know how this could end or 
when it could end. Her hopes had one by 
one given way. The greatest blow of all was 
that which had been administered through 
the so-called letter of Miss Plympton. That 
letter she believed to be a forgery, yet the 
undeniable fact remained that Miss Plymp- 
ton had done nothing. That Miss Plympton 
should write that letter, however, and that 
she should leave her helpless at the mercy 
of Wiggins, seemed equally improbable, and 
Edith, in her vain effort to comprehend it, 
could only conclude that some accident had 
hapyened to her dear friend; that she was 
ill, or worse. And if this was so, it would 
be to her the worst blow of all. 

Other hopes which she had formed had 
also been doomed to destruction. She had 
expected something from the spontaneous 
sympathy of the outside world, who, what- 
ever their opinion about her father, would 
stir themselves to prevent such an outrage 
upon justice as that which Wiggins was 
perpetrating. But these hopes gradually 
died out. That world, she thought, was 
perhaps ignorant not only of her situation, 
but even of her very existence. The last 
hopes that she had formed had been in the 
Mowbrays, and these had gone the way of 
all the others. 

Nothing appeared before her in the way 
of hope, and her despondency was often hard 
toendure. Still her strong spirit and high- 
toned nature rendered it impossible for her 


to be miserable always. Added to this was | 


her perfect health, which, with one inter- 
ruption, had sustained her amidst the dis- 
tresses of her situation. By her very dis- 
position she was forced to hope for the best. 
It must not be supposed that she was at all 
like “ Mariana in the moated grange.” She 
did not pine away. On the contrary, she 
often felt a kind of triumph in the thought 
that she had thus far shown the spirit of a 
Dalton. 

There was an old legend in the Dalton 


family upon which great stress had been | 


laid for many generations, and this one stood 
out prominently among all the stories of an- 
cestral exploits which she had heard in her 
childhood. One of the first Daltons, whose 
grim figure looked down upon her now in 
the armor of a Crusader, had taken part in 
the great expedition under Richard Cour 
de Lion. It happened that he had the ill 


as there were a number of other prisoners, 
there was some confusion, and early one 
morning he managed to seize a horse and 


escape. Soon he was pursued. He dashed | 


over a wide plain toward some hills that 
arose in the distance, where he managed to 
elude his pursuers for a time, until he found 


———$ 


refuge upon a cliff, where there was 

place which afforded room for one or ben 
After some search his pursuers discoveres 
him, and ordered him to come down, He 
refused. They then began an attack. shoot 
ing arrows from a distance, and tevinn 
scale the cliff. But Dalton’s defense wan » 
vigorous that by the end of that day’s f} 
he had killed eight of his assailants. The 
the contest continued. For two days, unde 
a burning sun, without food or drink. +h, 
stern old Crusader defended himself. Who, 
summoned to surrender he had ™ 
word, and that was, “Never!” It happened 
that a band of Crusaders who were scourino 
the country caught sight of the Saraceys 


& 8mal] 


t 


Only oy 


Ns 


and made an attack upon them, putting 
them to flight. They then sought for the 
ject of this extraordinary siege, and, clim) 
ing up, they saw a sight which thrilled they 
as they gazed. For there lay stout old Mj 
chael Dalton, with many wounds, holding 
broken sword, and looking at them with de 
lirious eyes. He recognized no one, but trie 
to defend himself against his own friends 
It was with difficulty that they restrained 
him. They could not remove him, nor was 
it necessary, for death was near; but till th, 
last his hand clutched the broken sword 
and the only word he said was, “Never! 
The Crusaders waited till he was dead, an 
then took his remains to the camp. Th 
story of his defense, which was gathered 
from their prisoners, rang through the whol 
samp, and always afterward the crest of th: 
Daltons was a bloody hand holding a broker 
sword, with the motto, “‘ Never!” 

And so Edith took to her heart this story 
and this motto, and whenever she looked at 
the grim old Crusader, she clinched her ow: 
little hand and said, “‘ Never!” 

She determined to use what liberty sh: 


od 


|had; and since Wiggins watched all her 


movements, to show him how unconcerned 
she was, she began to go about the grounds, 
to take long walks in all directions, and 
whenever she returned to the house, to play 
for hours upon the piano. Her determina- 
tion to keep up her courage had the effect 
of keeping down her despondency, and her 
vigorous exercise was an unmixed benefit, 
so that there was a radiant beauty in her 
face, and a haughty dignity that made he 
look like the absolute mistress of the place. 

What Wiggins felt or thought she did 
not know. He never came across her pat! 
by any chance. Occasional glimpses of th 


|ever-watchful Hugo showed her that shi 
luck to fall into the hands of the infidel, but | 


was tracked with as jealous a vigilance 4s 
ever. She hoped, however, that by her in 
cessant activity something might result to 
her advantage. 

One day while she was strolling down the 
grand avenue she saw a stranger walking 
up, and saw, to her surprise, that he was 
gentleman. The face was altogether uo- 
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sown to her, and, full of hope, she waited | I have not the smallest control. There isa 
ree to come up. | man here who has contrived to place me in 
 «ilewe I the honor of addressing Miss} so painful a position that I am a prisoner in 
alton ?” said the stranger, as he reached | my own grounds. ’ : 
He spoke in a very pleasant but some-| ‘A prisoner!” said Dudleigh, in a tone of 


hat effeminate voice, lifting his hat, and | the deepest surprise. ‘ I do not understand 
Dat 


wing with profound courtesy. | you.” ' 

“Tam Miss Dalton,” said Edith, wonder-| “He keeps the gates locked,” said Edith, 
» who the stranger might be. “refuses to let me out, and watches every 
He was qvite a small, slight man, evident- | thing that I do.” 
} 
| 


voung; his cheeks were beardless; he had “What do you mean? I really can not 
. thick dark mustache; and his small hands understand you. No one has any right to 
nd feet gave to Edith the idea of a delicate, | do that. How does he dare to do it? He 
astidious sort of a man, which was height- | couldn’t treat you worse if he were your hus- 
ned by his very neat and careful dress. On band.” 
he whole, however, he seemed to be a gen-| ‘“ Well, he pretends that he is my guard- 
le man, and his deep courtesy was grateful ian, and declares that he has the same right 

, the extreme to one who had known so | over me as if he were my father. = eh 
much rudeness from others. “But, Miss Dalton, what nonsense this is! 
A ! ~ 

His complexion was quite dark, his eyes| You can not be in earnest—and yet you 
were very brilliant and expressive, and his | must be. 
appearance was decidedly effeminate. Edith | “Tn earnest Y repeated Edith, with vehe- 
felt a half contempt for him, but in a mo- mence. “Oh, Lieutenant Dudleigh, this is 
ment she reflected how appearances may | the sorrow of my life—so much so that I 
mislead, for was not the magnificent Mow- throw myself upon the sympathy of a per- 
ray a Villain and a coward ? ___ | fect stranger. I am desperate, and ready to 

“ Allow me, Miss Dalton,” said he, “ to in- | do any thing to escape 
troduce myself. Iam Lieutenant Dudleigh,| “Miss Dalton,” said Dudleigh, solemnly, 
ee Le | “ your wrongs must be great indeed if this 

“Dudleigh!” cried Edith, in great excite-| is so. Your guardian! But what then? 
ment. “Are you any relation to Sir Lionel?” | Does that give him the right to be your 

“Well, not very close. I belong to the| jailer?” 
same family, it is true; but Sir Lionel is| “He takes the right.” 
more to me than a relation. He is my best “Who is this man ?” 
friend and benefactor.” “His name is Wiggins.’ 

“ And do you know any thing about him ?” “Wiggins? Wiggins? Why, it must be 
ried Edith, in irrepressible eagerness. “Can | the steward. Wiggins? Why, I saw him 
you tell me any thing? | yesterday. Wiggins? What! That scoun- 

“Oh yes,” said Dudleigh, with a smile.|drel? that blackleg? that villain who was 
‘Leertainly ought to be able to do that. I} horsewhipped at Epsom? Why, the man is 
suppose I know as much about him as any | almost an outlaw. It seemed to me incredi- 
one. But what is the meaning of all this| ble when I heard he was steward here ; but 
that I find here,” he continued, suddenly | when you tell me that he is your guardian it 
changing the conversation—“ that ruffian | really is too much. It must be some scoun- 
of a porter—the gates boarded up and barred | drelly trick of his—some forgery of docu- 
so jealously ? It seems to me as if your friends | ments.” 
should bring pistols whenever they come to “So I believe,” said Edith, “and so I told 
make a call.” him to his own face. But how did you get 

| . rT. . 

Dudleigh had a gay, open, careless tone.|in here? Wiggins never allows any one to 

His voice was round and full, yet still it was | come here but bis own friends.’ 

effeminate. In spite of this, however, Edith “Well,” said Dudleigh, “I did have a lit- 
was, on the whole, pleased with him. The tle difficulty, but not much—it was rather 
remote relationship which he professed to| of a preliminary character. The fact is, I 
bear to Sir Lionel, his claim that Sir Lionel | came here more than a week ago on a kind 
was his friend, and the name that he gave|oftour. I heard of Dalton Hall, and under- 
himself, all made him seem to Edith like a| stood enough of Sir Lionel’s affairs to know 
true friend. Of Sir Lionel and his family | that you were his niece; and as there had 
she knew nothing whatever; she knew not | been an old difficulty, I thought I couldn’t do 
whether he had ever had any children or| better than call and see what sort of a per- 
not; nor did she ever know his disposition ; | son you were, so as to judge whether a rec- 
but she had always accustomed herself to | onciliation might not be brought about. | 
think of him as her only relative, and her came here three days ago, and that beggar 
last resort, so that this man’s acquaintance | of a porter wouldn’t let me in. The next 
with him made him doubly welcome. day I came back, and found Wiggins, and 

“What you mention,” said she, in answer | had some talk with him. He said something 

to his last remark, “is a thing over which or other about your grief and seclusion and 
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so forth; but I knew the scoundrel was ly- 
ing, so I just said to him, ‘See here now, 
Wiggins, I know you of old, and there is 
one little affair of yours that I know all 
about—yon understand what I mean. You 
think you are all safe here; but there are 
some people who could put you to no end of 
trouble if they chose. I’m going in through 
those gates, and you must open them.’ That’s 
what I told him, and when I came to-day the 
gates were opened for me. But do you real- 
ly mean to say that this villain prevents 
your going out?” 

“Yes,” said Edith, mournfully. 

“Surely you have not tried. 
assert your rights. 


You should 
But I suppose your ti- 
midity would naturally prevent you.” 

“It is not timidity that prevents me. I 
have been desperate enough to do any thing. 
I have tried. Indeed, I don’t know what 
more I could possibly do than what I have 
done.” She paused. She was not going to 
tell every thing to a stranger. 

“Miss Dalton,” said Dudleigh, fervently, 
“T can not express my joy at the happy ac- 
cident that has brought me here. For it 
was only by chance that I came to Dalton, 
though after I came I naturally thought of 
you, as I said, and came here.” 

“T fear,” said Edith, “that it may seem 
strange to you for me to take you into my 
confidence, after we have only interchanged 
afew words. But I must doso. I have no 
alternative. I am desperate. I am the Dal- 
ton of Dalton Hall, and I find myself in the 
power of a base adventurer. He imprisons 
me. He sets spies to watch over me. He 
directs that ruffian at the gates to turn away 
my friends, and tell them some story about 
my grief and seclusion. I have not seen any 
visitors since I came.” 

“Ts it possible !” 

“Well, there was one family—the Mow- 
brays, of whom I need say nothing.” 

“The Mowbrays?” said Dudleigh, with a 
strange glance. 

“Do you know any thing about them?” 
asked Edith. 

“Pardon me, Miss Dalton ; I prefer to say 
nothing about them.” 

“By all means, I prefer to say nothing 
about them myself.” 

“But, Miss Dalton, I feel confounded and 
bewildered. I can not understand you even 
yet. Do you really mean to say that you, 
the mistress of these estates, the heiress, the 
lady of Dalton Hall—that you are restricted 
in this way and by him ?” 

“Tt is all most painfully true,” said Edith. 
“Tt almost breaks my heart to think of such 
a humiliation, but it is true. I have been 
here for months, literally a prisoner. I 
have absolutely no communication with my 
friends, or with the outside world. This 


man Wiggins declares that he is my guard- | 


ian, and can do as he chooses. 


He says | 


that a guardian has as much authority lees 
his ward as a father over his child.” 
“Oh! I think I understand. 
partly right, after all. 
you know. 


He may } 
You are youn 
You are not of age.” 

“T am of age,” said Edith, mournfy)) 
“and that is what makes it so intolerah), 
If I were under age I micht bear it fo) 


& yet 


time. There might then appear to be. 4 
least, the show of right on his side. But a 
it is, there is nothing but might. He | 
imprisoned me. He has put me unde 
surveillance. I am watched at this mo. 
ment.” 

“Who? where?” exclaimed Dudleig) 
looking hastily around. r 

“Oh, in the woods—a black named Hug 
He tracks me like a blood-hound, and n¢ ve] 
loses sight of me when I am out. He may 
not hear what we are saying, but he will te] 
his master that I have spoken with you,’ 

“ Are there spies in the Hall ?” 

“Oh yes; his housekeeper watches 1 
always.” 

“Ts there no place where we can talk wit] 
out being seen or heard? Believe me, Mis 
Dalton, your situation fills me with grie/ 
and pity. All this is so unexpected, s 
strange, so incredible !” 

“We may, perhaps, be more free from 0 
servation in the Hall—at least I think x 
The drawing-room is better than this. W 
you allow me to do the honors of Dalto 
Hall ?” 

Dudleigh bowed, and the two walked 
toward the Hall, and entering, proceeded t 
the drawing-room. 

“We are undoubtedly watched, even 
here,” said Edith, with a melancholy smili 
“but the watcher can not observe us ver 
well, and has to stand too far off to hear 
easily, so that this room is perhaps bette: 
than out-of-doors; at any rate, it is mor 
convenient.” 

“Miss Dalton,” said Dudleigh, “I an 
glad beyond all that words can say that | 
managed to get through your gates. My 
vague threats terrified Wiggins, though in 


reality I have no knowledge about him sufti- 
ciently definite to give me any actual power 
over him. [have only heard general scandal 
in which he was mixed up. But he has 
given me credit for knowing something in- 
portant. At any rate, now that I am here 
let me do something for you at once. Com- 
mand me, and I will obey.” 

“T want but one thing,” said Edith, “ and 
that is to get out.” 

“Well ?” 

“Will you lead the way and let me fol- 
low? That is all I ask of you.” 

“Certainly, and if you could only go out 
over my dead body, that price should b 
paid, and you should go.” 

Dudleigh spoke quickly, but with no par- 
ticular earnestness. Indeed, in all his tones 
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she 

we" excellent, but they lacked depth and 
warmth. Edith, however, was too much 
axeited by the prospect of help to notice 

«There is no need of that,” said she; 
«there is no real danger.” 

«J rather think from the look of that ruf- 
fan at the gate that there will be some such 
ork e,’ said Dudleigh, carelessly. “If I had 
nly brought my pistols, all would be easy. 
Can it be managed? How shall we do it? 
Do you think that you have nerve enough, 
Miss Dalton, to witness a fight ?” 

“Yes,” said Edith, calmly. 

“If I had my pistols,” said Dudleigh, 
thoughtfully, “Imight-— But asit is,ifthey 
see you accompanying me, they will assem- 
ble in force.” 

“Yes,” said Edith, sadly, for she began to 
see difficulties. 

“Now do you think that if you are with 
ne the porter will open the gates ?” 

“He will not.” 

“Well, we must get out in some other 
way. Can you climb the wall? I might 
climb and help you over.” 

“Yes, but they would follow and prevent 

Dudleigh looked at the floor. Then he 
put his small gloved hand on his forehead, 
nd appeared for a few moments to be lost 
n thought. 

“Miss Dalton,” said he at last, “I am at 
your service. Can you tell me what I can 
do?—for to save my life I can think of noth- 
ng just now. Give me my orders.” 

Edith looked perplexed. She knew that 
this man could not force his way unarmed 
through the gates. She did not feel inclined 
just yet to tell him to arm himself and shoot 
any one dead who opposed him. She could 
not bear to think of that. But here was 
Dudleigh, ready. 

“Have you any fire-arms in the house ? 
he asked. 

“No,” said Edith, “and, besides, I can not 
bear just yet to cause any thing like blood- 
shed.” 

“Tf not, then you can not get free at 
once. Can you wait one day, or two days ?” 

“One or two days!” said Edith. ‘Oh 
yes; one or two weeks, or even months. 
Only let me hope, and I can wait.” 

“You have this to comfort you, at any 
rate,” said Dudleigh, “that outside the 
gates you have a friend. And now I will 
not intrude any longer. Imustgo. Butif 
you will allow me I will come back to-mor- 
tow. Meanwhile I will try to think over 
what is best to be done.” 

“You will promise,” said Edith, implor- 
ingly, “not to desert me ?” 

“Desert you? Never! On the honor of 
agentleman!” cried Dudleigh; and as he 
bowed his head there came over his face a 


9 


very singular smile, which Edith, however, 
did not see. 
He then took his leave. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


EpiTH slept but little that night. The 
prospect of escape agitated her whole being, 
and the new friend who had so unexpected- 
ly appeared took up all her thoughts. 

He was a little man most certainly, and 
Edith already caught herself thinking of 
him as “ Little Dudleigh.” He had nothing 
whatever of the hero about him. Mowbray, 
as far as appearances went, far surpassed 
her new acquaintance in that respect. Still 
Edith felt bound to overlook or to excuse 
his slight frame, and in the effort to do this 
she recalled all the little men of history. 
She thought of a saying which she had once 
heard, that “all great men are smail men.” 
This sentiment included under the head of 
little men Alexander the Great, Julius Ce- 
sar, Napoleon, with others of the same class, 
for the list had evidently been made up by 
ene who was himself a little man, and was 
anxious to enter a forcible protest against 
the scorn of his bigger brethren. On the 
present occasion the list of little heroes was 
so formidable that Edith was prepared to 
find in “Little Dudleigh” all she wished. 
Still, in spite of his generous offers, and his 
chivalrous proposal to put down his dead 
body for her to march over, she did nog feel 
for him that admiration which such heroism 
deserved; and she even reproached herself 
for her lack of common gratitude, for in her 
high spirits at the prospect of escape, she 
caught herself more than once smiling at 
the recollection of “ Little Dudleigh’s” little 
ways, his primness, and effeminacy. 

At about ten o’clock on the following day 
“Little Dudleigh” came back. 

“That beggar at the gate,” said he, after 
the usual greetings, “ looks very hard at me, 
but he doesn’t pretend to hinder me from 
coming or going just yet, though what he 
may do in time remains to be seen.” 

“Oh,” said Edith, “ you must manage to 
get me out before Wiggins has a chance to 
prevent you from coming in.” 

“T hope so,” said Dudleigh. ‘Of course, 
Miss Dalton, as you may suppose, I have been 
thinking of you ever since I left you, and 
planning a thousand schemes. But I have 
made up my mind to this, and you must 
make up yours to the same. I am sorry, but 
it can not be avoided. I mean bloodshed.” 

“ Bloodshed !” said Edith, sadly. 

“Of course it is terrible to a lady to be 
the cause of bloodshed,” said Dudleigh, qui- 
etly, “and if there were any other way I 
would find it out, or you would know about 
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it. But from what I have seen and heard, 
and from what I know of Wiggins, I see that 
there is nothing left but to force our way 
out, for the place is thoroughly guarded day 
and night.” 

“So it is,” said Edith, mournfully. 

“If I take you out, I must Are we 
overheard?” he asked, looking cautiously 
around. 

“T think not; at least not if you speak 
low.” 

“T must use these, then,” said he, drawing 
a brace of pistols in a careless way from his 
coat pocket, and showing them to Edith. 

Edith recoiled involuntarily. Bloodshed, 
and perhaps death, the scandal that would 
arise, arrest perhaps, or examination before 
magistrates—all these thoughts came before 
her. She was brave, but things like these 
could not be lightly faced. She was brave, 
but she could not decide just yet that any 
man’s life should be taken for the sake of 
her liberty. 

“T can not bear that,” said she. 

“You will get used to them,” said Dud- 
leigh, cheerfully. ‘They are easy to handle.” 

“Put them back.” 

“But what else is there to do?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said Edith, in a 
dejected tone. 

“Well,” said Dudleigh, after a pause, “I 
thought of this. Itis natural. I anticipated 
some such objection as this on your part. 
I know very well what it is that you fear, 
and I don’t know but that you are right. 
Still, | have other plans, which may not ap- 
peapso objectionable. But in the first place, 
let me know finally, do you positively and 
absolutely reject this?” and he tapped the 
pistols significantly. 

“T can not yet consent to risk any life,’ 
said Edith. 

“Very well; this may remain over until 
every thing else fails.” 

“But couldn’t yqu use these pistols to 
terrify them? The sight might make them 
open the gates.” 

“But it might not, and what then? Are 
you prepared to answer that?” And “ Little 
Dudleigh,” who had been speaking about 
these things as lightly and as carelessly as 
a lady would speak about a dress or the 
trimmings of a bonnet, paused, and looked 
at her inquiringly. ‘‘ The fact is,” he con- 
tinued, as Edith did not answer, *‘ you must 
be willing to run the risk of killing a man. 
Your liberty is worth this price. If you say 
to me, ‘Open those gates,’ that is what you 
must encounter. Will you face it? Say the 
word, and now, now, at this very moment, I 
will lead you there.” 

The offer of immediate escape was thus 
presented, and for a moment Edith hesita- 
ted, but the cost was too great. 

“Oh,” she cried, “this is terrible! But I 
will not consent. No, I will suffer longer 





rather than pay so frightful a price as by 


man life.” 

“Well,” said Dudleigh, “after al). sine 
you have decided this way, I think yoy an 
about right. After all, there is really y, 
necessity for so desperate a course, By} | 
have a high idea of what a lady has a rip}; 
to demand of a gentleman, and I . 
to do what you say.” 

“But you have other plans, have 
not ?” 

“Yes, but slow ones—safe but slow. Th 
question is, can you wait? Can you endy; 
your present life ? and how long?” 

“Rather than cause the loss of life.” 
Edith, “I would endure this very 
longer.” 

“Oh, you will not have to endure it « 
very long. If you are not too impatient, th; 
time may pass quickly too. But before | 
make any further proposals, will you allow 
me to ask you one question? It 
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is this 
| Suppose you were to escape to-day, where 
| would you go?” 

| «“T have thought about that,” said Edith 
“My dearest friend is Miss Plympton. She 
is the head of the school where I have Spent 
the greater part of my life. She is the on: 
to whom I should naturally go, but she keeps 
a boarding-school, and I do not wish to go 
there and meet my old school-mates and se 
so many. I wish to be secluded. I hav 
sometimes thought of going to that neigh 
borhood, and finding a home where I could 
occasionally see Miss Plympton, and at other 
times I have thought of going to my uncle 
Sir Lionel Dudleigh.” 

At this last remark Dudleigh opened his 
eyes. 

“Who?” he asked. “I don’t understand.’ 

“He is my uncle, you know,” said Edit! 
—‘that is, by marriage—and therefore he 
is naturally the one to whom I should look 
for defense against Wiggins. In that case 
Sir Lionel will be far better than poor deat 
Auntie Plympton. I’m afraid that Wiggins 
has already frightened her away from me.’ 

“But how would you get to Sir Lionel!’ 
asked Dudleigh, with a puzzled expression 

“Well, that is what I want to find out 
I have no idea where he lives. But you can 
tell me all about him. I should have asked 
before, but other things interfered. I wil 
gotohim. I feel confident that he will not 
cast me off.” 

“Cast you off! I should think not,” said 
Dudleigh ; “ but the difficulty is how to find 
him. You can get to Dudleigh Manor easily 
enough—every body knows where that is 
But what then? Nobody is there.” 

“What! Is not Sir Lionel there?” 

“Sir Lionel there! I only wish he was 
Why, is it possible that you do not know 
that Sir Lionel is positively not in En- 
gland? He travels all the time, and onl) 
comes home occasionally. Perhaps you know 
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he cause his family isuublen'’t ten years ago. 
had a row with his wife then, and it has 
ghted his life. Sir Lionel? Why, at this 
ment 1 dare say os is somewhere among 
yy ral Mountains, or Patagonia, or some 
er equé ally remote country. But who told 
on he was in England ?” 
She had taken it for 
Lionel lived in his 


“Baith was silent. 
ranted that Sir 


own 


‘( an I not write to him ?” she asked. 

Of course, if you can only secure his ad- 
weg: and that I will do my utmost to find 
+for vou. But to do this will be a work 
me.” 

Yes,” sighed Edith. 

“And what can you do in the mean time ? 
ere can you go?” 

‘here is Miss Plympton.” 

“Yes, your teacher. And you don’t wish 
vo to the school, but to some private place 

Now what sort of a woman is Miss 
mpton? Bold and courageous ?” 

“Tm afraid not,’ said Edith, after a 

ughtful pause. “I know that she loves 

e like a mother, and when I first came here 
[should have relied on her to the utmost. 
Butnow I don’t know. At any rate, I think 
she can be easily terrified.” And Edith went 

to tell about Miss Plympton’s letter to 
er, and subsequent silence. 

“I think with you,” said Dudleigh, after 
Edith had ended, ‘that the letter is a for- 
very. But what is difficult to understand is 
is apparent desertion of you. This may be 
«counted for, however, in one of two ways. 
First, Wiggins may actually have seen her, 
and frightened her in some way. You say 
she is timid. The other explanation of her 
silence is that she may be ill.” 

“Til!” exclaimed Edith, mournfully. 

“Tt may be so.” 


“May she not all this time have been try- 


ng to rescue me, and been baffled ?” 

Dudleigh smiled. 

“Oh no. 
ive heard something about it before this; 
something would ce rtainly have been done. 
The claim of Wiggins would have been con- 
ested iu a court of law. Oh no; she has ev- 
dently done nothing. In facet, I think that, 
sal as it may seem to you, there can be no 
doubt about her illness. You say she left 
m here. No doubt she felt terrible 
ety. The next day she could not see you. 
fer love for you, and her anxiety, would, per- 
haps, be too much for her. She may have 

ven taken home ill.” 

Edith sighed. The picture of Miss Plymp- 
ton’s grief was too much for her. 

“At any rate,” said she, “if I can’t find 
any friends—if Sir Lionel is gone, and poor 
lear auntie is ill, I can be free. I can help 
nurse her. 
[can put my 


ers. 


ase in the hands of the law- 


If she had tried at all you would 


anxi- | 


Any life is better than this; and | 
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“You are, of course, 
money,” said Dudleigh, 

“ Money ?” 

‘Yes; so as to travel, you know, and live, 
and pay your lawyers.” 

“T have no money,” said Edith, helpless- 
ly; “that is, not more than a few 
eigns. I did not think of that.” 

“No money ?” 

“No -only a little.” 

“No money? Why, that? No 
money? Why, what can you do?” 

“Wiggins manages every thing, and has 
all the money.” 

“You have 
as yet, then ?” 

“T have never needed any.” 

“He spends your own money in 
these spies and jailers. But if you have no 
money, how can you manage to live, even if 
you do escape ?” 

Edith looked down in despair. The 
of money had never entered her mind. Yet 
now, since it was mentioned, she felt its im- 
portance. Yes, money was the chief thing; 
without that flight was useless, and liberty 
impossible. But how could she get it? Wig- 
gins would not give her any. And where 
could she go? Could she go to Miss Plymp- 
ton’s, to be a dependent upon her at the 
school? That thought was intolerable. 
Much as she loved Miss Plympton, she could 
not descend to that 

“You are certainly not very practical,’ 
said Dudleigh, “‘ or your first thought would 
have been about this. But you have none, 
you say, and so it can not be remedied. Is 
there any thing else? You see you can es- 
cape; but what then ?” 

Dudleigh was silent, 
him in deep suspense. 

“ You say you never see Wiggins now ?” 

“No” 

“You are not subject to insults ?” 

“ No—to none.” 

“Have you the Hall to yourself?” 

“Oh yes; I am not interfered with. As 
long as I stay inside the Hall I am left to 
myself—only I am watched, of course, as I 
told you.” 

“Of course; but, at any rate, it seems a 
sort of honorable captivity. You are not 
like a captive in a dungeon, for instance.” 

“Oh no.” 

“Would you rather be here, as you are, or 
at Miss Plympton’s school as a sort of de- 
pendent ?” 

“Here, of course. I could not go back 
there, and face them all.” 

“Would you rather live here or in some 
mean lodging, without money to pay your 
board ?” 

“Here,” said Edith, after a pause. 

“There are worse situations in the world 
than this, then ?” 

“Tt seems so,” said Edith, slowly. 
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| “By leaving this just now you would ved She was not left to wonder long. Op 4, iT 
ed doing worse, then ?” evening of the day on which Dudleigh } k ant 
$ Hl ‘It looks like it.” made his last visit Wiggins came to on hex “H 
PS “ Well, then, may it not be better for you | She had not seen him since that time tone You 
to remain here, for the present at least, un-| he had brought her the so-called letter os s mi 
til you hear something from Sir Lionel Dud- | Miss Plympton, except once when she } oie: 
leigh ?” | caught a glimpse of him when riding wit pie 
“ But how long will that be ?” | Mowbray. He now entered in his ys “N 
“T can not tell.” | manner, with his solemn face, his f ei relat 
“Is there nothing else ?” | bow, his abstracted gaze. He sat dow, “H 
“Certainly the first thing for you to do is| and for a few moments said nothing. gins. 
to see a lawyer.” | “TY do not often inflict my presence stra 
“But how can I?” | you, Miss Dalton,” said he at length. 8 
“T can find one.” |have too much regard for you to intrni “n 
“But will you ?” | upon you. Some day you will understan, terms 
“Ofcourse. Ishallbe most happy. Only | me, and will appreciate my present vate know 
answer me this: If a lawyer takes up your| It is only for your own sake that I wie 
case, Shall you be willing to live here, or| come, because I see that you are thought emp 
shall you insist on leaving ?” | less and reckless, and are living under , og° 
“T should prefer leaving,” said Edith; | delusion. You are almost beyond my co wes 
“but at the same time, if a lawyer has my | trol, yet I still hope that I may have som ws 
case, and I can feel that something is being | faint influence over you—or at least I cay self 
done, I can be content here, at least for a| try.” “T 
time, until I hear from Sir Lionel—or Miss} His tone was gentle and affectionate. |; 3. 
Plympton.” | was, in fact, paternal in its character; but i 
“Well, then, for the present at least, you | this tone, instead of softening Edith, o ¥ 
give up the idea of fighting your way out?” | seemed to her a fresh instance of his arrogant eo 
“ Yes—I suppose so.” | assumption, and, as such, excited her co ie 
“Then all that I have to do is to get a| tempt and indignation. These feelings, ae 
lawyer for you, and write to Sir Lionel, however, she repressed for the moment, and 9 
wherever he is.” looked at him with a cold and austere fac - 
“You will not let Wiggins keep my law-| ‘You have been receiving visitors,” hi we 
*: yer away ?” said Edith, inan imploring voice. | continued, “ visitors whom I could have kept ¥ . 
Fal “Oh, I fancy he has such a wholesome | awayif I had—chosen. But to doso would noi 
evi 34 dread of lawyers that he won’t try to keep | have interfered with my plans, and so I have a 
a ahs one out. At any rate, these lawyers have| tolerated them. You, however, have been a 
ras) all kinds of ways, you know, of getting into | all along under such a—mistake—about m 
Feea: & places.” | —and my intentions—that you have throw: F - 
Bs ti “ And of getting people out of places, too, yourself upon these strangers, and haw eet 
34 I hope.” I grieve to say, endangered your own fi- — 
4 i { “T should be sorry not to hope that.” ture, and mine, more than you can possi- yore 
\ So Edith found herself compelled to face | bly imagine. Your first visitor was obje bs 
has ; the difficulties of her present situation a lit- | tionable, but I tolerated him for reasons that for 
iret tle longer, and endure as best she could the | I need not explain; but this last visitor is s id 
' restraint of her imprisonment. one who ought not to be tolerated either by Wh 
you or by me. And now I come to you to - 
; i give you—a—an affectionate warning—to te 
ask of you not to be so reckless, so care- the 
: at ; h 
; CHAPTER XXI. less of your best interests, so blind to the rou 
: RRR great issues that are at stake in—a—my— r 
; +, ee present plans.” Wi 
THE barriers which Wiggins had raised|, “You appear to me,” said Edith, coldly, ee 
if uy between Edith and the outer world had thus | “ to have some reference to Lieutenant Dud- wi 
¥ been surmounted by two persons—first, | leigh.” pees 
: Mowbray, and second, Little Dudleigh. Mow-| “ That is what he calls himself.” Edi 
Ee bray had come and gone without any sign| “Calls himself?” all 
eo of objection or remonstrance from her jail-| “Yes. This name Dudleigh is an assume io 
ae 3,3 er; and now Edith could not help wondering | one. He took that so as to gain your con! ‘ 
at the facility with which the new-comer, | dence.” teas 
Dudleigh, passed and repassed those jealous-| “You appear to know him very well.” a 
ly guarded limits. Dudleigh’s power arose| “I do not.” self 
bee from some knowledge of the past history of | “ How do you know, then, that this nam a 
Ee Wiggins, but the knowledge did not seem | is assumed ?” \ tha 
apt very definite, and she could not help won-| “Because I happen to know the Dud- bra 
; dering how long his visits would be toler-| leigh family, and this man does not belong ri 
ated. to it. I never saw him before.” - 
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«There are more Dudleighs in the world | Spare me these taunts and insults, I entreat 


On + ‘ > 99 | . " . 9 
ej "« shan the family you speak of. you, for the sake of both of us! 
e wae be * ” . rT. . - . ot * . . 
‘gn ty “He is an adventurer,” said Wiggins. “Both of us?” repeated Edith, without 
( vey . . ! ° . ° . 
” 806 her You know nothing about him. I believe | being in the slightest degree affected by the 


me why 


; . name is false, as he himself is false.| words of Wiggins. “Both of us? You 
etter is Be 


he not pretend to be the son of Sir | seem to me to be including yourself and me 


oes 


nel ? in the same class, as though there could be 
«No; he says that he is only a distant | any thing in common between me and one 
ition to Sir Lionel.” like you. That is impossible. Our inter- 
“He is no relation whatever,” said Wig- | ests are forever separate.” 
ns. “You are allowing yourself to be led; ‘You do not know,” said Wiggins, with 
astra by a man of whom you know noth- | a great effort to be calm. ‘ This man—this 
ema designing villain, an adventurer.” Lieutenant Dudleigh, as he calls himself— 
“Jt is strange that you should apply such | is an enemy to both of us.” 
ites rms te a man of whom you yourself ac- “You use that expression with strange 
' te wledge that you know nothing. But, | pertinacity. I must tell you again that 
t I i t any rate, continued Edith, with strong | there can not possibly be any thing in com- 
tents mphasis, “he knows you. It is this knowl- mon between you and me. For my part, I 
under dge that gives him the power of passing consider you as my natural enemy. You 
aay through those gates which you shut against are my jailer. I am your prisoner. That 
me e; what that knowledge may be you your- is all. T am at war with you. I would 
st I car vif know best. 20 Titi give half of my possessions to escape from 
“ “He does not know me,” said Wiggins. your hands, and the other half to punish 
“He must,” said Edith, “for the simple | you for what you have done. I live in the 
: reason that you dare not keep him out.” hope of some day meting out to you the 
wai a Wiggins looked at her in silence for some punishment w hich your crimes deserve. If 
arrogant time. f es Bs any one 18 an enemy of yours, that one thing 
ae oan “Tt is a terrible ordeal for me,” said he at is a sufficient recommendation to make him 
feelincs ast, in a slow, measured tone, ‘ to talk with | a friend of mine.” ot at 
ent. os ou. You seem to me like one who is mad ; At these words W iggins seemed to endure 
wre fare ut it is the madness of utter ignorance. | a keener anguish, and his face bore upon it 
ox? You do not know. Oh, how you tempt me | the same pallid horror which she had seen 
wine tbins to tell you all! But I can not, I can not. | there before upon a similar provocation. He 
= ine} My lips are sealed as yet. But I will say no | stared at her for a few moments, and then 
oI — more on that. I will ask you one question bowing down, he leaned his head upon his 
bots hans nly. It is this: Can you not see with your | hand and looked at the floor in silence. At 
iat os ywn eyes that this man is nothing more than last he raised his head and looked at her 
‘throw ; mere adventurer aif i i] with a calm face i7fe : 
a hen “An adventurer!” repeated Edith, indig- | ‘Is there no possible way,” said he, “in 
own fo. nantly. “It ill becomes one like you to use | which I can speak to you w ithout receiving 
n. poss such a word as that. Kor what are you | wounds that sting like the fangs of a ser- 
w obie yourself? Lieutenant Dudleigh is a gentle-| pent? Be patient with me. If I offend, 


ian; and though I have only knowy him | try to be a little forbearing just now, for the 
fora short time, I am happy in calling him | sake of yourself, if for nothing else. See, I 
ny friend. I will tolerate no abuse of him. | am humbling myself. I ask your forbear- 
Why do you not say this to his face? Ifhe}|ance. I wish to speak for your own good. 
s what you say, why do you allow him to | For, as it is, you are doing you know not 
ome here? An adventurer? Why, that is} what. You are ruining yourself; you are 
the very name I apply in all my thoughts to | blighting and blasting your own future ; 
you!” | you are risking your reputation; you are 

A look of anguish came over the face of | exposing the family name to the sneers of 
Wiggins. He trembled violently, but with | the world, once again. Think of your fran- 
in effort mastered his feelings. Evidently | tic adventure at the gates with that—that 
what he said was true, and to him it was a | Mowbray !” 
severe ordeal to carry on a conversation with Now if Wiggins had wished to mollify 
Edith. Her scorn, her anger, and her hate | Edith, or to persuade her to fall in with his 
ill flamed forth so vehemently that it was | own wishes, he was certainly most unfortu- 
hard to endure. nate in his way of going about it; and es- 
“Tf you could only refrain from these bit- | pecially in such an allusion as this. Forno 
“ell.” ter insults!” said he, in a mournful voice. | sooner did he mention the name of Mowbray 
If you could only put a check upon your- | than Edith was roused to a fresh excitement. 
self when you talk with me! I wish to| ‘“ What!” she exclaimed. “Do you throw 
speak calmly, but you hurl taunts at me | that up to me—you of all men? Who, I ask 
s Dei that inflict exquisite pain. The remem- | you, was the cause of all the shame and mis- 
drance of them will one day. give no less an- | ery and violence that I suffered there? Who 
guish to you, believe me—oh, believe me! | was the one that made it necessary? Who 
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was the one that brought me to such a pitch 
of desperation that I was ready to do any 
thing, however wild or frantic? Who? 
Why, you yourself—you, who come to me 
now, and with a solemn voice ask me to 
calm myself. Is it not possible for you to 
see what a horrible mockery all this must 
be tome? But I will do what you ask. I 
will be calm in spite of all. Come, now, I 
will meet you on your own ground. I will 
ask you one thing. How much money will 
you take to let me go free ?” 

At this request Wiggins stared at her with 
the expression of one who, while already 
reeling under a stroke, has received some 
new blow. He started from his chair to his 
feet, and stood for a moment regarding her 
with an indescribable look. But again he 
mastered his emotions, and finally resumed 
his seat. 

“T don’t know what to say to you!” he ex- 


claimed. ‘Icame to advise you, and to warn 
you. I have done every thing. There is 


one thing which would put an end to all this 
misery which you inflict on me, but that one 
thing I wish on no account to say just now. 
I can not just yet give up the hope that has 
cheered me for so long a time; still, I must 
warn you. Rash girl, you have already suf- 
fered from this Mowbray, as he calls him- 
self. Do you not see that this new visitor, 
this so-called Dudleigh, is nothing else than 
the ally, the associate, the partner, the emis- 
sary of Mowbray ?” 

“The associate of Mowbray,” said Edith, 
quietly, “is yourself. You sent him to 
me, I have no doubt. You have your own 
schemes. What they are I do not know, nor 
do I care to know. As for Lieutenant Dud- 
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By EDWIN 


Il.—INDUSTRIAL, MANUFACTURING, AND 
MATERIAL PROGRESS. 

J] HEN Daniel Webster visited the city 
of Savannah, more than a quarter of 

a century ago, in one of his happy after-din- 
ner responses to a sentiment coupling the 
sections, he humorously remarked that while 
the men of Massachusetts did not desire 
to be considered the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for their Southern brethren, 
they nevertheless hoped to continue to be 
hewers of ice and coolers of water for them 
in perpetuity. Had Mr. Webster’s life been 
extended beyond the Scriptural span, he 


leigh, he is, I feel sure, an honorable gentle. 
man, and his associates are far, very far dif. 
ferent from such as you and Mowbray. Hi 
is the friend of one whom [I also regard yoy 
as my only friend—one whom IJ never cegg, 
to pray to reach—one whom I hope yet ; 
find, and by his help escape from your inf, 
mous control, and punish you for all , 
villainy toward me and mine.” 

“What is this? What do you 1 
A friend ?” 

Wiggins uttered these words in a hew). 
dered way. 

“The friend whom I hope to reach,” 
Edith, “the one to whom I look for yeyo 
ance on you, is Sir Lionel Dudleigh.” 

“Sir Lionel Dudleigh !” repeated Wiggins 
with a groan. “You!” 

“Yes, Sir Lionel Dudleigh!” said Edit! 
“T see that you are agitated at the mentio; 
of that name—the name of an honorab); 
man—a man of stainless name, who has 
nothing in common with such as you. Let 
me tell you that the time will yet con, 
when you shall have to meet Sir Lionel Dud 
leigh face to face, and then you will hay 
reason to tremble!” 

At this Wiggins rose. He did not look 
Edith. Hedid notsaya word. He seemed 
overwhelmed. His head was bowed down 
on his breast; his eyes were fixed on the 
floor; and he walked with a slow and weary 
pace out of the room. 

“Tt was the threat of Sir Lionel Dud- 
leigh,” thought Edith, “that terrified him. 
He knows that the time is coming when li 
will have to give an account; and he fears 
Sir Lionel Dudleigh more than any othe: 
living man.” 
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abroad, and the machines which make i 
are manufactured at Columbus, Georgia, and 
other points, where iron foundries and mills 
are in active operation. Even as “hewers 
of wood” the North has not held her own of 
late, contrasted with Mr. Webster's day ; for 
that labor is being rapidly transferred from 
the shores of Maine and New England, as 
well as from the Western lakes, to the Gulf 
and Southern Atlantic coasts, the immense 
and almost virgin lumber region of the 
Southern States now attracting largely both 
labor and capital from regions farther north. 
These are but two illustrations of th 


would have survived to see the reversal of great change wrought on Southern characte! 


many of his most cherished ideas and hopes, 
and this among them. For now even ice, 
once “the peculiar institution” of the North, 
is being largely and successfully manufac- 


| 


and industrial development, and the new di- 
rection given to labor, since the war and its 


| results swept away old landmarks, and intro- 


duced new ideas with new necessities. To 


tured at the extreme Sonth, as good as, and | all who had known or visited the Southern 
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+d them, this change is most striking. Nor 
the movement partial only, or confined to 
yrticular localities ; the impulse is univers- 
although, of course, there are certain cen- 
wes of special development of particular in- 
stries, owing chiefly to natural causes, 
ach as proximity to the place of production 
fraw material, ete. 
The strides the South is making in manu- 
cturing, mechanical, and mining industries 
ye so great as to give promise soon of a 
ively competition on her part with her more 
,tive Northern sisters in many branches of 
yroduction of which the latter have hitherto 
iad the monopoly. Of some of these enter- 
prises, Such as cotton and wool spinning, 
nining and working in metals, and the mul- 
tiplication of saw-mills, the North has had 
wme notice, though a very imperfect one, 
through the last census report. Yet the lat- 
at reports give only the figures of five or six 
rears ago, and the progress made during that 
nterval has been something marvelous to 
ontemplate, taking into consideration the 
adverse circumstances and surroundings in 
the midst of which it has been accomplished. 
The outside world has seen and heard some- 
thing of these larger industries; but of the 
new movement in the new South, which has 
nade many of her cities and towns the busy 
entres of smaller manufacturing industries, 
id cut off considerably the outside supply 
of articles of common use on plantations and 
n the household, no mention has been made. 
For the South has begun to diversify her la- 
bor, bringing in her white women and chil- 
dren, as well as her men—a new phase of 
Southern life, which hitherto made man the 
laboring oar, and devoted woman to social 
and domestic duties alone, wherever actual 
necessity did not compel her to step out of 
what was then considered her proper sphere. 
Important to the South as the profita- 
ble working and extension of her cotton- 
mills, iron-foundries, and saw-mills must 
prove to those who have the capital to es- 
tablish and control them, it may yet be 


doubted whether, as regards the community | 


at large, whose capital is now but small, 
these larger enterprises will prove as bene- 
ficial as the development of the innumera- 
ble minor industrial and mechanical enter- 
prises which necessity, the mother of inven- 
tion, has introduced on Southern soil. For 
now, throughout the Cotton States, these 
minor manufactories of articles in common 
ise are being established by individuals or 
ombinations of artisans whose skill and la- 
bor are their capital, and generally patron- 
zed by the neighborhood, who find the home 
article infinitely cheaper than the foreign 
one; so that in this way the Southern people 
are growing self-supporting, and are circu- 
lating their surplus funds among the mem- 
bers of their own communities. 

Both history and statistics establish the 
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fact that no exclusively agricultural com- 
munity ever yet enjoyed the benefits of an 
extended mercantile marine. Railways for 
the transport of its raw material to market 
were a necessity ; yet these rarely paid their 
stockholders, and never as well in a region 
of unmixed industries as in manufacturing 
communities. 

The great famines of the world have ever 
prevailed, strange as it may seem, in coun- 
tries and in regions given up exclusively, or 
almost so, to agricultural production. The 
great circles of starvation have been, in the 

ast, in India,China, and Persia; in the West, 
in Ireland and Northeastern Prussia. The 
reasons for this are too obvious to dilate 
upon. The reverse of the rule England has 
ever presented, owing to the diversity of her 
industries, and the vast and varied field cov- 
ered by her labors. The lesson she taught 
the world during the earlier years of our 
war, when she was able to support in idle- 
ness her great masses of mill-workers, while 
the Southern cotton famine tried to force 
her out of neutrality, was a most striking 
and effectual one. Yet there are other les- 
sons on this very point to be learned from 
England, which the South should lay well 
to heart. More than sixty years ago Arthur 
Young made his famous agricultural tour 
over England, and first discovered and re- 
vealed the fact that in all the northern dis- 
tricts of the coal region, wherein mining and 
manufacturing enterprise alternated with 
agricultural labor, the wages of the agri- 
cultural laborers were fully thirty-three per 
cent. higher than in the southern counties, 
where the labor was exclusively agricultural. 
A late writer, one of the highest modern En- 
glish authorities, Mr. Caird, confirms and 
adds to this statement by his report of a 
survey he has made of thirty English coun- 
ties from an agricultural point of view, in- 
cluding both the northern coal and southern 
agricultural districts of England. He states 
that in twelve northern counties the wages 
of an agricultural laborer average $2 80 per 
week, while in eighteen southern or purely 
agricultural counties the weekly wages did 
not average more than $2 04, making a va- 
riation of thirty-seven per cent. in favor of 
the manufacturing districts. He further 
states that the line of variation is distinetly 
drawn at the point where the coal ceases to 
be found, and the exclusively agricultural 
region commences. During the intervening 
period of Mr. Young’s and Mr. Caird’s sur- 
veys the rate of wages in the north of En- 
gland had increased sixty-six per cent., and 
but fourteen per cent. in the Sonth—a start- 
ling difference as to increasing ratio. Yet 
the points thus contrasted on “the tight lit- 
tle island” at their furthest extremes were 
| not more than 200 miles apart. 
What England has made and still makes 
out of cotton manufacture a few figures will 
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show more clearly than many words. The 
profits of our North ought to be greater, be- 
cause of the smaller cost of transit and other 
expenses; yet these are neutralized partial- 
ly, if not entirely, by the greater cost of la- 
bor on this side of the water. England has 
ground down her wages of labor so low as 
to have manufactured not only many mill- 
ions of cotton goods at prices which call 
forth a constant clamor for “ protection” by 
means of tariffs from this side of the water, 
but has managed to manufacture also one- 
tenth of her working population into actual 
pauperism; and when those who live liter- 
ally “from hand to mouth” on their weekly 
wages, with no other source of support or in- 
some, are added to this army of martyrs, the 
number (according to British estimates) is 
swollen to the fearful aggregate of 5,000,000, 
or very nearly equal to one-third of the whole 
laboring class. The temptation, if not the 
actual necessity, for this grinding of the faces 
of the poor laborers by the mill-owner arises 
from the added cost of transportation on 
the raw material brought from beyond seas, 
which is sought to be neutralized in this 
way out of the flesh and blood of the oper- 
ative. 

Yet so great are the profits, nevertheless, 
that during our war, rather than lose their 
operatives, both Bright and Cobden con- 
curred in saying that they could better af- 
ford, in Great Britain, to keep the opera- 
tives idle and supply them with Cham- 
pagne and turtle at public cost than to al- 
low them to emigrate; and their efforts to 
render themselves independent of the South- 
ern cotton crop were so gigantic that nature, 
soil, and climate alone could have defeated 
them. All three of these fought for us, and 
must continue to do so until some new spot 
on the globe is discovered equal to the South- 
ern cotton belt for the production of that 
staple on as wide a scale and of as good a 
quality. 

Now when we reflect that more than half 
the total value of all the manufacturing in- 
dustry of this country ($21,000,000 more) 
comes from the agriculturists, who furnish 
the raw material, after excluding about one- 
fifth part of such manufactures derived from 
metals, the right of such producer to his fair 
proportion of the profits is at once self-evi- 
dent. Yet he never can secure his fair share 
if content to belong to a community which 
only competes in production with him, and 
will not co-operate by helping to utilize his 
labors and his products, as well as to keep 
ut home some of the price paid for it. The 
demonstration is clear that if England can 
succeed in cotton manufacturing, with all 
her materials brought at great expense 
across the seas for thousands of miles from 
East or West, depending on foreign sources 
for all her raw material, and for one-fourth 
of her breadstuffs and provisions, and make 


serves, show a clear annual profit on th, 


it pay so handsomely, the South ought ty 
make two dollars out of it where Englan 
now makes one. And she is doing it oy : 
limited scale already, for the majority of ¢), 
Southern cotton-mills for the past year h 


ave 
declared dividends which, with their 


re- 


capital invested of from twenty to forty per 
cent., under all the disadvantages incidey; 
to enterprises conducted in that locality. 

To illustrate the enhancement of yaly 
cotton by its conversion into cotton goods 
in a foreign country, let us take the results 
in England. During the year ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1867, England consumed 2,414 (i) 
bales of cotton, costing in gold the sum of 
$198,057,600. This was increased in Value 
by manufacturing it to $418,516,800, making 
the excess of earning over cost $220,459.299 
in gold—that is, in the ratio of 212 to 10 
To accomplish this result the Southern cot. 
ton States contributed of the staple about 
1,016,000 bales, the profit and loss on which 
can easily be estimated. 

During the same season the Northem 
States of this Union manufactured 653,367 
bales, which, caleulated at 444 pounds per 
bale, cost $60,269,702, and in the same ratio of 
increased value as the English, gave a yaly 
to the manufactured article of $127,771.76, 
an excess over the cost of raw material of 
$67,502,066, which was more than the valu 
of.the whoie crop of the great cotton-grow- 
ing State of Georgia. In the year 1869 one 
Northern State (Massachusetts), with 150 
cotton-mills in active operation, brought its 
consumption of cotton up to $72,927,556, 
with value exceeding cost of $34,681,225. To 
produce this grand result these cotton-mills 
employed 35,414 hands, which, with the mod- 
erate allowance of one-third more for their 
families, would make up a population of 
47,352 persons in that remote State actually 
supported out of the labor of the Southern 
cotton planter, in addition to the fifty per 
cent. profit made by the mill-owners and 
manufacturers. The proverbial veracity of 
figures must vouch for the correctness of 
these statements, which are taken from the 
official returns of both countries. 

It has taken the South a long time to learn 
this lesson, that no exclusively agricultural 
community can attain the prosperity or the 
wealth which springs from diversified pur- 
suits, and the blending of mechanical with 
agricultural industry. So long as the South- 
ern people were comfortable, and apparent- 
ly prosperous, with sparse population to sup- 
port, a virtual monopoly of great staples, 
and sufficient labor for the production of 
them—secure, as they supposed, beyond con- 
tingency—they plodded on in the same old 
paths pursued by their fathers. Out of the 
ruins of that fallen system they are now con- 
structing firmer foundations, profiting bj 
the very loss and ruin which wrecked at 
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once their old possessions and their old ideas. | as well as a confirmation, of the correctness 
Yet an enlightened idea of political economy, of his statement. The next decade may pro- 
ys well as the unvarying records of history, | duce results which will confound the axioms 
should have inspired the blind guides of | of the overwise, and again reverse the rela- 
the Southern people with a prevision of the | tive positions of North and South as manu- 
inevitable end of such a system as theirs, | facturing centres, fulfilling the conditions 
hose “ corner-stones” of slavery and cotton | laid down by the man of Massachusetts, 
were equally insecure. For no purely and| much earlier than even he expected, by 
exclusively agricultural region ever yet was | bringing the raw material and its manufac- 
able to be really independent of the countries | ture into immediate proximity all over the 
+ communities which furnished its manu- | cotton States, as is now the case in Georgia, 
factured articles of luxury or necessity. South Carolina, and Alabama. 

The history of cotton manufacture in the} Of the young and growing Lowells of the 
United States is both curious and instruct- | new South—at Graniteville, in South Caro- 
ive. Its rise and growth have been more | lina, at Augusta and Columbus, at the east- 
recent and more rapid than the majority of |ern and western extremes of Georgia, at 
well-informed persons suspect. Nominally and near Montgomery, in Alabama—little 
the first impulse was given in the year 1814, | has been said or written, and less generally 
put practically the great movement which | known, as yet; but these are indeed most 
has brought the United States in rivalry with | promising pioneers in this mighty industrial 
England dates back but fifty years. As re-| movement, and the rapid though steady 
cently as the year 1810 the manufactured | progress they have made in the past three 
products of Virginia exceeded those of Mas-| years recalls the similar march to success 
sachusetts in value $5,500,000 per annum.|and wealth made in Massachusetts, and 
Every one knows how the comparative reck- | throughout New England, during the early 
ouing stands to-day. The enterprise of one | part of this century. 
man, seconded by the energy and industry of | In the South, as in the North, the incipi- 
the community in which he lived, has for the | ency as well as the progress of this great in- 
last half century made the South tributary | dustry is due to individual effort and energy 
to the North, and made the former both pro- | striving against a mass of popular prejudice, 
ducer and consumer for the benefit and profit growing out of the belief that agriculture 
of the latter. In the war of 1812 a wealthy | was the only proper and profitable pursuit, 
and intelligent young Bostonian was made | and that manufacturing industry debauched 
prisoner and taken to England, where he | and demoralized public and private morals, 
was struck with the inventions of Arkwright | nor could possibly be made to pay on South- 
and Hargreaves, as applied to the British | ern soil. Among the pioneers in this new la- 
cotton manufacture. This young man, whose | bor of whom honorable mention ought to be 
name still lives, in this connection, in that | made were William Gregg and Dr. Robert 
great manufacturing marvel of Massachu- | W. Gibbes, of Columbia, South Carolina, 
setts, the town of Lowell, with the aid of | who, with the writer (then editing a daily 
an ingenious Scotchman, Samuel Slater by | paper there), urged the establishment of 
name, returning home, selected Waltham, on cotton factories on the Saluda and Congaree 
the Charles River (a stream since made fa- rivers, which run past that town, about the 
mous in song as well as in story), as the site | time Mr. Webster was haranguing the Sa- 
of his experiment; and from that grain of | vannians. The Graniteville factory, as well 
mustard-seed has sprung up the forest of | as the Saluda, was the offspring of these 
factories which has since flourished on New | efforts; and the eminent success of the for- 
England soil. Speaking of this matter but | mer, under its present management, is the 
very recently, one of the most eminent citi- | most enduring monument to its far-sighted 
zens of Massachusetts made this remarka- | founder, William Gregg; the other, in which 
ble prophecy, which may be much nearer its | the experiment of negro labor was tried, did 
fulfillment than either he or the great ma-| not succeed so well. As in the history of 
jority of his hearers imagined. General | cities it seldom happens that the pioneer or 
Banks used this language: ‘The industrial | his children own or occupy the valuable 
processes discovered by Lowell will not have | town lots into which his “ clearing” extends, 
been thoroughly established until the cotton | So in industrial enterprises the same old story 
of the country shall have been utilized by manu- | is apt to be repeated. The pioneer must do 
facturers on the land where it is produced, as the rough work, cut down the forest trees 
well as iron, over the inexhaustible beds of ore and brush-wood, make the clearing; then 
and coal with which nature has so lavishly en-| succeeds the settler, improving the town 
riched this country.” To General Banks him- | lots; and finally the speculator and capital- 
self, as well as to his auditors, a simple re-| ist step in, who, profiting by the labors of 
cital of what the Southern people are doing | their predecessors, make paying investments, 
in this very matter, and have done ever since | and reap rich rewards. This is the usual 
the last unreliable census returns were made, | division of labor; whether equitable or not 
four years ago, will be almost a revelation, | it were useless to inquire or grumble about, 
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for the main matter ever must be “ the great- 
est good of the greatest number’—that is, 
of the community. 

The pioneers of manufacturing at the 
South prior to the war have proved no ex- 
ception to this rule; yet they “builded 
wiser than they knew,” and their work has 
survived them. But the actual progress 
made is the main point of interest to-day, 
and the figures of cotton consumption by 
Southern mills, in 1870 and 1873, tell that 
story plainer than words could do. In the 
comparative estimates appended, the figures 
for 1870 were derived from the census tables; 
those for 1873 were collected and published 
by the Financial Chronicle, of New York. 
Comparing them with those obtained direct 
frem several Southern mills recently, they 
seem correct. 

Consumption oF Cotton tx Soutuern Cotron-MILts, 


ay 1870, 1873. 


Pounds. 








| 
| 
| 
| } 
| 


sahail 
Pounds, | 
| 


Two Virginias........... 4,255,883 | 6,702,638 
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certain quarters. Three new and large milk 
are contemplated on the Chattahooches 
River, near Columbus, Georgia (where there 
are five already), and part of the Capital to 
build these has already been subscribed py 
people in the vicinity and other parts of the 
State. Nothing could more substantigijy 
establish the success and profits of the exist. 
ing mills than this anxiety of the people o 
the spot to invest in new ones, especially 
when money, North and South, is in su¢} 
demand. 

The entire number of cotton and Wooley 
miils, which also weave flax and linen, in the 
Southern States can not be very accurately 
given at this time. Neither can the pre. 
| cise production or profits, for the same rea. 
son. The returns given in the census go 
back three years at least, and those haye 
been years of progress in these particulars, 
| Such additional information as the writer 
| has been able to procure shall be given, )jy; 


| 


| it does not cover the whole wide field from 


| Virginia to Florida north and south, and 





























| North Carolina........... 4,938,976 | 5,408,160 | | g ‘arolins Rie es oe 
ge en a “| Qauetens | Coates | | from South Carolina to Arkansas east and 
Ro one vcwgerens 10,921,176 | 17,213,790 | preg 
PRIAD Ek BoNk coos 0 Ue'e's 3,249,523 6,635,660 | | — 
| Mississippi............... | §80,764 | 1,875,460 | | 
ye” eee 748,525 | 1,227,690 | | 
| Arkansas ................ 66,400 | 128,890 | 
IWMAMRAD vsschncsscand<cwes td note 
| Missouri ................. 2,196,600 | 4,449,390 | | |-—————|_— — ~ 
MEU otsnecene aécceee 1,077,118 | 1,844,490 | || Two Virginias. | 157 | 2342 ($1,570,191 {$2,411,020 
eter 1,584,625 | 38,744,600 | | Kentucky ..... 132 956 | 1,207,576 | 1,813,463 
| Tennessee Fk cb thchaiene ane 2,872,582 4,497,280 | Se sa ‘2 | bo | jetenrene | 1,638,386 
’ ee ee Nor Yarolina | 85 | 17 30,306 | 1,643,690 
Total.......... 36,547,195 | 60,572,120 | || South Carolina | 27 | 1176 | "783,707 | 1'564/396 
————_—. te | Georgia....... | 80 | 3409 | 2,772,934 | 4,190,496 
ane Ti || Alabama ...... ot | 1073 | ’8297303 | 1/178'765 
Thus showing, in the term of four years, an | | Mississippi....| 10 | 381 | 203,134 | ’: 
increase P ' s quantity LRM «ok cesses 24 | 3891 | 308,336 | 
increase of almost double the quantity of | Missouri ...... | 169 | 1101 | 1,339°108 | 
cotton consumed in Southern mills—that is, || Arkansas... | 15 48 69,562 
from thirty-six and a half millions of pounds Florida........ Aig RI 150 
| 


in 1870 (or rather 1869, when estimates must 


have been made) to sixty and a half millions | 


of pounds in 1873. 
But the actual consumption of the mills, 








The value of official returns may be doubt- 
ed, since, with most commendable candor, 
the United States Superintendent of the Cen- 


North and South, within the past four years | sus says of its figures on one branch: “The 
will yet more clearly show this movement | census returns of capital invested in manu- 
and the rapid rate at which it is progressing, | factures are entirely untrustworthy and delusive. 


for during that period a gain of fifty per cent. 
has been made in the quantity consumed. 


| | 


ud ;— 
1870-71. 1871-72. | 1872-73. | 








| 1869-70. 

Northern ...... 806,860 |1,008,956 | 977,540/1,068,465! 
Southern ...... 90,000 | 91,240 | 120,000) 137,662 

Totals... $96,360 /1,100,196 1,097,540 1,201,127) 
! Mi | a 
Adiea. fill wees | 80,750 

Sete | 

Reduction of > ove | 





Consumption . . 935,736 |1,019,446 |1,137,540/ 1,201, 127| 


It is, in fact, the one question which manu- 
facturers resent as needlessly obtrusive, and 
one which they could not answer to their 
own satisfaction even if so disposed. With 
| respect to corporations having a determinate 
capital stock, the difficulty is reduced ; yet 
even in these cases differences between nom- 
inal value and actual selling price, wheth- 
|} er above or below par, might make a differ- 
ence of fifty per cent. between nominal and 
real returns. The aggregate amount of cap- 








ital invested in manufactures in the Unit- 


These totals show an actual increase of con- | ed States, according to census returns, is 


sumption this year of 63,587 bales. The | $2,118,208,769. 


It is doubtful whether this 


stocks held by Northern spinners are gen- | sum represents one-fourth of the capital act- 
erally supposed to be smaller than the above | ually contributing to the annual gross prod- 
statement gives, and their consumption pos- | uct of $4,232,325,442.” 


sibly a little larger. 
The number of cotton-mills in the South 


already considerable, promises to increase in 


It will be seen from this table that in this 
, | peculiar industry Georgia has shot far ahead 
|of her sisters, which is not remarkable, con- 
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nas enjoyed. Any one who visits the South- 
" rn mills must arrive at the conclusion that 
Georgia ,, South Carolina, and Alabama will 
yoecome the great centres of the cotton man- 
nfacture of the South, and hence in describ- 
ng the existing system adopted in that sec- 

on the illustrations will be chiefly drawn 
from mills esté ablished in those States, most 
of which were visited by the writer last 
«ummer. To describe one Southern cotton- 
mill is to describe all; consequently, select- 
nr one of the largest and most prosper- 

2 let us take the Eagle and Phenix, of 
Columbus, Georgia, situated on the Chatta- 
hoochee River, the dividing line between 
Georgia and Alabama—a mill as successfully 

und profits ably managed as any in the w hole 

untry, North or South, and paying last 
year a dividend of fully twenty per cent. on 
pital investe 1d to its stockholders. 

To Mr. G. Gunby Jordan, secretary of the 
Eagle and Phenix, Mr. J. Rhodes Brow ne, of 
the Tallassee (Alabama) factory, and Gener- 
1] Robert H. Chilton, of the Columbus Man- 
ufacturing Company, on the Chattahoochee, 
near Columbus, the impulse given to this in- 
dustry in that vicinity is chiefly due. Each 
und all of these gentlemen are full of infor- 
mation, and ever ready to give it. 

The following was the substance of an- 
swers made to queries addressed to the man- 
ager of the Eagle and Phenix Mill, which, as 
we have said, is one of the largest and most 
prosperous of the Southern factories 

1. Its capital stock is $1,250,000, paid in. 

2, Its surplus, January 1, 1873, $297,766 92. 

3. Number of spindles, 20,000, with 520 
looms in the cotton department; in the wool- 
endepartment, 2000 spindles, 80 looms, 7 sets. 

4. ““We employ about 800 operatives, all 
of whom are white, except the yard labor- 
ers, ten in number, who are negromen. We 
have secured most of our labor from the 
poorer white population of Alabama and 
Georgia, and find them ready and willing to 
learn. We imported 150 English operatives, 


but found them little better than our peo- | 


le, discontented, and unadapted to our cli- 
mate, hence troublesome. They were fickle, 
and soon left. It is very difficult to pro- 
ure skilled labor in Georgia; and the easi- 
est and most practicable way to do it is to 
take the people of the country and educate 
them to labor. The labor here is cheaper 
than at the North, but less experienced ; so 
that while we enjoy the benefit of cheaper 
labor per capita, its cost is increased in this 
way. There is no difficulty in obtaining 
operatives if a mill will take unskilled labor 
to teach.” 

). The Eagle and Phenix consumes seven- | 
teen bales of cotton per day, and about 650 
pounds of wool. The cost of cotton this 
year was seventeen and a quarter cents, of 
wool about forty cents, clean washed. 


dering > the exceptional good fortune she | 


6. The company makes a great variety of 
goods, most of the cotton goods being dyed, 
consisting of checks, stripes, tickings, ging- 
hams, and kindred goods. The woolen goods 
are kerseys and jeans. 

7. “Our market is the South. We sell all 
our production direct to jobbers and mer- 
chants, in the South chiefly. Being sole 
manufacturers of cotton blankets, we sell 
many of these in the North and West.” 

8. The company owns about 3000 horse- 
power in water-privileges, and has in use 
800. The rest is for sale. 

A large repair shop is attached to the 
mill, and the company did all its own wood- 
work in constructing the mill, as well as re- 
pairs in machinery when necessary. Sub- 
stantial aid is given, however, in the exist- 
ence of large and complete iron-w orks in the 
city, where hangers, shafting, etc., can be 
procured cheaper than if ordered from the 
North. From the mill there is both river 
and rail communication, with low rates of 
freights on manufactured goods. Columbus 
is an admirable distributing point. 

10. The profits of this company are esti- 
mated at eighteen per cent. per annum; 
larger could be realized but for the quantity 
of unavailable capital lying idle in the wa- 
ter lots referred to, together with the un- 
skilled character of the labor. To render 


this idle water-power available and product- 


ive, the company will commence next spring 
to build a third mill on one of their sites, 
and will continue to put its surplus (as re- 
served) into additional mills, until most of 
their idle lots are utilized. 

11. In answer to a query, the following re- 
sponse was made, which conveys the opinion 
of all the experts and mill-owners: “‘ We do 
not think the negroes adapted to the labor of 
cotton-mills. Their lack of quickness, sen- 
sitiveness of touch, and general sleepy char- 
acteristics disqualify them for work which 
needs the requisites they lack. Being far 
better fitted for out-door labor, they will no 
doubt always be kept so employed.” 

It is only necessary to add to this clear 
statement of the working of one mill, which 
may stand as a representative for all, that 
the great majority of the workers in the 
mills (in many almost exclusively) are wom- 
en and children. The Eagle and Phenix 
employs more men than others, in conse- 
quence of the great variety of fabrics it 
turns out. The Muscogee Manufacturing 
Company, in the same vicinity, uses about 
four bales of cotton per day, making sheet- 
ings, shirtings, and rope-yarn. Their mar- 
ket is chiefly in Georgia and Alabama, al- 
though they send some of their manufac- 
tures West, where they find ready sale. 

The manager of this mill expresses the 
opinion that “ the labor is as intelligent as is 
usually obtained in older manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and, with good training under efficient 
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managers, 
ern labor. 
equal to that found in the same class North, 
and with the same experience and training 
just as well suited for the higher grades 
of work.” The same opinion is expressed 
by General Chilton and Mr. Browne, the lat- 
ter of whom does not seem sure that the 
more intelligent colored youth could not be 
trained and educated up to the finer work 
in the factories. But it will be a long time 
before this experiment will need trying, as 
the supply of labor (white women and chil- 
dren) will long be much greater than the 
demand. 

The Columbus Manufacturing Company, 
whose mill is situated on the Chattahoochee 
River, about three miles above the Eagle and 
Phenix, and near the city of Columbus, to 
which there is access by narrow-gauge rail- 
way, under the auspices of General R. H. 
Cc hilton, is a very flourishing and successful 
enterprise. General Chilton was the trust- 
ed adjutant-general of General Lee during 
the war, and an officer of the United States 
army before that period. Immediately after 
Lee’s surrender he converted his sword into 
looms, and has been the life and soul of the 
manufacturing company referred to, of which 
he is manager and controller. His books 
show that his mill and its adjuncts, grist 
and saw mills, have yielded twenty per cent. 
on capital representing productive capacity. 
It is proposed to erect another mill of larger 
capacity alongside of the present one. 

Here is General Chilton’s statement of the 
working of his mill :* 


an be made as capable as North- | 


He claims that the water-power on this | 


portion of the Chattahoochee River, for sev- 
eral miles above Columbus, must be the site 
of the future Southern Lowell, and makes 
the following strong plea in support of his 





* Of this mill the authorized stock (limited liability) 
is $1,000,000. 


Paid in—as represented by land, building, ma- 


PET, wr eS aceccodesnescers seen caneath $263,000 

Required to build additional mill of 200 looms, 
DEGin cworccdcdccceccctecdsceces Wade bed eas ae 300,000 
$563,000 


This addition General Chilton hopes to make within 
a year’s time. 

Propvortion. 
200 looms, each 50 yards per day, for 


WOW Wan cnc des ccessncs vecececs 3,000,000 yards. 

At 13 cents per yard.........c.seeees ___18 cents. 
$390,000 00 
ee er ery re 321,917 O01 
Gives profit (23 per cent.) $69,082 99 





Cost or Propvction. 
Cotton, 1,034,482 pounds at 20 cents per 
pound (including waste, 2 per cent. per 
POURED sid ced cect civ ghitveteeewe oeresy $212,068 81 
Manufacturing —embracing officers’ and 
operatives’ pay, taxes, insurance, find- 
SD, GOR a's cscs cecbanbadtiolececdestex 
Wear and tear of machinery, valued at 
$128,000, at 5 per cent. ..........+2..eees 
Delivery of goods at market, and commis- 
sion on sales, 3 cents per pound aeccceses 


BOR sac beeat ates 16 i0se 


72,413 74 | 


The educational development is | 


6,400 00 





case, which is given in his own words, 
follows : 

“In reference to the Columbus Manuf,,. 
turing Company, its particularly adyap;, 
geous surroundings and large capabilities, 
its water-power being equal to 10,000 hors 
power—must make it the centre of the ma; 
ufacturing South. To illustrate the easy ar 
cheap availability of this power, the Augus, st 
factory pays seven per cent. on $40,000 
water-privileges barely equal to its wa 
to drive 16,000 spindles. Estimating 0 
controlled power on this basis, and it alone 
its capacity to drive 50,000 spindle 8, would 
be somewhat over three times $40,000—s, 
$125,000—secured at a cost of $5000. 

“Six railroads centre at Columbus, Geor. 
gia, which is also the head of steamboy 
navigation to the Gulf, viz., the Savanna 
and Memphis, the East Alabama and Cine. 
nati, the North and South (this latter ms 
tangent to the company’s property, and gives 
it aswitch-off five-eighths of a mile from the 
present factory)—these three are in rapid 
progress—the Southwestern, the Mobile a 
Girard, and the Western—these last thr: 
are old established roads. Columbus, abou: 
the centre of the cotton belt, and at the jp. 
tersection of an air line from St. Marks, 
Florida, to Cincinnati, with the road from 
Savannah to Vicksburg, and onward to th 
South Pacific, is secured in unrivaled trans 
portation facilities. Its large cotton market 
its foundries capable of making and repair. 
ing machinery, and its large commerce mak 
a jarge working capital unnecessary to ad- 
jacent factories. Cotton is here three cents 
cheaper than out of the cotton region, labor 
thirty per cent. cheaper than North, and cli- 
mate admirably adapted to economical aud 
profitable manufacture, and all new machin- 
ery and new mills are exempted by law from all 
taxes for ten years after introduction.” 

Mr. Browne, in his appeal to his neighbors 
to contribute $950, 000 for building another I 
factory, uses equally strong arguments, and 
adduces many proofs of the profits to arise 
from it. Nor is this testimony in favor of 
Southern manufacturing confined to Geor- 
gia. The managers of the Tallasseo, Pratt- 
ville, and other Alabama mills give sub- 
stantially the same answers and the same 
favorable returns as do those of South Car- 
olina, whose dividends speak louder than 
words or theories. 

The following results have been obtained 
at other mills in Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama during the past year: Th 





Augusta factory has declared a dividend oi 
five per cent. every quarter, making twent) 





Carolina) company claimed to have mad 
| twenty -six per cent. for the year 1872; th 
Tallassee (Alabama) Manufacturing Compa 


31,034 36 | ny twenty per cent. for the same time; and 
. $321,916 91| the Langley Manufacturing Company, © 


per cent. per annum; the Graniteville (South 
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sath Carolina, for the past six months, at | 
sho rate of twenty-four per cent. per annum. 

Even from Louisiana comes a confirmation 

the statements already given as to the 
oater cheapness of labor South. One of 
‘ye leading stockholders of the Louisiana 
fanufacturing Company having visited, in 

« interest of his company, the prominent 
getories of the North this summer, thus 
testifies : 

“The particular class of labor required 

»~ cotton factories is*cheaper here than in 
ny of the manufacturing districts of the 
North. This I know from actual personal 
nvestigation. Mr. Meigs, our superintend- 
nt, a Northern man, uses this language in 
his report of the condition of the mill 31st 
january, 1872. After recommending the 
rection of dwellings contiguous to the mills 
for the workmen, he says: ‘From my expe- 
rience, I believe that the proposed dwellings 
wu be rapidly filled with a most desirable 
lass of employées, whose unusual adaptation 
to the manufacturing life my three months’ 
experience here has confirmed me in affirm- 
ig. They are intelligent, apt to learn, po- 
lite, active, cheerful, and willing to an un- 
sual degree. Applicants for employment 
we increasing. If you can give us houses 
for these applicants, you will very soon have 
is desirable a class of operatives as can be 
found on this or on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic.” This is a Northern expert’s opinion. 

Another report says: “In respect to labor, 
ve can get large numbers of boys and girls 
from the orphan asylums and charitable in- 
stitutions in the cities. There is no demand 
for that class of labor, consequently it is 
cheap. Lane’s Mill, in New Orleans, has 
but twenty-five looms, yet has proved very 
profitable. The class of osnaburgs it turns 
mt are in great local demand, and sold at 
the highest rates, equal to the Northern 
prices for a similar article.” 

To a direct question asked this Louisi- 
ina manufacturer the following explicit and 
interesting answer was given: “I have a 
statement of a Georgia mill showing a clear 
nual profit of twenty-five per cent. Why, 
when you reflect on the advantages we pos- 
sess over the people of the North, is it not 
astovishing that Southern men can be found 
stupid enough to talk about the South being 
unable to compete with the North in manu- 
facturing cotton goods, and newspapers silly 
or wicked enough to propagate such absurd 
fallacies ?” 

Question. “Then your great experience 
and long study of the subject convince you 
that the South should turn her attention to 
manufacturing ?” 

Answer. “If we desire to renew our prog- 
ress to wealth and power, we must resort to 
other agencies of production, and not limit 
our industry and enterprise to one single in- 
terest. We have regained our ascendency 


in the cultivation of superior cotton; but 
we never can regain that of which we so 
long boasted—the monopoly of its produc- 
tion. Every fact in my experience teaches 
me that we must look to manufactures as 
one of the great agencies for the acquisition 
of wealth. That the South ought to be, and 
must be, a manufacturing region is the nat- 
ural conclusion that I draw from a knowl- 
edge of its actual resources and superior ad- 
vantages for that form of productive labor.” 

These are weighty words and wise ones, 
and the experience of every man who has 
looked into the development of this now 
labor at the South confirms the correctness 
of the conclusions arrived at, and put with 
equal precision and force. The “ Bourbons,” 
as he terms them, at the South are by no 
means confined to the political class, of 
which there are rare fossil specimens, but 
are also to be freely found in the fields as 
well as in the cities and towns. 

Question. “Can we successfully compete 
with Northern manufactories ?” 

Answer. “Haven’t I just told you that the 
osnaburgs made in the Lane Mill command 
the same prices as those made at the North, 
and are bought in preference, as being of 
better make? Why shouldn’t we be able 
successfully to compete with them? We 
san buy cotton here at two cents a pound less 
than they can. Our mill uses the loose cot- 


| ton purchased from the presses at two cents 


less per pound than the cost of the cotton 
bought for Northern consumption. The sup- 
ply of this is always equal to the demand, 
for the presses last year turned out 29,000 
bales. We can buy Pittsburg coal, delivered 
on the river’s bank, in front of our factory, 
at less than the cost of anthracite to North- 
ern mills. Add to these our immunity from 
the heavy freight and insurance charges 
paid to get the goods to market, as well as 
to secure the raw material, and the demon- 
stration is clear why the North will not be 
able to compete with us. During the war 
New Jersey became famous for its manufac- 
tories. To-day the mill of Mr. Nicodemus 
is the only one in operation there. Now what 
is the cause of this? Our Bourbon friends 
will hardly credit the statement, but they 
were forced to close their doors by the success of 
the Georgia mills; and to-day many of the 
original proprietors of the Northern mills 
may be found successfully conducting, or in- 
terested in, similar establishments in Geor- 
gia. They told me last summer that they 
could run a mill in the South at twenty per 
cent. less cost than in New Jersey. We have 
also an immense advantage in fuel.” 

With reference to the general appearance 
of these factory hands, personal observation 
convinces me that the popular prejudice as 
to the unhealthiness of this kind of labor, 
under proper restrictions and with proper 
surroundings, is erroneous. The women and 
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boys, though certainly not as florid and|ers, who have a smaller interest, ang live 
fresh-looking as the lads and lasses who|there. Even more than Lowell is thi, 
spend all their time in the open air, or pur- | model manufacturing town, and the Sout 
sue that healthiest of ail avocations, the pas- | might have some like it. 7 
toral or agricultural life, look strong and | Next in importance is the lumber busjy, 
healthy, and are quite jolly when they leave | which, as before stated, is being rapid 
the mill at six o’clock in the afternoon. | transferred to the South—the pine region « 
Their hours of work are usually from 7 a.m. | xeorgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florids 
to 6 P.M., with an interval at mid-day of half | furnishing immense supplies for a univers 
an hour for dinner. Attached to some of the | and increasing want. Years ago the hanjy 
mills are residences for the operatives, but | Maine lumbermen were in the habit of maj. 
in the majority of instances they board them- | ing annual winter raids on the Southern 4; 
selves, thus avoiding some of the supposed | lantic coast in Georgia, penetrating son. 
demoralizing effects of colonization. Thus} times into the interior; but since the yw. 
far it is certain that no moral miasma has | Northern energy and capital have poured 
been generated in the South by the intro-| into Alabama and Florida, and great mjj)\x 
duction of this species of labor. The ad-| with all the modern improved machine 
ditional comforts provided for the family by | have been erected, and the somewhat har) 
the utilization of the formerly idle hands | music of the saw now sends its echoes throug) 
of the women and children can be readily | the sylvan solitudes which but recently yp. 
appreciated. Nor is the education of the | sounded only to the cries.of wild beasts. Ploy. 
latter neglected, as night schools supply the | ida has become one of the great centres of 
loss of daily tuition; and their labor is so | this new development, and both in her east. 
light in the factories as not to incapacitate | ern portion, bordering on the Atlantic, and 
them from attending night school, when suf- | in her western, on the Gulf, sends forth anny. 
ficiently ambitious to aspire to improvement. | ally immense quantities of hewn and save) 
The rate of wages, though less than the | timber to the North and to Europe. A brie{ 
Northern, in consequence of superior cheap- | statement of what is doing at one point only, 
ness of living South, is more remunerative. | in the vicinity of Pensacola and Perdido Bay, 
Women can earn an average of thirty dollars | and on the Black Water River, in the same 
per month, and children about half as much, | neighborhood, will give a faint idea of tly 
which is more than sufficient for a support. | rapid growth and great proportions this in- 
For experts higher wages are given, these dustry is attaining. 
being the rates for unskilled labor. The| During the war the few saw-mills in this 
Southern factories are built with a view to | neighborhood were either burned down, or 
hygiene, are well ventilated, clean, and with | the owners so impoverished as to be unable 
plenty of light, and, under good manage-|to work them. The city of Pensacola was 
ment, have no causes at work apparently to | itself deserted, after having been partially 
injure health. The confinement and fa-| burned down. Its inhabitants fled away to 
tigue are by no means greater than, or even | Alabama, where they settled, and the place 
equal to, those to be encountered in the usu- | was absolutely deserted: so much so that the 
al employments of people compelled to earn | weeds grew up densely in the streets, and 
their daily bread by the daily labor of their | became the haunts of the foxes and the wild 
hands. The avoidance of intermixture of | turkeys. This state of things continued for 
the two sexes in the factories obviates the | two years after the war. Then the scattered 
chances of immorality. Upon the whole, | fugitives began to return, bringing back new 
the system works well in the South thus | recruits with them, and strove manfully to 
far, and seems to give general satisfaction. | recuperate their shattered fortunes. Some 
What a Northern manufacturing town | of the more energetic among them turned 
can do for its population, the typical New | their attention to the saw-mills and the lum- 
York town of Cohoes, on the Hudson, will | ber trade; and commencing on the Black 
show. It is a manufacturing place alto- | Water, in a small way at first, soon accumu- 
gether. Its 20,000 inhabitants live on or | lated sufficient profits to expand their busi- 
off the manufacturing establishments that | ness and enlarge the limits of their opera- 
make it up. The Harmony (cotton) Mills| tions. Mr. Simpson, of Pensacola, was one 
pay out in monthly wages $80,000 ; the knit- | of the most energetic and successful of these 
ting-mills (woolen), $69,000 ; iron manufac- | pioneers, and still controls and owns the lar- 
tories, $37,000 ; pin, bobbin, cement, and fur- | gest of the Bagdad Mills, on the Black Wa- 
niture factories swelling the aggregate of | ter. He is now a rich man, and in his neigh- 
monthly wages to $200,000. Of its inhabit- | borhood are three new mills, all, like his own, 
ants fully 15,000 are employed in the vari- | built or rebuilt since the war. There are 
ous manufacturing establishments alluded | also other mills on the Escambia, as well as 
to, and about three-fifths of this number are | a very fine one (the Molino) midway between 
women and children. There are 5000 opera- | Pensacola and Montgomery, Alabama. 
tiyes in the Harmony Mills alone, owned by| But the greatest progress and most re- 
William Garner, of New York, and two oth- | markable results are perceptible at and neat 
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MAP OF THE LUMBERING REGION ABOUT PENSACOLA BAY. 


Perdido Bay, which is the boundary between | fact that two new mills had been established 
Alabama and Florida, and rapidly becom- | on the Perdido, by two Northern and West- 


ing a great lumber centre. At Millview, | ern companies, at an expenditure of about 
six miles from Pensacola, on the borders of | half a million of dollars each, with a capital 
Perdido Bay, and at the still more recent | of $1,000,000 more. 

settlement of Perdido, there are six mills in | The little railroad (the Pensacola and Per- 
active operation, and two others, of unri- | dido) which has served to open this valu- 
valed size, cost, and perfection of machin- | able region, and the vast trade it will final- 
ery, are in process of erection, employing ly create, was chartered in 1868, partially 
several millions of invested capital, and | completed to Bayou Chicot, six miles, in 
making as many more in profit out of the | 1870, and finally brought to Pensacola Bay, 
immense results achieved. The effect has | its terminus, in 1872, making in all, with its 
been that the commerce and trade of Pen- | offshoots, about ten miles of road. It con- 
sacola have already been trebled. For the | nects at its Perdido terminus with the sev- 
year ending 1st October, 1872, the exports | eral mills, and runs the timber down to the 
of Pensacola were in#value $2,100,000. La- | side of the vessels in Pensacola Bay, where, 
bor received from foreign capital $350,000 | by an ingenious contrivance, it is immedi- 
above the cost of producing the exports. | ately transferred on shipboard. It possesses, 
The shipping list during the same time shows | on the bay of Pensacola, extensive wharves, 
102 ships, 123 barks,75 brigs, and 300 schoon- | booms, arrangements for loading cars with 
ers. And all these results are due to the | timber by steam, and switches to the mills, 
mill men and timber getters; for Pensacola | and is in fine running order and good repair, 
is not a cotton port, owing to the circum- | after about eighteen months’ active and con- 
stanee of its location. It was confidently | stant work. The railroad company also owns 
anticipated that the business would be dou- | six hundred feet of water front on Perdido 
bled during the present year, owing to the | Bay, controlling a water front of two and 
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a half miles, divided into twenty-two mill 
sites, while on Pensacola Bay it owns a front 
of four hundred feet of the best wharf prop- 
erty on that coast. 

Upon the whole, for its length and capac- 
ity, this is really one of the most remarka- 
ble railways in the United States, when the 
utility and probable profits of the concern, 


as well as its possessions, compared with | 


its cost, are considered; for the entire cost 
of road, equipment, etc., is estimated at 
$100,000 only. The estimated net receipts 
the year after its completion, under con- 
tracts with the mills, since greatly enlarged, 
were upward of $20,000. This estimate did 
not include the freight derived from trans- 
portation of local timber, merchandise, and 
passengers, and gives only the incipiency of 
the enterprise. The marked feature of the 
Perdido region is its embracing within a 
short haul of water carriage to the mills on 
its banks at least 1,000,000 acres of the pur- 
est yellow pine timber, averaging at the first 
cutting 4000 feet per acre, giving an aggre- 
gate of 4,000,000,000 feet. Experience dem- 
onstrates that within twenty-five years a 
pine forest will be ready for a second cut- 
ting from the growth of trees under size for 
saw-logs at the time of first cutting. The 
first cutting alone, however, would employ 
the road forty years for its steady transpor- 
tation. This estimate will show the magni- 
tude of the field and of the business in this 
almost unknown nook of one of the least 
populous and prosperous of the States of 
this confederacy. Perdido Bay, although its 
tide-waters alone present a shore line of one 
hundred miles, has hitherto been sealed to 
commerce, and, what its name imports, “lost” 
(perdido), for want of sufficient water at its 
mouth, usually closed by quicksands, and 
has only been found through this railroad 
outlet to the fine port of Pensacola. The 
mills at Millview have a joint average 
capacity of 50,000 feet per day. The two 
large new ones just completed near by, on 
the Perdido, will have a much greater ca- 
pacity, and will turn out an enormous quan- 
tity of work, having improved machinery. 
It is not generally known that Florida is 
larger in area than either Illinois or Iowa, 
embracing 59,268 square miles, or nearly 
38,000,000 acres, the greater propertion of 
which is still primeval forest or everglade, 
both of which can be utilized, and the for- 
mer of which is now beginning, for the first 
time in her history of three centuries, to be 
so. Within the last decade. and almost ex- 
clusively within the last five years, her pop- 
ulation has increased from 140,424 to 187,748 
(about half of whom are colored) with ac- 
cessions from Georgia, Alabama, and the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania. Ful- 
ly 40,000 Northern visitors spent the whole 
or part of the winter there last season, chief- 
ly in Middle or Eastern Florida. Few, if 


a re, 
any, visited Pensacola or the Perdido re- 
gion except with a view to mill busines 
and these were not many. And yet the bay 
of Perdido is well worthy of a visit by trayei. 
er or tourist, for its beauty is very great, [ts 
placid expanse of surface, unmoved by cur. 
rent and unruffled by a breeze, spreads out 
in a shimmering sheet of mirror-like Water, 
land-locked with indenting crescent curves, 
| and fringed on the opposite side by the thick 
array of sombre pines, with their dark green 
foliage. The primeval forest stretches out 
far as the eye can reach, unbroken by any 
sign of clearing or habitation, the axe not 
yet having been busy there. The bay not 
being navigable, there are no small craft on 
its bosom save a little miniature steamer 
used for transporting timber over its shal. 
low waters, which have no available outlet, 
A few rafts of logs alone break the monotony 
of its appearance. It is just such a bay as 
one might imagine Livingstone to have dis. 
covered in the central wilds of Africa, on 
the hither side. But looking around from 
the spot on which you stand, you see the 
evidences of the march of civilization and 
of progress in the mills, which ply their 
busy saws upon its nearer bank, and the vil- 
lage of small cottages rapidly growing into 
a town, with shops and groceries, wherein 
liquor is forbidden to be sold by the re- 
strictive mill law of this new Maine in the 
wilderness. 

To reach the bay from Pensacola the tour- 
ist must travel through several miles of 
the most unequivocal “ pine barrens,” that 
form the exceptional feature of the fertile 
South, which can be fornd any where in that 
region—the apparent abode of the “ abomi- 
nation of desolation”—on which rarely white 
or black poor men will “squat,” as not worthy 
of being appropriated ; so that the varieties 
of the scenery are exceptional and instruct- 
ive to those in search of the strange and the 
picturesque, even as the first foot-prints of 
progress are to the practical observer. Both 
classes will learn and unlearn much in one 
brief day’s experience of this almost untrod- 
den and unknown region. 

But eight years ago the place where these 
mills are situated, and where now a busy 
and populous village is rapidly springing 
up, composed of the mill operatives and 
their families, was an isolated wilderness. 
But the enterprise and energy of a few of 
the citizens of Pensacdta, who conceived the 
idea of connecting the Perdido with Pensa- 
cola Bay, and thus opening for this region a 
way to market, has developed it more rap- 
idly than even they had dreamed. Owing 
to the stubborn perseverance and zeal of a 
few—notably of Captain B.F. Simmons, now 
president of the perfected road, and Richard 
L.Campbell, Esq., an eminent lawyer of Pen- 
sacola—this scheme was carried out; and 
Dr. M‘Lean, the pioneer mill man of the 
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Perd perdido, has the honor of having set the 

sflin motion. The following reference to 
this pionee r gives 80 graphic an account of 
xis first essay in that wilderness of eight 
ears since that it is worthy of reproduc- 
‘ion, It is extracted from an address of Mr. 
(i Campbe Jl on the completion of the railroad, 
on the 29th October, 1872. It is a picture in 

self, and paints the situation, as well as the 
joeality, in the heart of a region discovered by 
Ponce de Leon over three centuries ago, and 
hich has yet such scenes as this within six 
niles of one of its most ancient settlements : 
‘In the dawn of this enterprise, when Mill- 
riew was & wilderness, and the track of the 
panther was still on its soil, some men might 

have been seen trying to finish by night a 

abin they had commenced to build in the 
yorning. Near by was a woman, seated on 
: log, patiently awaiting the completion of 
the shelter, under which, by her thrift, her 
smiles, and her counsels, she was to make 
trong and glad the heart of her husband. 
That husband is my friend Dr. M‘Lean, the 
mill pioneer of Perdido, who, thus cheered 
and sustained, is, after many trials, on the 
verge of affluence. That woman is his wife, 
i lady who honors me by permitting me to 
call her my friend.” 

But we turn from figures of speech to act- 

il figures, Which show what work has been 
done, and foreshadow the work soon to be 
carried on in this region. 

The technical distinction between timber 
and lumber is that square timber comprises 
the great logs, either hewed or sawn; lum- 
ber consists of boards, scantling, and such 
small products of the mill. The pitch-pine 
exports from Pensacola for two years ending 
October 1, 1872, were as follows: 

TIMBER. 
From October 1, 1870, to October 1, 1871. 

Hewn : — cubic | feet. 

Sawn 
Number of vessels, 114; agg sane tonnage, 95,489. 

From October 1, 1871, to October 1, 1872. 

AOR ci vsccds qs esecemecn 5,790,072 cubic feet. 

Sawn 1, 500, 

Number of vessels, 166; aggregate tonnage, 139,081. 

Increase—Vessels, 52; aggregate tonnage, 43,592. 

Hewn timber 1,726,745 cubic feet. 
Sawn timber 574 
Lumber. 

From October 1, 1871, to October 1, 1872. 


~ Philadelphia. 
* Cuban 
“ South 


45,958,574 feet. 

v= ad ports. 

, Gulf and various ports. 

Number of vessels, 220; aggregate tonnage, 62,806. 

_ Of the above there were 3,663,160 superficial feet of 
lumber transported in vessels under 100 tons, not in- 
cluded in the number of vessels and tonnage here 
mentioned. 


From this statement, which is drawn from 
the authentic records at Pensacola, it will | 
be seen how great was the increase both in 
the number of vessels, aggregate tonnage, 
and quantity of timber and lumber in the 





short space of one year, confirming the state- 
ments made in relation to this matter on the 
preceding page. 

But Alabama, as well as Florida, has been, 
or will shortly be, made largely tributary to 
this Perdido enterprise. Some shrewd ex- 
perienced mill owners from Michigan, com- 
manding large capital, having exhausted 
their own field, came down South to find 
new mill sites to which to transfer their 
works. After securing the site they coveted 
on the Perdido, a year ago, they went over to 
Alabama, and there purchased from the Gov- 
ernor of that State 250,000 acres of the “ un- 
reclaimed swamp lands,” as they were term- 
ed, which he was invested by the Legislature 
with power to sell, for which they paid ten 
cents an acre, thus purchasing a principality 
on the opposite side of the Perdido, splen- 
didly wooded, and just suited to their pur- 
pose, for a mere song comparatively. The 
company now value their purchase at twen- 
ty times what it cost them, and will reap a 
rich harvest from it in coming years, mak- 
ing Alabama’s loss their gain, and that of 
Florida as well. It certainly was a sharp 
move to make the lumber region of Alabama 
thus tributary to an enterprise whose seat 
was in Florida, and whose benefits would 
accrue to her people and the adventurous 
strangers within her borders. Yet in Ala- 
bama they console themselves with the re- 
flection that whereas these lands hitherto 
brought in no revenue to the State, now 
they are taxed, and the proprietors must pay 
the very small amount the State calls for in 
this shape. A better illustration of “ penny 
wise and pound foolish” has seldom been of- 
fered than this; but both parties seem 
pleased, and there is now a certainty that 
somebody will benefit by these long-neglect- 
ed sources of wealth, of which many millions 
of acres still remain neglected in the South. 

The vast amount of sawed lumber ex- 
ported from Pensacola will show the magni- 
tude of this industry, which may be almost 
indefinitely extended, so constantly increas- 
ing is the demand, owing to the exhaustion 
of the foreign as well as of the Northern for- 
ests, fitted for building purposes, peculiar 
kinds of wood being alone suited either for 
“the masts of great Admirals,” which Milton 
makes of. “Norwegian pine,” to the more 
every-day uses of mechanics and builders. 
The Southern, or yellow pitch-pine, which 
nature has produced on these vast tracts of 
our Southern country, which seem fitted to 
produce naught else save the vine without 
free use of fertilizers, is an article peculiarly 
adapted to general use at home and abroad ; 
and modern improvements in machinery 
have simplified and multiplied almost indef- 
initely facilities for the production of sawed 
timber. It is indeed strange to witness how 
the steam circular saws cut through like 
| cheese into a dozen long slices at a revolu- 
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tion the mighty forest trees, drawn irresisti- 
bly up to their sharp teeth, and how rapidly 
the great logs are divided into planks, etc. 
The latest official returns accessible give 
the sum total of this production in the United 


States for the year 1869, as follows: Num- | 


ber of mills, 25,832; saws, 63,197; hands, 
150,000; wages, $40,000,000; value of prod- 
ucts, $210,150,327 


wie 


In TuE Curer Sovturren STATES. 





Mills. | Saws Hands. | Wages. | he 
Alabama ..| 284 | 381 | 1500 ($357,095 ($1,350,000 
Georgia ...| 532 | 787 | 2976 | 667,628 | 4,050,000 
Florida....| 104 | 219 | 1116 | 421,820 | 2,285,780 | 
Mississippi) 265 | 391 | 1954 | 580,056 | 2,100,667 | 
Louisiana .| 152 197 | 1054 | 284,953 | 1,212,307 | 
N. Carolina) 523 | 681 | 2361 | 879,611 | 2,000,234 | 
S. Carolina 375 | 1212 | 209,806 | 1,197,005 | 
Texas..... 390 | 1750 390,149 | 1,960,851 | 


These estimates must be taken with many 
grains of allowance, and coming down only 


to 1870, since which this industry has great- | 


ly developed, must fall much below the mark 
at present. 

A business whose cash value in but eight 
of the extreme Southern States is put down, 
at the lowest estimate, four years since, 
at upward of $16,000,000 per annum, can be 
considered by no means contemptible, since 
which the superior facilities for conducting 


it in this section, and the transfer of capital | 


and skilled labor from the North and North- 
west, have already aided in producing results 


such as are here stated in one corner only. | 


The returns for the next decade, ending in 
1880, will doubtless show vastly larger re- 
sults both as to production and profits, and 
probably quadruple all the figures. 

This statement does not inctude the hewn 
timber, whose proportion may be judged by 


the Florida exhibit, and added to the total | 


values in the above tabular estimate. Of 
the Northern States, in 1870, the estimates 
of which are apt to be accurate, it seems 
that Michigan led the way with $32,000,000 
in value; Pennsylvania came next with 
$29,000,000; New York third, with $21,230,000; 
Wisconsin fourth, $15,130,000; Indiana fifth, 
$12,000,000; Georgia and New Hampshire 


: vo | 
came next, each making fifty per cent. less | 


than Indiana. In this labor the negro is 
freely and profitably employed, especially in 
the preliminary felling and hewing of the 
pines, as well as in the other out-door work 
required. For the skilled labor of these mills 
white men. are chiefly employed. There is 
quite a small colony collecting at Millview, 
Perdido, and other mill sites, chiefly hardy 
Northwestern men, with a sprinkling of 
Danes and Norwegians, to whom the pine 
probably recalls the father-land. When we 
regard the almost boundless domain over 
which this labor may be extended, and the 
infinite demand for its products, it seems im- 
possible to put any limit to its expansion. 


| In a few years’ time this trade will probal 
be one of the main resources of the peoni 
of the pine region, and all praise should }, 
given to its pioneers and present workers, 
| In railroad construction and reparatj, 
also the South has made gigantic stride 
since the war, and especially during the |y¢ 
tive years. The condition of the iron way, 
at the close of hostilities was indeed lamey;. 
able, as well as ludicrous, and the wreck ay) 
ruin of their material as well as their road. 
ways such as almost to inspire despair oj 
their reconstruction. Yet not only hays 
those ravages been repaired, but additiong) 
lines, either entirely new or extensions , 
existing ones, have been planned and exa 
cuted, with a rapidity wonderful to conten. 
plate, and in advance of the actual needs of 
that section, since, as a general rule, they dy 
not pay. The processes by which non-pay.- 
ing roads are made to pay (nominally) thei 
managers and stockholders at the North ar 
not understood, or can not be practiced, at 
the South; hence bona fide earnings alone yil| 
answer there. Yet in spite of this notorious 
fact railroad enterprise still goes on. Tabu. 
lated, the results for 1872 were as follows: 


Mivrs or RatLway OONSTRUOTED IN 1872. 
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In another field the development at the 
South, commencing with Virginia, and run- 
| ning in a belt through the Southern States 
in a southwesterly direction, down into 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, has been equally promising. Mines of 
| wealth literally, long hidden in the bowels 
of the earth, or neglected where known to 
exist, through external indications, have at 
length been brought to public notice, and 
have been examined both by enterprising 
citizens of the South and Northern and En- 
glish engineers and capitalists, with a view 
| to investment. Many of both classes have 
commenced the actual working of coal and 
iron, neglecting the apparently more pre- 
cious metals, which also are found in abun- 
dance. The Chesapeake and Ohio roa 
through Virginia has opened the path to 
| that vast coal-bed in the Kanawha region, 
| which threatens to compete in the Northem 
coal supply with Pennsylvania; and at 
Rome, in Georgia, and Birmingham, in Ala- 
bama, coal and iron are found in close prox- 
imity, and forges and rolling-mills have 
sprung up to work the metal on the spot; 
while Georgia boasts a “stone” mountain, yet 





* Very long and numerous roads already. 





t Great water communication. 
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MAP OF THE ALABAMA COAL REGION, 


mworked, which bids fair to be an eighth | 
wonder of the world in no very distant fu- | 


ture. At Chattanooga, in Tennessee, the 
rolling-mills, which did great service to the 


Confederates during the war, have passed | 
into the hands of a private company, to | 


whom they were sold by the Federal govern- 
ment. This company has added a new mill 
and new processes, and mine their own coal 
and iron fifteen miles higher up the river 
bringing down pig-iron and coal in small 
steamers, drawing two feet of water. 
are working two veins of coal and two of 


iron in such immediate proximity that the | 


furnace is midway between them. The com- 
pany boasts of being able to send rails to 
Pittsburg, the great iron and coal centre of 
Pennsylvania, cheaper than they can be pro- 
duced there, owing to this fact. The Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga Railroad passes hence 
through the mineral districts of Alabama, 
lying between the Coosa and Black Warrior 
tivers, Where the thriving town of Birming- 
ham has already sprung up, and the “ black 
diamonds,” as they are popularly called in 
Alabama, as well as the iron, have already 
revived dreams of renewed wealth and pros- 
perity in that region, now beginning to be 
grimy with coal smoke, and lit up with the 
lurid lights of rolling-mills and foundries. 
The Alabama coal is already competing suc- 
cessfully with the Pennsylvania in Loui- 
siana, Alabama, and Georgia, where it can 


, | over the whole of this wide district. 


They | 


be put down far cheaper than its rival, 
and of equally good if not superior quality. 
Tuscaloosa has been mining its own coal in 
a careless way for half a century. The 
Warrior Coal-field runs from this point to 
the northeastern corner of Alabama, between 
| Lookout Mountain and the Tennessee River. 
| It embraces an area of 3000 square miles, 
and coal seams one to three feet thick abound 
There 
are twenty-five localities in the basin of the 
Warrior where the coal crops out upon the 
surface, and has been more or less imperfect- 
ly mined and made merchantable. They 
| are scooping it from the hill-sides, where it 
is deposited in beds of unknown breadth, 
gathering it from the edge of roads, and div- 
| ing for it in the bed of the Warrior River 
and its forks. It is for the most part a soft 
bituminous coal, but burns brightly, and can 
hardly be excelled for the generation of heat 
and steam. The Cabawba Coal-field, a lit- 
tle further south, in the centre of the State, 
is still richer in mineral deposits than the 
Warrior, though smaller, having an area 
of only 700 miles. Seams of coal have been 
found in five or six places there three to 
eight feet thick, and beds of hematite iron 
ore in surpassing richness. Great beds of 
coal and iron, with seams seven to fifteen 
feet in thickness, constitute the backbone of 
the mineral wealth of Alabama, loosely scat- 
| tered over more than 4000 square miles of 
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territory. Many furnaces erected before 
and during the war, and assisted by the Con- 
federate government, were destroyed by Fed- 
eral raiders, or fell into ruin with the lost 
fortunes of their owners. Northern enter- 
prise and capital have since done a little to 
restore them; but until recently, when a new 
impulse has been given, great and promising 
works, whose resumption can only be a ques- 
tion of time, have been left in decay and des- 
uetude. To the facts in this imperfect pic- 
ture of this wonderful region a most intelli- 
gent and observant British traveler, who 
visited it two years ago, bears testimony, 
and he speaks of what he understands. A 
few more such tourists as Mr. Robert Somers, 
returning to England to report these mar- 
velous things, would soon bring out both 
British capital and skill to coin these min- 
erals into gold. 

The city of Richmond, Virginia, has be- 
come a great manufacturing place. To enu- 
merate a few of its great industries is all 
space willallow. The Tredegar Iron-Works, 
which in 1867 passed into the hands of the 
present company, with a capital of $1,009,000, 
cover fifteen acres of ground, with almost un- 
limited water-power. Capacity of rolling- 
mills—30,000 tons of finished railroad bars, 
spikes, etc. The foundry, car shops, ete., 
employ 1500 men. Their reputation ex- 
tends over the United States and Europe. 
The Southern Agricultural Works, which 
make many implements specially adapted 
to Southern agriculture, are on a very large 
scale. The Phenix Foundry, sash and blind 
factories, Architectural Iron-Works, Tan- 
ner’s Metropolitan Iron and Brass Works, 
are all extensive establishments; as are also 
the Franklin Machine Company’s and the 
Powhatan Iron Company’s works. There are 
several granite quarries in successful opera- 
tion, one of which has the large contracts 
for supplying the granite for the Treasury 
extension at Washington and the Western 
Union Telegraph building in New York. 
The Haxall and Galengo flour-mills are 
among the largest in the world. The Man- 
chester cotton-mills, several other iron- 
works, and more than fifty tobacco manu- 
factories, establish Richmond’s claim as a 
manufacturing city. Louisville, Kentucky, 
also can set up similar claims. 

Rome, in Georgia, the rival of Birming- 
ham, in Alabama, Mr. Somers did not visit, 
yet it richly merits attention, and the work 
it is doing is truly wonderful. The rapid 
increase of its foundries, rolling-mills, and 
forges is most encouraging. Already they 
are manufacturing there largely wheels, 
axles, and other articles of railway use, as 
well as agricultural implements, and re- 
cently were awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing the rails for 223 miles of the new 
road between Savannah and Memphis, un- 
derbidding their Northern rivals. At At- 


lanta and Columbus, also, the number of 
mills and machine shops reminds you more 
of the busy North than the tranquil South, 
At other places that might be mentioned 
the same industrial progress is perceptible. 
It would take too much space to attempt to 
particularize. One specimen of a reconstruct. 
ed town in the new South must suftice to show 
it. At Chattanooga, which, at the close of 
the war, like Atlanta, was a mere railway 
junction, whose barn-like buildings haq 
been burned down, may now be found the 
following establishments, viz., five iron, mn. 
chine, and foundry works, with capital ag. 
gregating $1,670,000, employing near a thon. 
sand hands, and these receiving near $30,009 
monthly wages. There are also a car factory 
(capital $200,000), with one hundred hands: 
four saw and planing mills ($63,000 capital), 
with upward of one hundred hands; and 
furniture, leather, fire-brick, carriage and 
wagon factories, and a flour-mill, aggregating 
$190,000 of capital, and employing nearly 4 
| hundred workmen. 

The progress of Birmingham, already aJ- 
luded to, is still more remarkable. As usual, 
| it owes its existence chiefly to the sagacity 
| and energy of one man (Colonel James R, 
| Powell, Southern born and bred), who, in 

January, 1871, organized a company for the 
purpose of building “ an industrial city” at 
| the intersection of the Alabama and Chatta- 
| nooga and North and South Railroad, in the 

heart of the mineral region. The seed there 
sown had already sprung up into a vigorous 

sapling in six months, and promised to be a 
| mighty tree, so vigorous and rapid was its 
| erowth. In December of the same year it 
| was chartered as a city by the Legislature, 
; With a population of 800, with 125 well- 
| built houses already on the site, with a rail- 
|road hotel, two planing-mills, manufactory 
| of blinds, sashes, ete., two grist-mills, news- 
|paper and job office, large livery-stables, 

five boarding-houses, two bakeries, and two 

restaurants, express, telegraph, and post of- 

fices, together with all the accompaniments 

of a city. In February, 1873, the population 
| had increased to 4000; the houses to about 
| five hundred, substantial brick and frame, 
none less than two stories high; six chureb- 
| es, four hotels, two public halls, a national 
bank, several manufacturing establishments, 
ete. Iron-works at Irondale went into oper- 
ation in February, 1872, and have already 
more than doubled their original capacity. 
The Ironton Works, of which the well-known 
Daniel Pratt is president, have furnaces of 
from twenty to twenty-five tons capacity, 
| and have constructed a narrow-gauge rail- 
|Toad to their mines. Other enterprises had 
| 





| also been instituted in the same vicinity at 
that time (February, 1873). 

The ooal interest also has not been neg- 
lected. Many shafts have been sunk and 
works conducted in the same neighborhood. 
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The Birmingham Company have also gone | moderate cost. Some of the ice thus pro- 
largely into timber cutting on their lands. | duced is equal to the Northern lake article. 
Well may the president of the company, in Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, with his usual 
closing his second annual report, say, “I have rashness of assertion, declared the other 
no fear for the future of Birmingham!” Can | day, in a public address, that “the making 
the North show superior enterprise or more | of an ox-cart had become a lost art in Geor- 
gudden growth than this? Nor are these | gia.” This may be so; yet he should have 
two only exceptional instances, as already | added, or ought to have known, that there, 
shown, and as could be proven by citing | as well as throughout the Southern States, a 
many others, of which M‘Combville, Missis- | great many useful arts have been “found,” 
sippi, founded by Colonel M‘Comb, the “next | and are practiced, which proves progress, 
friend” of the “ Crédit Mobilier,” now pres- | and the substitution of new ways for the 
ident of the Jackson Railroad, is an illustra- | old. Mr. Toombs is a laudator temporis acti, 
tion. | however, and opposes “ innovations,” such a: 
In addition to her inexhaustible beds of | immigration and the introduction of “ Yan- 
coal and iron, the South holds concealed in | kee notions.” To attempt even an enumera- 
her bosom many other mineral deposits, such | tion of the various novel essays at manufac- 
as slate (of which there are several quar- | turing in the South would take more space 
ries now worked in Virginia and Georgia),| than could be spared in this Magazine. 
gold, silver, copper, lead, etc., indications of | Take New Orleans, for instance. The man- 
which are thickly strewn over Southern | ufacture of cigars last year amounted to 
soil. | 19,200,000 in number, made in one hundred 
But even more valuable than metals are and forty-six different establishments, con- 
the newly discovered phosphates in South | stituting a large and growing interest there. 
Carolina, which promise to repay her for |The revenue derived from these establish- 
the loss of her cotton and rice production, | ments by the United States is estimated at 
and which Virginia also has found on her | nearly $100,000 per annum. The Cuban trou- 
coast in the many deposits which lie all) bles have furnished more than a thousand 
along the tidal region. Then the yield of | skilled workmen to this industry there. Fac- 
tar, turpentine, and rosin from the pine-tree, | tories are owned by Cubans, who work up 
which has never been more than tapped | their own tobacco, imported from their 
slightly, but which has helped enrich one of | own plantations. The canning of fruit and 
the least fertile States of the South, prom- | vegetables has also been commenced, in imi- 
ises further development in the future. From | tation of the North, which makes so profit- 
1366 to 1869 North Carolina increased her | able a business of it. At the great slaugh- 
export of turpentine from 57,000 to 127,000 | tering houses for cattle the blood fertilizer, 
casks, and her rosin from 350,000 to 545,000 | which is valued at $50 per ton, is made in 
pounds. large quantities, as well as tallow and neats- 
In Louisiana, too, valuable discoveries | foot oil. The hoofs are sent to France to 
have been made of large deposits of rock- | make fancy boxes for toilet-tables, and the 
salt and crystalline sulphur—the former near | horns to Boston, as has been satirically stat- 
Vermilion Bay, on an island not far from | ed, “for the purpose of evading the Maine 
New Orleans; the latter on the Calcasieu | liquor law.” Even the jaw and shin bones 
River, in the southwestern part of the State, | are shipped to the same place, to be made into 
not distant from the same city. | buttons and knife handles. These slaugh- 
The manufacture of ice at the South is | ter-houses support at least one thousand 
also progressing rapidly, several different | men and their families. The New Orleans 
processes having been adopted. The pio-| foundries make sugar-mills, vacuum-pans, 
neer was the New Orleans factory, which a| pumping engines, draining machines, cotton- 
foreign visitor two years since described as | presses, boilers, steam-engines, ordinary cast- 
“the sweetest, cleanest, most scientific, ar- | ings, etc., at such reasonable prices as to defy 
tistic, and beautiful of all factories ever seen | outside competition. 
or imagined, where seventy-two tons aday| There are also laboratories in which all 
of ice are manufactured from distilled Missis- | kinds of preserved fruits, and infinite varie- 
sippi water by fire and steam-power, through | ties of cordials, such as Curagoa, maraschino, 
Carré’s apparatus, the volatilization of lique- | etc., are made in great perfection, and sup- 
fied ammoniacal gas being the refrigerator.” | plied to some of the chief cities in the 
This company, with half a million dollars | United States, as well as to New Orleans and 
capital, immediately reduced ice from forty | the neighboring cities. Sugar refineries, 
to fifteen dollars per ton, dividing twenty- | making refined sugars and sirups, are in act- 
five per cent. profits, to the dismay of the | ive operation. So are also vinegar factories. 
“hewers of ice and coolers of water’ North, | Ornamental iron-works and brass foundry, on 
who had until that time enjoyed a monopoly. |e very large scale, making massive and elab- 
Now, in Columbus and elsewhere, other in- orate store fronts and artistically wrought 
| 


ventions have been tried, and small machines, | fabrics of every description, may also be 
fitted for farm or household, are made at’ found at New Orleans. These are but a few 
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of the industrial pursuits which now flour- | 
ish in the Southern city which, owing to un- 
toward circumstances, has felt the impulse 
least. In the smaller towns in the central | 
South this industrial development is taking | 
innumerable shapes, and aiming at the home 
supply of articles in common use, hitherto 
exclusively imported from the North. 

The true independence of the South will | 
really be attained when her people learn to 
supply their own articles of prime necessity 
and every-day use, made out of the very ma- 
terials they produce and furnish their more | 
adroit and inventive brethren of the North. 
This they now begin to feel and recognize ; 
and the necessarily imperfect record of their 
recent progress in this regard, given above, 
furnishes sufficient proof of the different sys- 
tem which the new South is initiating, and 
which bids fair to make her people more gen- 
erally prosperous than the oid, which can 
never be revived, and should not be, even 
were such resurrection possible. 

The new South, already in a small way | 
the rival of the North in some branches of | 
manufacturing industry, will surely and | 
steadily diminish the distance between | 





TOO MUCH 


By FRANK LE 


Ht began by absolutely hating Miss Har- 
dy. Her voice made him shiver, he 
said; and it was true that she pitched it in 
a louder key than was absolutely necessary. 
Her eyes were so widely opened that he 
vowed it impossible for her ever to shut 
them, though they were rather handsome 
eyes, in which it was difficult to look and 
tell lies. He declared that her shoulders 
were so high and her attitudes so stiff that 
she reminded him of a trussed pigeon; but 
she was not, in fact, an awkward woman—a 
certain little constraint in movement and 
manner sometimes perceptible, the remains 
probably of girlish shyness that still clung 
to her, though she had outgrown the timid- 
ity. 

These opinions and many more atrocious 
ones Maurice Coventry pronounced when 
he first met her, but that was ten months 
before, and now he was engaged to Lucia 
Hardy, a circumstance which caused him | 
more astonishment than it did any body 
else. Indeed, people in general considered 
the match very suitable. Her old grand- 
father, the patent-medicine man, had left 
her loads of money, and Maurice had money | 
too, not to mention his grand old family 
claims, upon which he prided himself 50 
much, as republicans are apt to do. 

Maurice could not have told exactly how 
it came about. They had been thrown to- 
gether a great deal during the spring and | 


them, and supply at least its home demapa 
for many manufactured articles of cotto, 


| wool, wood, and iron. Whether that riya), 


ry will ever extend beyond her own Jiit. 
the future only can determine; but in yiey 
of the wonderful relative changes in py. 
duction and pursuits the last fifty years 
have witnessed, he must be a bold, if not, 
rash, man who would dare hazard an a))go. 
lute negation to even such a Possibility, 


| The old South may retain proud recollec. 
| tions of her past, which is rapidly becoming 


a tradition, for now decades are as centuries 
used to be; but the new South has its his. 
tory and its destiny yet to make, and both 
will bear but faint traces of, or smal] like. 
ness to, those of its progenitor. 

The transition state has begun, and 
stranger transformations will be seen jy 
Southern industry and labor and life ere the 
close of this century. Virginia, Georgia, 
and Texas are in the advance. Their ex. 
ample, and that of Alabama and South Car. 
olina, will lead their sisters into the san, 
path, and a self-sustaining, self-supporting 
South be substituted for the cotton king's 
exclusive domain. 





FOR HIM. 
E BENEDICT. 


‘ 
summer, and a meeting at the Lessings’ 
country place early in the autumn had 
brought on the climax. Coventry had been 
in a mood to do something reckless and de- 
cisive so far as his own fate was concerned. 
Just at the time he was making preparations 
for his visit the news came over from Flor- 
ence that Helen Maynard was on the eve of 
marriage with a famous Austrian diplomate, 
and would astonish New York and Washing- 
ton the next winter by her grandeur. 

Maurice gnashed his teeth over bad words 
in regard to women collectively, reminded 
himself that Miss Maynard’s special sins or 
décisions were none of his business, moved 


about his chamber smoking like a censer the 


whole night through, and the next morning 
set off for Graycliffe in an amazing flow of 
spirits. He was not fortunate enough to 
arrive, as people in English novels always 
do at country-houses, just in time to dress 
for dinner. The luncheon-bell had not rung, 
and hosts and guests were all out on the 
lawn playing the inevitable croquet, so ot 
course Maurice had to begin immediately 
doing the agreeable. 

“Tl say how do you do as soon as I have 
made my stroke,” observed Miss Hardy, 


, pausing, mallet in hand; “ but as I promised 


to marry Mr. Mozier if I lost, I feel like the 


| man who played chess with the devil for his 


own soul.” 
Every body laughed, and Mozier looked 


——-s 
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ally she e had « seen fit to torment him all! 
the mor ning—but Coventry thought the 
spe ech unbecoming, and was at no pains to 
keep his thought out of his face. | 

“You are “shocked, ” said Miss Hardy, | 
janghing he sartily, and displaying such per- | 
et teeth that they reconciled one to the | 
3 porte large mouth. “TI am too; so there’s 

n end of it, except for poor Mozier, unless 

he naughty personage I mentioned helps | 
me win.” 

Shereturned to her business, and Coventry 
walked away. He stood talking trivialities 
to Mrs. Lessing until an undisguised shout | 
from Miss Hardy announced her victory. 

“JT am going straight to my room,” she 
aid, in answer to her companions’ persua- 
sions to play another game. 

“To thank his majesty for your escape ?” 
asked Maurice, who had been led by his 
hostess back to the group. 

“No,” said she; “ to rub more powder on 
my face; the pe rspiration has washed it all 
off. Now you’re shocked again at my vul- 
varity 3” and she put her hand in his arm 
coolly, to signify that she chose him to see | 
her in-doors. “If an English duchess had | 
said it you would have called it adorable 
frankness, but in my case you remember the | 
patent medicine in my blood, and lay it to 
that.” 

“You have a habit of expressing opinions 


for me,” returned he. | 
“You are at no pains to hide them,” she | 
said. “Well, maybe you're right. I don’t! 


think I am exactly a lady, but, do you know, | 

I shoald have been a thorough gentleman if 

t had pleased Heaven to m: ake me a man.’ 

"He smiled as ironically as was decent. 

“You are wishing it had,” she continued, 
“so that you could indulge in the pleasure 
of cutting me dead. I really believe the rea- 
son you don’t like me is because I act and 
speak honestly, and you are so unused to it 
you think it must be coarse and unwom- 
aly.” 

“Suppose we put it more mildly, and say 
it lays you open to the charge of eccentric- 
ity ” laughed Maurice. 

“No, that I would never forgive. Eccen- 
tricity proceeds from vanity. Vanity is a 
wish to please or surprise people, and belongs 
to weak natures, and at least I’m not that.” 

“You are overwhelming with your defini- 
tions. I really haven’t breath to defend my- 
self.” 

“You told Beau Courtenaye I was assom- 
mante. I do wish you wouldn’t abuse me so 
to other people. Of course they tell me, and 
it tickles me so I’m actually afraid of getting 
up a weakness for you.” 

She laughed so pleasantly, and looked so 
much like a saucy boy, with her eyes brim- 
ful of good-natured malice, that he could 
not help liking her for the moment. But as 


| feeling honored and flattered,” 
’ |“only I have no doubt your thought was 
| something wicked.” 


an overpowering creature ake would be to 
;marry, with her faculty of going straight 
through disguises, and her dreadful habit of 
saying what she thought. But he rather 
wanted to make amends for the remarks he 
had made behind her back; besides, the 
| other women were either occupied, or stupid 
midges, and he was in a mood to rush into 
some sort of excitement. 

He went a deal further 





good than he 


| would have believed possible, for the day be- 
| fore his two weeks’ visit ended he spoke the 


irrevocable words and received his answer, 
actually obtained the privilege of ingrafting 
the patent-medicine bottles on his coat of 
arms, though fortunately he did not remem- 
ber that until after. 


He came upon her in the quiet of the aft- 


| ernoon, sitting in a summer-house, and real- 


ly making a very pretty picture among the 


| clematis vines with her white draperies, and 
| @ wistful expression on her face which soft- 


,ened it into something so like beauty that 
he caught himself marveling, as he had oft- 
en done of late, how he could ever have 
thought her a plain woman. She looked up 
as he approached, but did not start as the 
young ladies in books always do when some- 
body comes upon them suddenly. She was 


| 80 thoroughly healthy in body and mind that 
| ‘eo 
she could not have been nervous if she had 


tried. 
“T was just thinking about you,” said she, 
with the terrible frankness which he had 


at first considered bold and unfeminine. 


“T would make a pretty speech about 
returned he, 


“T was wondering how we should either 
of us manage to keep the peace with the 
world in general when we have not each 
other to act as mutual safety-valves. We've 
quarreled so incessantly that we could be 
decently amiable to the rest of mankind.” 

“Do you know I leave here to-morrow ?” 
he asked. 

“T ought by this time: Mrs. Lessing has 
done nothing but moan over your depart- 
ure for the last three days. The best of it 
was, she looked as if she expected me to 
melt into tears at the bare mention of the 
painful fact.” 

“She does not know you so well as I do, 
or she wouldn’t expect any such childish 
weakness.” 

“Don’t you think I can cry? Indeed I 
can, and I’d do it often, it’s such a relief, 
only I make so much noise when I get fairly 
under way that I’m ashamed of it. Some 
women can weep poetically, but I choke and 
sniff, and my nose gets so hideously red that - 
it looks like a Roman candle just beginning 
to explode.” 

Somehow he did not wish her to be in an 





he went away to his room he thought what 


| indifferent mood so close to the time of his 
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departure. He did not suppose her heart 
was really touched, but he wanted, man- 
like, to see a little pathetic melancholy in 
her face and a slight cloud over her gayety 
at this breaking up of their daily compan- 
ionship, after all the pains he had taken. 

“T don’t believe you ever cry, or remember 
any body half a day,” he said, with a sigh 
that was partially earnest, though for the 
life of him he could not have told what he 
was sighing about. “I did flatter myself 
you held me in a little different estimation 
than you do Griswold and these other men, 
for instance; but I sce that I was mistaken.” 

An undeniable blush heightened the color 
in Miss Hardy’s cheeks, but she looked reso- 
lutely at him and said, courageously, 

“You know I do; don’t go betraying your 
masculine vanity.” 

“Tt was not that feeling made me speak,” 
he answered. 

“Then I am sure I don’t know what feel- 
ing it was,” she said. And this time her 
eyes wandered away from his face, and she 


began absently pulling to pieces some au- | 


tumn flowers which lay on her lap. 


Maurice suddenly discovered that he had | 


reached ground from which it was difficult 
to retreat, and with the discovery one of his 
odd spasms of recklessness rushed over him. 
That paragraph from the foreign letter 
danced before his eyes—hints to the same 
effect he had read this very morning in a 
column of newspaper gossip. It would be 
an added sting and humiliation to have his 


former false love return with her title and | 


splendor to find him apparently still suffer- 
ing too keenly from her treachery to turn 
for consolation in any other quarter. His 
head swam; his heart beat tumultuously 
with the wrath such reflections always 
caused; and before his aching sight Miss 


Hardy sat looking so picturesque and dain- 


ty that any impulsive man must have been 
tempted into nonsense. 

A silence erept over them; the whirl in 
Coventry’s brain increased; the color deep- 
ened and wavered on Miss Hardy’s cheek; 
but she made a visible effort to control her 
agitation, and said, with an attempt at her 
usual manner, 

“We needn’t be stupid because this is our 
last meeting for some time. It would be 
better to conclude with a quarrel than do 
the deadly commonplace.” 

They began to jest and mock again, but 
presently Maurice found he had got back to 
earnest. He was in so dazed a state that 
when he tried to recall this scene afterward 
he never could tell how it came about; but 
his genius for persiflage deserted him, and in- 
stead of saying pretty things which might 
mean much or nothing, he caught himself 
making a lame avowal, as red and foolish 
about it as if he were a school-boy. 
Certainly he had gone a whole world fur- 


Le, 
| ther than he would have believed Possibje: 


he had uttered irrevocable words, and re. 
ceived his answer. He had asked her to 
marry him, and she consented. Whether he 
felt glad or sorry remained a question whic) 
in the confused condition of his senses he 
was utterly incapable of answering, 

Maurice had so publicly announced hjs jp. 

tention of going the next day, persistent); 
refusing to prolong his visit, that it was jy. 
possible for him to propose any change in his 
plans. Miss Hardy accepted the fact yer, 
philosophically when he tried to utter , 
| moan over the necessity, from lack of somp. 
thing else to say. This piqued him into ay 
effort to make her admit that she shonj 
miss him, and he grew quite earnest. fairly 
| vexed, over her barbarous candor. i 
| “Yl tell no lies,” she persisted. “TI cay 
tell how I may feel until you are gone.” 
| “But you will confess in your first let. 
| ter?” 
| “I don’t know that I shall write any— 
dread to put pen to paper; it’. a woman's 
favorite way of getting into "aischief.” 
“Tf you were a coquette—” 
“Which I am not,” she interrupted, in a 
rapid parenthesis. 
| “TI believe it,” he said; “I must believe 
that I have found one truthful woman.” 

“There are a great many scattered about 

| the world,” returned she, composedly. “Don't 
be misanthropic, or I shall think you hay 
dyspepsia, and I consider that a downright 
sin.” 

She made him laugh, and though he was 
| provoked, he felt relieved. He had not 
| done a bit of the tenderness suitable to the 
| occasion, and, for the first time in his life, 
| was at a loss how to begin. Another won- 

an to whom he had been talking love, even 
| without going to the length of a proposal, 
he would have expected to kiss, kueel be- 
| fore, do a little Clande Melnotte business; 

but he had not the slightest desire to kiss 
| Miss Hardy, and she was a revelation so new 
| in the way of womankind that he was in 
doubt how she might take it. It was proba- 
ble she would interrupt any burst of senti- 
|ment with a biting satire, and, ten to one, 
box his ears if he attempted the osculatory 
performance popularly supposed to be the 
legitimate amusement of a newly betrothed 
pair. 

But he could not consent to look like an 
utter idiot. Bewildered and at sea as he 
was, his masculine vanity squeaked a little at 
the idea, and he tried a rush at something 
approaching blank verse—a sort of Lake 
of Como piciure of their future, but she broke 
in upon the first strophe. 

“We don’t know any thing about the fu- 
ture yet,” said she; “ let well enough alone. 
You have asked me to marry you. I’m not 
ashamed to own I am pleased ; but nothing 
is settled.” 
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« Nothing settled ?” he repeated, so near 
sligey that he began to wonder if he must go 
overthe Whole matter again. 

«Certainly not: you’ve asked, and I’ve 
yswered; but I'll not have you do things 
a hurry to repent after. You shall take 
. to think; maybe you'll change your 
mind.” 

: “Lacia!” He uttered the name tragically 
spongh, and really for the moment fancied 
imself hurt by her implied suspicion, but all 
the while thinking what a beastly name it 
yas to speak, and how unfamiliar it sounded. 

«]]] not have you take up the habit of 
calling me so,” was all the thanks he re- 
ceived for his dramatic point. “ It’s the sil- 
jiest name in the world; besides, you’ll for- 
P t, and call me by it before other people, and 
then I shall look as absurd as a blue jay at 
moulting season.” 

“Won't you call me Maurice ?” was the 
only remark he could think of, and it struck 
dreadfully asinine on his own ears. 

“Of course,” said she, perfect mistress of 
herself by this time. “It suits my free and 
easy style. Inickname half the men I know. 
Calling you by that sweet baptismal appel- 
jation won’t mean any thing in my case.” 

He was very near turning sulky within 
twenty minutes after asking her to bless his 
future by shining on it; but she talked on, 
regardless of his frown. 

“Where was I when you broke out Lucia- 
ingme?” she demanded. “ My mind is such 

a chaotic rag-bag, I always have hard work 
to get hold of the thought I want. Oh, I 
inow: I was saying you might change your 
mind.” 

“Do you think that kind?” he asked. 

“Ton’t make rhymes to my words! Well, 
you might; you know every body better 
than you do yourself. Wait—don’t go off 
into hexameters! I don’t mean I doubt you; 
Ibelieve you are in earnest; but I want you 
tounderstand that if you find you’ve made 
amistake, you can say so frankly. You may 
even consider that you go away free, if you 
like.” 

“Do you claim the privilege?” he in- 
quired, pulling his mustache impatiently, 
almost goaded into believing that he was 
deeply in love. 

“No,” she answered, “I consider myself 
engaged to you; a woman always knows 
her own mind about such matters.” 

Then she coaxed him into good nature, 
aud they talked rather gravely. He was 
conscious they had got back to the spot 
again where a little tenderness would come 
in neatly, but as incapable of making use of 
the opportunity as if this were his first expe- 
rience, instead of having been accustomed 
tosimilar scenes from the time he was a boy 
ina loose jacket and full trowsers. The for- 
tunate incursion of a troop of bores, headed 
by Griswold, did away with the necessity, 
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and this odd pair of lovers were not left alone 
again. Their farewells the next morning 
were uttered in the presence of lookers-on, 
and Maurice only had an opportunity to 
whisper, 

“ You'll not forget ?” 

She smiled at him rather sadly, but only 
responded by a question in return, 

“You'll not remember and be sorry ?” 

After all she had said, however. Miss Har- 
dy did write to him, and more than that, she 
wrote the very day after his departure, be- 
fore she had heard from him. Maurice was 
annoyed when he noticed her bold chirogra- 
phy on the envelope, and remembered the 
patent medicine: women of race never com- 
mitted such blunders. But when he open- 
ed the missive he discovered it was only 
thoughtful and kind of her not to wait till 
he gave her a letter to answer. She inclosed 
a little book of addresses which he had 
dropped in the summer-house. The epistle 
was such as she might have written to any 
friend ; very bright and clever, too, and it 
was pleasant to think she had been romantic 
enough to go back and dream in the arbor. 
Sending the book was a tacit confession that 
she had done so. When he came to reply, 
he found the task, to his astonishment, a 
difficult one. He commenced several pages 
in a poetical and tender vein. They sound- 
ed foolish, and were torn up. Finally, he 
decided that love-making on paper was a 
tiresome business, magnificently forgetfu 
of the daily billets he had poured out during 
the era of his dream. He manufactured a 
response at last, though he had three minds 
not to send it, for the attempts at wit were 
failures, and the sprinklings of pathos so 
haltingly put in, they seemed mere patches. 
But it was the best he could do, so he dis- 
patched the abortion, and began seriously to 
wonder if the summer heats had softened 
his brain. In due course Miss Hardy re- 
ceived the letter, and, after reading it, she 
said to her familiar, 

“What hard work it was! If I didn’t 
know more about him than he thinks, I 
should be as much puzzled as he is himself 
to conceive why he proposed to me.” 

She laughed a little, but sighed too; 
held a few moments’ serious communion with 
her own fancies; then, by way of punish- 
ing her romantic weakness and settling her 
mind comfortably, sat down and wrote a 
business letter. If Maurice could have seen 
her, it would have been a fresh source of an- 
noyance, for the style was terribly masculine 
in its terseness, and the matter was in regard 
to the diabolical patent medicines. She 
had disposed of the vulgar though priceless 
commodities soon after her grandfather ex- 
changed his drug-scented garments for a 
white robe, but wisely reserved to herself 
certain percentages and privileges, and was 
as well able to attend to her own interests 
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as if she had graduated from a commercial | 


college. 

Miss Hardy finished her round of visits, 
and returned to town along with the late 
autumn weather, looking in such fine case 
that as soon as he set eyes on her Coventry 
thought fretfully there might be too much 
of a good thing, and rude health in a woman 
was as detestable as the other extreme. 

He had been very anxious for her arrival. 
Any morning’s paper might chronicie among 
its ocean telegraphic news the details of a 
certain marriage, and he wanted constant 
occupation as an assurance that the wedding 
was nothing to him. Still the fact of his 
engagement to Miss Hardy was a source of 
more astonishment to him than to other peo- 
ple, who were beginning to gossip about such 
a consummation as probable. With the ex- 
ception of the men who wanted to turn can- 
nibals, and the penniless young women who 
had dreamed of wearing the Coventry dia- 
monds in the future, society decided the 
match would be a very suitable one. Mau- 
rice would have been furious if he had known 
this. He was properly aware of the conde- 
scension on his part; the thought of the 
patents made him shudder still, and while 
waiting for her return he decided that he 
must actually be in love with her, since he 


could have foregone his family claims so far | 


as to darken the noble escutcheon by the 
smudge of those deadly compounds. But on 
his very first visit condescension, inherited 
grandeur, and make-believe romance received 
a cruel shock. Miss Hardy had written him 
that she should reach home late one Tuesday 
night, and as early the next morning as was 
decorous he betook himself to the overgrown 


mansion where she dwelt with her step-moth- | 


er, a mild, feeble, washed-out old woman, 


more like a faded Michaelmas daisy than any | 
thing else, and so perfectly inoffensive, ex- | 


cept in her aggravating meekness, that I 
never remembered to mention her until now. 

“T can only give you five minutes,” were 
almost the first words Miss Hardy uttered as 
he entered the library. “I’m awfully busy 
this morning! Old Forbes is waiting in the 
next room. There’s some bother about the 
Panacea! The Cordial and the Life Drops 
are all disposed of, but there’s no end to the 
worry I have had over that beastly Panacea.” 

Maurice looked as much horrified and nau- 
seated as if she had forced him to swallow a 
huge dose of the three mixtures. A sweet 
welcome, after nearly @ month’s separation ! 
Instead of getting off the pretty speech he 
had meditated on the way to the house, 
determined that it should not halt as his 
former efforts had done, he could only ex- 
claim, irritably, 

“You don’t mean to say that you have 
kept any right in those horrible quack med- 
icines !” 

“Oh, come!” said Miss Hardy, “don’t call 


them bad names. The Life Drops are 7a 
cure for liver complaint, the Cordial js : 
fallible in nervous disorders, and the p 7 
cea— 

“Don’t!” shuddered Maurice, growing ab. 
solutely green with a feeling like seasick. 
ness. “I’m not speaking against their op), 
qualities.” e 

“I defy any body to,” persisted Miss Huy. 
dy, getting quite excited in the defense of 
her drugs. “ They’re made of the best nq. 
terials that can be found. Old Forbes jg ‘ 
honest as grandpa was, and every morse] j; 
them is exactly what it pretends tobe, yyy 
may have the whole College of Pharmacy 
analyze them, and welcome.” ; 

“T” groaned Maurice, with a gesture 
disgust. 

“Or any body may,” continued she. “py 
stake my fortune on the verdict.” 

“T thought old—whatever his name js— 
owned the whole thing,” shivered Maurice, 

“Who, Forbes? He has the Life Drops; 
and a capital thing he has made out of 
them—” 

“But the others—I—” 

“The Cordial and Panacea,” Miss Hardy 
interrupted, in her turn, rattling off the odi- 
| ous names as glibly as if she were proud of 
| them. 

“T don’t care what they are called,” said 
he. 

“'There’s every thing in a name,” she re- 
plied. “Grandpa wanted to call the Life 
| Drops something or other nervine, but | 
| wouldn’t let him, and glad enough he was 
| after.” 

Maurice drew himself up with the concen- 
trated dignity of the whole race of the Coy- 
entrys, and said, haughtily, 

“T supposed they were all disposed of long 
ago.” 

“So they were, under certain restrictions; 
but the fool of a Panacea man is always try- 
|ing tricks. Of course I reserved a percent- 
}age. Oh, I’ve a tolerable head for business, 
I assure you.” 

“T am sorry I disturbed your interesting 
interview,” said he, with much stateliness. 
“ Pray let me know what mornings you give 
up to these agreeable details, and I’ll be care- 
ful not to intrude.” 

“You mustn’t be vexed: business is busi- 
ness,” said Miss Hardy, apparently thinking 
he was annoyed at finding her engaged, in- 
stead of disgusted with the cause. 

“T hope this is the last I shall hear of it,” 
returned he. “I beg that you will sell or 
give old Forbes, or any body that will take 
it, every remaining interest you may have.” 

“Oh, good gracious! you must be mad!” 
observed Miss Hardy, with cheering frank- 
ness. “Throw away my percentage? Why, 
there’s another fortune in a recipe grandpa 
got just before his death—some wonderful 
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, call it ‘Coventry's Balsam,’ and make no 
1 of money out of it.” 
“] will le ave the honor and the profit to 
1 Forbes,” said Maurice, with elaborate po- | 
veness. “I don’t come of a family that in- | 
herits business talent.” 
. «] don’t know that,” she replied, briskly. 
‘Tt ere was a Coventry in the reign of Queen | 
ne she created baronet.” 


na 


gy fae a second title in the family. He} 
younger brother of the earl, my 


was 

great—” 
~ 6 Well,’ 

rst, “he made all his money in the colo- 
ies, out of tobacco and—” 

“Jmpossible !” 

“And sugar!” cried she, breathlessly. 

Don’t tellme! I’m up in commercial facts, 
and I was always interested in him, on ac- 
count of his having brains. But I can’t keep 
poor Forbes waiting while I recite a histor- 
ical compendium for your benefit.” 

“It would be cruel of me to ask it,” he 
replied, with an irony of which she was beau- 
fully unconscious. 

“And you won't think of touching the 
balsam ?” she asked, in a voice so pathetic | 
it might have suited one of Julict’s requests. 

Maurice disdained to answer. He kissed | 
her hand with a gallantry which would have | 
been more effective if he had not looked an- | 
ay enough to bite her. She rewarded his | 
copying the manners of the ‘ancien régime by | 
a burst of laughter. 

“I beg your pardon,” said she, and offer- | 
el an excuse more unforgivable than the 
original offense. “I was thinking of what | 
grandpa used to say when I was a little girl. 
We weren’t rich then, and he often made me 
roll pills, and he said it was lucky the fash- 
ion of kissing women’s hands went out with 
Sir Charles Grandison.” 

Maurice let the pretty fingers go, and took 
himself off with a hurried farewell, cursing 
Fate heartily for having led him to the Les- 
sings’ country-seat during the brain-para- 
lyzing weeks of late summer. 

But the next time they met Miss Hardy 
did not intrude her business calculations, or 
disturb hini by any brusque speech; so life 
seemed a more tolerable thing. In fact, he 
told himself that he had made as much out 
ofit as a reasonable man could expect—ex- 
istence was a failure any way. 

Maurice’s misanthropy was rather more 
silly than his other weaknesses, but, like 
them, was rather the effect of youth and as- 
weiation than any thing else. He had brains 
enough, under all his follies, which would 
gradually wear away as he grew older and 
better able to comprehend what life is meant 
to be than is clear to youth, in spite of its 
unlimited faith in its own wisdom. 

Maurice occupied himself with Miss Hardy 
4s much as she would permit, for those were 


’ she cut in on his genealogical out- | 


| 
donkey 


an insupportable torture, though che 
careful not to ask himself why. 

A month passed; then the world of idle 
people was astonished by the tidings that 
Helen Maynard had returned unincumbered 
by diplomatist or title. Her relatives hast- 

ened to offer proofs of her having refused 
both, in order that she might not occupy 
| the unpleasant position of a jilted young 
| woman. 

| Covertry had been confined in his room 
| for two days with a feverish cold, and so 
had not heard the news, as he never would 
allow any body near him during those at- 
| tacks. The only communications from the 
outside sphere which penetrated to the cham- 
ber, where he groaned and fretted according 
to masculine habit vo n forced to endure 
pains and aches, were a trio of pretty little 
notes from Miss Hardy, amusing, sufficiently 
sympathetic, but not containing a syllable 
in regard to the returned wanderer. 

The third night Maurice dressed himself 
and went to Mrs. Haughton’s reception, sore- 
ly against the advice of his physician; but, 
man-like, he outdonkeyed the stubbornest 
in his determination to do the con- 
trary of what common-sense and the doctor 
suggested. 

It was rather late when he entered the 
rooms, in a mood to be annoyed or hurt by 
every thing and every body. The first par- 
ticularly offensive sight that met his eyes 
was Miss Hardy in a green dress, and of all 
the colors in the rainbow, green was the 
most unbecoming she could put on: fastid- 
ious Maurice grew seasick as he glanced at 
her. But he made his way to the place 
where she sat, and was greeted with, 

“You have no business to be out. 
look wretchedly ill.” 

“T never felt better in my life,” he at 
once asserted with great decision. 

“Then I don’t envy your usual state of 
feeling,” she answered. ‘‘ But Iam very glad 
to see you—only don’t look at me in this 
green gown; I’m a perfect fright.” 

Coventry felt the present to be an instance 
where it was proper to take refuge in the 
adage that contradiction is rude, and his 
face betrayed his thought so plainly that 
Miss Hardy burst out laughing, whereupon 
his irritation increased. 

A mutual acquaintance came up at the 
moment—one of those unfortunate people 
who are doomed always to do or say some- 
thing at the wrong moment. The wretch 
chose this opportunity to make himself more 
disgusting than fate had ever before permit- 
ted in the whole course of his blundering 
career. After addressing several malapro- 
pos remarks to Miss Hardy, he turned to- 
ward Maurice and said, 

“Have you been to welcome the new ar- 
rival? I believe you were tolerably tender 


was 


You 





very restless days with him, and solitude was 


in that quarter before she went away.” 
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HARPER’S 


Mon wrice glared at hion with utter con- 
tempt. 

“The enigmatic isn’t your style,” he re- 
torted. “I advise you always to make your 
meaning as plain as possible.” 

“ He’s sour,” said the bore, laughing in an 
imbecile way. ‘He knows very well what 
I mean, Miss Hardy.” 

“Mr. Coventry has been ill, and may not 
have heard any news,” returned Miss Har- 
dy. 

‘I don’t 
Maurice. 

“Why, didn’t you know she was here ?” 
demanded his friend. ‘“ Why, that’s delight- 
fel! Lead him up, and let’s see the meeting, 
Miss Hardy.” 

“Tll leave events to take their natural 
course,” said she, so good-naturedly that 
Coventry could have shaken her with pleas- 
ure for her toleration. 

“Tm glad you have se a mystery that 
pleases you both so much,” he observed, i in 
a stately manner. “Pe read you will reveal 
it. Lassure you my curiosity is not to be 
excited.” 

“There she is now!” exclaimed the nui- 
sance, pushing Coventy’s arm. ‘“ Look!” 

Maurice mechanically obeyed the com- 
mand—glanced down the room. A chance 
parting in the crowd showed a group entering 
from the further saloon. Foremost’ amony 
them was Helen Maynard, talking earnestly 
with the ge sntleman on whose arm ‘she leaned. 
Coventry’s head buzzed as if a rocket had 
suddenly exploded in it, but he knew that 
Miss Hardy’s eyes were fixed on him, and 
stood a statue of indifference, only too pale 
and rigid to suit the character. 

“ Who is that, eh ?” questioned the bore. 

“Upon my word, I’ve forgotten the long 
Dutch name she has adopted,” Maurice an- 
swered. 

“ Nonsense, 


want to. I hate news,” said 


” 


returned the imbecile man ; 
“she isn’t married—it was only newspaper 
gossip.” 

With another cackling laugh, peculiar to 
his species, the monstrosity took himself 
off. By this time the party approaching 
were so near that neither Miss Hardy nor 
Maurice had time to speak, which was for- 
tunate so far as regarded him. It is not an 
original comparison to say that he felt as if 
he were on the deck of a vessel rocking in 
a fearful storm, but nothing else answers. 
The lights danced, the room swam ; he could 
only see Helen Maynard coming nearer, 
more lovely than ever, and so _ perfectly 
dressed that in the midst of his agitation he 


was conscious of a fresh pang at the thought | 


of Miss Hardy’s abominable green gown. 
Helen might have heard gossip about their 
engagement (nobody knew any thing for a 
certainty), and it was hard to have his tri- 
umph spoiled by that grassy robe. 

“We have been looking for a spot to 
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| breathe in, Miss Hardy,” 
say. 

“T doubt if you'll find it,” returned 
pleasantly. “TI told Mr. Coventry some tiy 
since that he might expect me to stifle. 

“T trust Mr. Coventry has not lost his 
memory from the heat,” said Helen, turn 
toward him with a placid smile. ° 

Then Maurice managed to speak, to yy 
come her decorously, but knew that he 
stiff and solemn, and could have puller 
own hair with rage at his lack of self. Dos 
session. They all stood there and talked 
for a few Ba then the party drifted o 
and left the betrothed pair alone again, 

“What a lovely creature!” Miss Hay 
said. “I had heard so much of her | 
pected to be disappointed, but she is char; 
ing.” 

“Who? oh, Miss Maynard,” returned May. 
rice, and knew that his attempt at absey 
mindedness was an absurd failure. 
you never see her before ?” 

“Not till to-night. I was introduced ; 
her a little while before you came in. Mey 
cy on us, how hot it is! What do peo 
mean by cramming five hundred victiys 
into rooms that won’t hold half that number 
comfortably ?” 

“Human nature is an idiot,” 
savagely. 

“T don’t believe that’s grammar,” laughed 
Miss Hardy ; “ but it’s remarkably true. D 
congratulate me. I’ve been so busy for t 
days I’ve scarcely had time to eat or sleep.” 

“An odd thing to congratulate you on.” 

“‘T hadn’t finished. You are to congrat 
ulate me on getting the Panacea off 1 
mind. I’ve settled it at last. Forbes found 
a man to take it.” 

This was the drop that filled Maurice's 
cup to overflowing. He had borne th 
green gown, endured Miss Maynard’s polit 
indifference, made no sign under the pangs 
of memory which wrung his heart; butt 
have Miss Hardy remind him of the odious 
taint of the patent medicines was insup- 
portable. 

“T thought I asked you never to mentio! 
or think of those horrible things again; 
said he, in a tone much more like that of a 
cross husband than an expectant lover. 

“What nonsense!” she replied, with per- 
fect good humor. “You might as well ask 
me never to think about my money, and! 
think a great deal about it. I’m quite au 
old Jew at heart, I do believe.” 

Maurice rose from his seat with as mu 


he heard Hele 


“] 


said Mauri 


with powers of locomotion. 





said this descendant of iron-handed Ralph. 
“T am very certain you will,” 


majesty as the statue of old Ralph Cove: 
try, the Crusader, stationed cross-legged iu 
the chapel at Godiva Castle, could have dis 
played, always supposing the image endowed 


“JT believe I shall be better off at home, 
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rd Hele yiss Hardy. ‘Do be careful of yourself, or| with lovers, though the engagement still 
a shall have you ill again.” held good. Maurice made no pretense of 
red « «[ don’t imagine a little cold has com- | tenderness, and Lucia did not seem to ex- 
some t wJletely shattered my constitution,” said he, | pect or desire it. She was unvarying in her 
tifle.” ritably. amiability, though she shocked him more 
lost “Bless me! I hope not,” laughed she; “I and more by her genius for business, her re- 
e: hope, like that of the United States, it will | spect for all its details, and the smiling im- 
inct a long time in spite of the attacks made | passibility with which she bore his censure 
5 ae nee it”. or fretfulness was a constant goad to his 
it ha was ‘He smiled absently at her wit; his eyes | feelings. He wondered at her blindness in 
yulled } J wandered away to the spot where Helen | constantly throwing him in Helen Maynard’s 
self-p Z Yaynard stood, the centre of an animated | way, and had grown so to misjudge her that 
1d talls roup, and an odd thought came into his} at last he believed it was because she de- 
rifted mind that theirs was like the separations | lighted to display her empire, caring noth- 
rain, eternity must bring, within sight and hear-| ing for the unpleasantness to himself or his 
ss Har ng, yet worlds away from any possibility | former love. She so utterly ignored any 
f communion. knowledge of a past intimacy between the 
“Take me to the other end of the room,” | pair that sometimes he marveled if it were 
wid Miss Hardy, “like an angel of mercy, | possible nobody had ventured to gossip in 
for here come three tiresome men who will | her presence of the old history. Altogether 
jump upon me the instant you are gone.” | he was dreadfully at sea. Only two things 
“] don’t see why we were all invited here | were certain: Miss Hardy had no intention 
to-night,” grumbled Maurice; “there’s no} of giving him up; and the affection which 
duced ¢ Jancing—nothing to do.” | in his anger he believed killed was stronger 
im. Mer “T fancy our dear hostess wanted to find | and more passionate than ever. He knew 
lo peo} out to how great an extent people may bore | that often Helen tried to avoid him. The 
| Victims each other without murdering or being mur- | time came when, without absurd vanity, he 
t number dered,” replied Miss Hardy. | knew, too, that she was not so thoroughly 
She took his arm and they walked down | indifferent to him as she had supposed her- 
ihe room, pushed against by the crowd un-| self. This was harder than all the rest to 
til Maurice’s excited nerves were all on edge.| bear. To think that happiness might be 
ketween the running fire of absurd remarks | within his reach if, out of idleness and vexa- 
rue, D Miss Hardy kept up in an audible tone, and | tion of spirit, he had not himself forged a 
y for tw the horribly verdant dress, Coventry longed | chain which bound him fast! 
rT sleep.” to tell her she reminded him of a monstrous}; That Miss Hardy did not love him was ar 
ou on.” green fly. established fact in his mind. She cared for 
congrat They met Helen Maynard again. Maurice | his old name, his exceptionally fine position 
! had to obey the halt Miss Hardy made, and | on both sides the Atlantic, and, more than 
bes found once more they all stood face to face talking | all the rest, she cared for his fortune. She 
trivialities, until it seemed to Coventry that | was one of the greatest heiresses of the day, 
Maurice's he must assassinate both women, and then | truly, but no old Hebrew money-lender was 
orne th relieve his feelings by going mad. |ever so anxious for more. She never scru- 
d’s polit He got away at last, but he found little | pled to say in his presence that money ought 
he pangs nore peace or rest in the seclusion of his | to wed money, and to show in every possi- 
t; butt own rooms. Memory chose that opportu- | ble way that if he had been poor she would 
he odious nity to torture him, and not an event in his | never have considered his station a sufficient 
insup- wquaintance with Helen, from their first | equivalent for her millions in a matrimonial 
meeting to the time of their final quarrel, | bargain. She said this so clearly to him 
- mentior omitted to present itself before him. Life | finally that, sitting alone in his room after 
3 again, was a wretched failure, and he had made | he had left her, his discontent and disgust 
that of a matters worse by not remaining content were suddenly illuminated by a brilliant 
yver, with the misery his quarrel with the wom-| inspiration, very ancient in novels, but so 
with per- am he loved had wrought him. He tried to| unusual to act on in this humdrum era that 
well asl think how he could have been insane enough | it deserved the merit of originality. He 
ey, and I to propose to Miss Hardy—it was useless. | thought it all out before he went to bed, 
quite an He knew now that he detested her; every | wrote a note to Miss Hardy to be delivered 
thing about her, from her hearty laugh to early in the morning, and then tried to sleep; 
as much her habits of thought, was abhorrent to! but he did nothing but smoke, get up and 
h Coven- lim, but the discovery came too late. lie down, watch the belated moon stare in 
legged i A month passed; when it ended Coventry | between the curtains, and work himself 
have dis- @ Was astonished that his hair was not white | into a hot fever of suspense and expecta- 
endowed # 40d he worn to a skeleton, the days had/| tion. 
been so full of annoyance and weariness,| The morning came in due course; he had 
it home,” § the nights of bitter anger and unavailing | sworn a thousand times that it never would. 
l Ralph. regret. Certainly he and Miss Hardy were | His hurried letter begging for an interview 
returned # 2 any thing rather than the terms usual] was sent, and an answer arrived appointing 
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an hour for him to present himself to his | 


Jiancée. 


He would go! He had a right, after her 


conduct and language, to discover if she was | 


so utterly callous that she only cared for his 
money. If she fell into the ruse, he would 
have a right to tell her the truth, to show 
her that she had been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting, and overwhelm her 
with his scorn as much as if his heart were 
crushed by her cold-blooded duplicity. 
was certain of the end; she would release 
him without hesitation ; her precious ingots 
would never be given to gild the name of a 
man who had lost the worldly possessions 
which were needed to keep up its impor- 
tance. 

She received him in the room where she 
usually spent her mornings; the abomina- 
ble account-books and long statements of 
figures, the sight of which had so.often fret- 
ted his soul, were scattered over the table, 
and in the midst of his trouble he could 
see that she had inked her fingers—early as 
it was she had been solacing herself by a 
little enumeration of her gains. 

“Your note frightened me,” were her first 
words, and she actually rose and hurried 
forward to meet him. ‘ What on earth has 
happened? Your letter was so crazy and 
incoherent. I could only make out that the 
world had come to an end in some way or 
other.” 

“T shall try now to be a little more ex- 
plicit,” he answered, flushing and growing 
pale by turns. 

“That’s right; sit down here. 
you look!” 

He would have been glad to choose anoth- 


er seat, but there was no way of avoiding | 


the familiar push she gave him into the chair 
by the table. Like a skillful general, she 
had placed him with his face full to the light, 
while she sat with her back to the window, 
so that he could scarcely distinguish her 
features in the pleasant gloom. 

“Tm sure you’ve not slept all night,” 
continued. ‘ Now, own the truth!” 

“ Indeed I have not. I didn’t come to tell 
fibs, Miss Hardy;” and all the time he knew 
he was behaving shamefully, and could only 
force himself to play out his wretched farce 
by thinking of her avarice and meanness, 
and the wickedness of her endangering his 
whale future peace by her conduct. 

“ All right; we’re in the Palace of Truth | 
at once,” said Miss Hardy, waving her hand | 
like an enchantress summoning up the place | 
she mentioned. 


she 


| death— 


| “nothing so very terrible can h 


He | 


(on; “I amaruined man. 


odd voice. 


How tired | 


“But you are not ill—there has beey , 
“Nothing of the 
again. 
“Come, then,” 


sort,” he interrupt 


she said, smiling fain; 


ave hg apper ‘ 
ed. You’ve not killed a man in a q 
discovered some wonderful family secre 
which forces you in honor to give up hous 
and lands to the rightful owner. 

“Something not very unlike that,” he ». 
plied. 

She leaned forward a little in her chai 
making him a sign to continue, but did p 
spec ak. 

“T have been very unfortunate,” he wey; 
I thought it righ; 
to come at once and tell you.” 

“You were right,” she said, in a low voice: 
but he could hear her breath come quick); 

“T know your respect for wealth—you 
ereed in regard toit.” Here he broke down: 
it was difficult to continue without } 
offensive. 

“ Great respect 


uel, or 


CLT 


” she answered, in the sam 
“Bat go on—you had not fin. 
ished.” 


“You can understand my reason for con- 
ing—” 


“Tt was natural that you should,” she i: 
terrupted, in her turn. ‘ Where would you 
have gone, if not to the woman whom you 
have asked to share your name ?” 

“But that name is no longer worth shar- 
ing,” he said, “since it is all I have to offer.” 

“Did you come here, Mr. Coventry, to tell 
me that every thing between us was at an 
end ?” she asked, leaning quietly back in her 
chair. 

“No; [came to tell you that I was ruined, 


and allow you to decide upon our future.” 


“So! I -won’t ask ungenerous questions, 
Maurice, though I might; nor even inquire 


| what you wish me to do, or hint that per- 
| haps you are glad this possibility of freedom 


has arrived.” 

“T said I came to tell you, and abide by 
your decision,” he replied, feeling rather 
more uncomfortable than he had done in his 
whole life. 

“ Satisfied therewith, you are certain ?” 

He bowed his head. 

“You will not blame me, or think harshly 
of me ?” 

“TI never shall,” he said, and a glow of 
| hope sprang up in his heart; “never. | 
|eame prepared for your answer. You be- 
| lieve that a woman with money should mar- 
ry wealth. You have often said that in any 


He made one or two beginnings, but broke | other case the man lays himself open to the 


down. 
he had supposed. 


“For mercy’s sake, don’t keep me in sus- | said. 
“What did you come to 


pense!” she said. 
tell me? Are you in trouble?” 
“T may call it that,” he broke in. 


It was not so easy to be dramatic as 


charge of mercenary motives.” 

“Let me be just, whatever I decide,” she 
“ In your case no such suspicion could 
| arise, because you did not dream these losses 
could come when you asked me to be your 
wife.” 
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«But there might in the world’s eyes, as | 
ar engagement has never been acknowl- | 
edged,” he suggested. 

“] don’t care about the world,” she an- 
avered. ‘ However I may decide, it will 
only be with reference as to what is best for 
cou and me.” 

" «put me out of the question,” hesaid. “I 
sould not for ten thousand worlds say a 
word to influence you.” 

“Viewed in one light that’s very grand,” | 
aid she, “ but I doubt if it is a right senti- 
nent. Well, then, I am to decide.” 
~ 6Yes,” he answered ; and as she glanced 
at the account-book he felt certain of her 
ynswer. 

“T might do the romantic, but it’s not in 
my line,” continued Miss Hardy. “Tl nei- 
ther talk about my heart nor of wronging 
the affection which I’ve a right to suppose 
vou feel for me. 
ion in a very few words: I shall not cancel 
our engagement.” 

He was so stunned by the announcement 
that he could not even gasp—could not turn 
his weary eyes from her face. 

“Money is very well,” she went on, “ but 
a woman’s honor is worth more. I’m not 
mean, or a liar, Maurice.” 

For the first time he realized how con- 
temptibly he had behaved ; it was the first 


time he had ever been guilty of a vile ac- | 


tion, and he felt that he was forever de- 
graded in his own esteem. 

“Well,” she said, after a pause, “have 
you nothing to say—not a word ?” 


I can give you my decis- | 


| knew it was from recklessness. 


rupted. “Sit down there. Oh, Maurice, 
Maurice! I’m ashamed of you! See here, I 
am crying a little. I don’t often do that. 
Do you know why? Over your being so 
blind, so weak, so unworthy your better 
self!” 

“Miss Hardy !” 

“Stop this instant! Oh, Maurice, Mau- 
rice! why didn’t you tell me the truth? I 
thought you would. I’ve waited for it. 
But to trust to my being miserly and mean; 
to come with this dreadful fib—” 

“Miss Hardy !” 

“Tf you speak I do believe I shall box 
your ears! To play off this old stage trick ; 
so short-sighted too, when your money, I 
happen to know, is invested where some of 
mine is, and there is no loss possible. I'd 
rather have cut my right hand off. Oh, 
Maurice!” 

She fairly sobbed, and Maurice literally 


| tore his hair in shame, but could not utter a 
| word. 


“See here,” she went on, drying her eyes, 
“T might have loved you. I came near it, 


|but finding out the truth about Helen 


stopped me. When you proposed to me I 
You thought 
she was about to marry. I knew better, 
and considered the lesson would do you 
good.” 


“T wish you’d blow my brains out!” he 


| groaned. 


“No, but I'll help you to use them here- 
after. You have mind enough, but you're 
eaten up with folly. Get rid of it all now. 


“]—I—it is very generous on your part.” | See, I’m not angry ; there’s my hand.” 


“Nonsense! Why, look here, Maurice, 
if you had come and told me you had made 
amistake, that you did not love me, I should 
have called you an honorable fellow, shaken 
hands, and sent you off to find the woman 
you could love. But you come in trouble, 
and dare to think I would behave vilely. 
Maurice, Maurice, I may not have titled 
blood in my veins, but I’m a woman.” 

If the floor would open and let him through, 
ifan earthquake would shake the house and 
bury him under its fall, if any thing impos- 
sible and fatal would chance to put an end 
to the horrible position in which he had 
placed himself! 

He got out of his chair some way, with 
a vague purpose of running off and hiding 
himself. 

“Where are you going ?” she asked. 
still.” 

“I—I’m not well; I'll leave you for a 
while.” 

“You look like a ghost. 
ing more to say ?” 

“Only to thank you; to—to wish I were 
more worthy this sacrifice on your part; to 
—to advise you as a friend to consider 
well—” 

“Don’t stammer any more,” she inter- 


“Sit 


Have you noth- 


She sent him away at length, but first had 
to comfort instead of upbraiding him. Mau- 
|rice Coventry was a better man from the ef- 
fects of that humiliation, and six months 
after Miss Hardy was the brightest-faced 
guest at his wedding reception, and Maurice 
|had been brave enough to tell Helen the 
truth. 


HOPE. 


Suz hath a song of songs—it is but folly, 
And dear it is to folly-loving men; 

Ever to hear it smileth Melancholy, 
Against her will listens, and sighs again. 


And “vanity of vanities,” saith the Preacher, 
Saith old Experience, moaning to the old; 

But Hope hath learners more than any teacher— 
All the young hearts, and all the lovers bold. 


And thou, O sovran soul, no longer glory 
To put thy fair deceivers all away; 

Lo! here the Princess of the Eastern story, 
Charming her threatened life from day to day. 


Above her oft thy restless sword doth glisten 
(Oh, light of faith is she when all is done!)— 
Immortal child! she knows that thou wilt listen, 
Rapt to the end, ber thousand nights and one! 
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1 Per PRATT 1 teeth, which were growing a most o io. eee 
ecticinagh ESE I RACT ICAL JOKE. white, even like unto the dogs of cd. uy “— 
W HEN I was last in San Francisco I was | or the beasts of the field. ma 
asked to meet, with other gentlemen, 
at dinner, a Chinese merchant, who spoke 
English with facility. It was a very merry 
party, and at the close of the dinner, as we 


street 
She refrained, top ie 
from the koucousou and the fattening Paste pat 
of the chocolate; and the beautiful deep rit re a 
in her neck were vanishing, and the dimple . “7 
of her knuckles were, alas! but half er 
gathered about the card-tables with our from the surface. = 7 
pipes, each one in turn became a Schehere- | fasting had wasted her sadly. 7 pees 
zade for the time, and amused the rest of the This awful scandal of the eleven daughters = 
company with a story. There were stories had nearly lost Chuntchi his place 0 een er 
from the mines and stories from the street;| and the very lowest order of mandarins, of n a 
but in this case brevity was not the soul of | the black button, put their tongues in th ' 

wit, for the story of the Chinese merchant cheeks and said “Kul!” as he passed, Chay 

was the longest, and, on the whole, vastly tchi retired from court to hide his anguis| 

the most amusing—a quality which does andshame. He spent all his time at his coun. 

not always accord with length. I can not) try-seat on Yellow River in sending up reer 
reproduce bis words nor his dramatic ges-| and blue and red dragon kites to Propitiate 

tures, but I will try to tell you the story so 

that its point shall not be wholly lost. 


an ineh 
Indeed, her grief and} 


palin 


se ang ER ga 


from 


bs eal %. 


w 


i ne 


the offended deities; and he even proposed 
pilgrimages to the sacred Woe Shan, those 
awfully high and rugged mountains, ex; 

vated by spirits, who might help his agoniz. 
ing despair. Seclusion sat upon his beaut; 


Chuntchi was a mandarin of the red satin 
robe and the diamond button. He was of ~auti- 
the inner circle of glory and wisdom that, ful villa, and solitude reigned within its hig} 
stood next to the Son of Heaven, and only | walls. 
kotowed to him. He had tea mountains 
and rice swamps, bamboo forests and tal- 
low-trees, and his wealth was spoken of | ferers, when Pon Yang, a maiden of forty 
among all men; coolies ran at his bidding, | summers, went to take an airing in her pal- 
his sedan-chairs stopped the way, and his| ankeen. She had been a haughty beauty, 
canoes traversed the Yellow River. He had} but her orange complexion was now a son- 
a lovely wife, named Lieon, or the Willow. | bre brown, and her beautiful stiff hair had 
She was too tall for the divinest beauty, as| grown soft and languid with years. She 
she measured nearly five of your American | had lost her charming youthful plumpness, 
feet, but she had a skin as yellow as gold, and | and now did not weigh more than 200 pounds, 
her face was the delicious shape of your ta- | though her weight was not certainly known, 
ble-spoons; and oh! she was exquisitely fat | as she avoided the scales, which would show 
—so charmingly fat that she could not walk | her increasing emaciation. She carefully de- 
at all, but reclined upon her mats from morn- | clined walking, and drank bowls of racahout 
ing until night. - Chuntchi also had no end | to encourage corpulency; but alas! she was 
of poultry, a fine granary filled with rats and | now no longer as broad as she was long, and 
mice, and his roast pussies and puppies were | her grief was heart-felt. 
always high-flavored and tender. | She took her pet monkey in her arms, in- 

But in the midst of these comforts and | cased her long nails in their wicker baskets 
luxuries his life was incomplete. Sadness | of protection, and went to condole with Lieon 
sat upon his brow, and he felt himself neg-| on her manifold disgrace. She reached the 
lected of Buddha and despised among men. high gate in the wall and entered. Down 
No stately yearling bull marched in his herd, | the canal which was the outlet to the river 
but heifer calves only came to his stall. No! glided a covered canoe, with red and black 
gallant colt pranced in his field with the | flags and mystic letters on the prow, and she 
brood-mares, but only milk-bearing foals,| knew that Tchingtsung, physician to all 
which must be sold to the Tartars. Stringy | the Chinese quality, was approaching. He 
maternal cats and lean rabbits were contin-| wore the khata around his neck, and an at- 
ually exchanged for breeders, with fat tom-| tendant handed another scarf of happiness 
inies of the neighbors for roasts; and worse | to Pon Yang, which she gracefully accept- 
than all, eleven sengnit (born girls) had suc-| ed, and wound about her head. The oars- 
cessively been attached to their gourds on men all wore similar draperies of bluish- 
the river and floated away. No nants | white silk, with fringe, and the party bore 
(male child) had ever blessed his prayers. | unmistakably a festal air. 

He had carried offerings to the great Sun! Tchingtsung and Pon Yang exchanged 
Dragon; he had hung lanterns to Siva; he| deep and ceremonious reverences. After 
had made splendid processions; he had| spending half an hour, as you Americans 
burned fire-works; he had fasted, and the| reckon time, in politesse, the true politesse 
tender green Willow had fasted also, and, | of the Celestial Kingdom, and laying them- 
heart-stricken, had laid aside her kohl for | selves, their hearts, their heads, their hands, 
her eyebrows, and her betel-nut for her! their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 


This seclusion had been for months the 
habit of these wretched and despised suf. 
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tee at each other’s feet, Pon Yang inti- 
mated, in the most far-off and remote man- 
ner, that she hoped his errand at the villa of 
(huntchi was a fortunate one. She hoped 


e had found the poor wretches submissive to 
sir disgrace, and that he had not been called 
to repair them after the desperation of hari- 


kari. Techingtsung, in the most elegant and 
jistant language, informed her that, on the 
contrary, he had been to pronounce judg- 
ment on a new-born male infant. 

‘ “Why, Tchingtsung, where did it come 
from ?” 

“Dear Lady Pon Yang, it was found this 
morning in the sorghum field behind the 
’_-were the hurried question and po- 
lite answer. 

Pon Yang was ardently excited. ‘A male 
child exposed! an infant of the noble sex 
abandoned! What impiety! what sacrilege! 
It was all right to get rid of the dreadful fe- 
male children ; but who, who would relin- 
quish a divine male child? How could it 
have got there ?” 

“JT think, Pon Yang,” the doctor answer- 
ed, “that it was a miracle from the gods ;” 
and Pon Yang eagerly embraced the devout 
idea. Might she go in and see the treasure ? 
But the wary and wise Tchingtsung told 
her that Lieon was much wearied and ex- 
hausted by the excitement of the new ar- 
rival, and must rest for the present. 

Pon Yang ordered her palankeen about, 
hardly noticing the pencil forest or the great 
Loo Choo pines around the house, or the 
banana hedges in thick bloom. She was 
seized with two feelings—one from Vishnoo, 
he Preserver, and one from Siva, the De- 
stroyer. She did not wish that Lieon’s shame 
should be taken away even in this second- 
hand manner, and she did wish to secure this 

ift of the gods for another childless man- 
darin in the same village. His wife had oft- 
en wept upon Pon Yang’s shoulder, and even 
humbled herself to confess that a despised 
gitl would be most welcome to her, and that 
she had given orders to a boatman on the 
river to secure the first floating gourd that 
had a living freight, and bring it to her. 
Why should not this other friend claim this 
inestimable treasure of a male child? Why 
should Chuntchi and Lieon appropriate this 
valuable boy because it was left in the sor- 
ghum plantation next to their house? It | 
might just as well have been laid in the mil- 
let field of the next villa. If the wicked | 
parent had wished them to adopt it, he 
would have placed it directly within their 
cabbage or lettuce bed. It was not theirs at 


5) 


house’ 


” 


all, and her childless friend should have this | 


great boon from Buddha; and she hurried 
her coolies until she came to the gilt roof 
and the belled towers of the dwelling of 
Lingtsan. 


She entered and saw the elegance of the | 
Ning-po furniture, inlaid with pearl and cop- | 


| loved idol. 


per in the most ingenious a Vices, W with mue h 
satisfaction. She felt that her brain was 
blessed of the gods in this undertaking. She 
looked at the flowering inocarpus, which, 
twenty feet high, hedged in the garden, and 
saw through the gate the huge red and white 
camellias blooming about the fountain. She 
imagined the young foundling tossing up 
pickle tubs on his toes, and turning somer- 
saults on the lightning-rods in the midst of 
this splendor. She saw him, in his red and 
yellow robes, teasing the parrots and ston- 
ing the gold-fishes in the happy future. 

Her friend entered with emotion, and said, 
in a tremulous voice, “ Did you hear of my 
new gauze trowsers and wish to see them, 
that you have sought Shitsi at the noon 
hour ?” 

“ Ah, no, Shitst, I come from the Kinihan 
[the gold mount], with blessings. There is 
a hemp palm of a male child has been found 
in Chuntchi’s villa, and I ran hither with the 
word, that thy hungry wish might be fed.” 

A pale yellow overspread Shitsiti’s face, and 
she exclaimed, “It has come! Rama has heard 
my prayer.” 

After her tumult of joy was somewhat ap- 
peased, and she was sufficiently at ease to con- 
sider the practical steps to be taken to possess 
herself of this treasure, the first necessity ap- 
peared to be to rid herself of a little pet dog 
which in reality governed the house. This 
silky tyrant occupied the best chair, the best 
bed, and the state and festival apartment of 
the house. He came to the table and was 
served before any one else; bit and clawed 
the best robes of master and mistress for his 
pastime, who were simply his valet de cham- 
bre and lady’s-maid ; barked at every stran- 
ger; and when at all displeased, made for 
his mistress’s ankles, which he kept excori- 
ated, besides tearing her finest pantaloons. 
Yet he was, like other spoiled children, a be- 
Vishnu, incarnated in all his 
virtues, could not have been more beloved 
or adored. 

Long and serious was the consultation as 
to the fate of the orphan dog, and the heart 


| of the mistress was nearly broken by just 


the anticipation of parting; but each of 


| the females felt both with their worshipfal 


hearts and sterner judgments that he would 
allow no rival near the throne, and that for 
the safety and happiness of the boy, the dog 
;must go. This having been solemnly and 
sadly conceded, it was next stated that a 
a two miles away in the country great- 
y admired the dog, and to their love and 
aanell it should be consigned. The 
two friends then conferred together on the 
latest fashion of infants’ wearing apparel, 
| and Shits: resolved to order three hundred 
| yards of pink and green damask, and ten 
| pairs of the smallest-sized bangles for his 
accommodation. 
The friends parted, one to take her be- 
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loved dog to the home which he hereafter 
should animate and infest; the other to con- 
coct more plans in connection with the found- 
ling boy. The mental activity and tireless 
energy of these spinsters is truly astonish- 
ing. 

Between Pon Yang’s friendship and phi- 
lanthropy there now arose a struggle. She 
remembered that she was once told by a 
gracious bonze that the precepts of Con- 
fucius forbade the slaying of children, and 
that he knew an English merchant who 
would give him rupees for a house where 
they should be cared for, if the bonze were 
only willing to attend to it. Here was an 
orphan to begin with. She would go to the 
bonze and tell him that he might accept at 
once of the foreign dog’s charity. She hur- 
ried and drove her coolies faster than ever, 
for she concluded this was a much bright- 
er idea than the other use of the sorghum 
infant. She reached the temple, which she 
was not allowed to enter, and sent in a mes- 
senger asking for an interview with the 
priest. He came and received her humble 
reverence, and listened to the story with 
a salam of approbation. He would confer 
with the rich foreigner, and advise with her 
in a day or two. Pon Yang went away in 
a fervor of self-admiration. Was there ever 
such wisdom and philanthropy shown since 
the days of the saints! She retired to her 
mats and her wooden pillow with the joy | 
of an approving conscience and the peace 
of a philanthropic board of managers bless- | 
ing her slumbers. 

Meanwhile Shitst. had wept over her lit- 
tle dog; had allowed him some delightful 


parting dashes at her ankles, and a final | 


skirmish with her new gauze pantaloons, | 
which ruined them for life; and then had 
taken him in a sedan-chair to the kind fam- 
ily he was henceforth to bless with his 
agreeable wit and humor. The day was 


consumed, and Shitsi must wait until the | 


morrow to see her new son. 

On the next morning, as early as etiquette 
would permit, Shitsii, with the full approval 
of her lord and master, was on her way to 
the villa of Chuntchi. She reached there 
in mid-forenoon, and was ushered into the 
veranda. She did not stop to admire the 
highly genteel coffins that adorned the hall 
although Chuntchi’s taste in this kind of 
furniture was renowned throughout the | 
province, and artists in the profession went 
to borrow his ideas of funereal upholstery. 

She was told that Lieon was ill, but that | 
her sister would wait upon her. The jasmine 
borders were full of fresh odor, the arbute- 
lons swung their orange bells, the chrysan- 
themums filled the parterres. Every thing 
was sweet and delicious, and her heart was 
full of fragrant gratitude also. When Lie- 
on’s sister came Shitst was too much con- 
cerned with her business not to disclose it 





at once, ona she said that she came to ir 
quire for the infant. 

“Oh, it was such a fine child—a yoy 
boy! They could not tell who he Looked 
like yet; but he was very handsome.” 

“ Could Shitsi see him ?” she asked, wi 
beaming eyes, but was told that he 
asleep. 

“When could she see him ?” 

She was told in “ about ten days, when he; 
sister Lieon was better. After she had oy, 
hearty meal of fried tripe and pickled bay. 
boo shoots, her strength would probably re. 
turn.” - 

This reminded the absorbed Shits: t) 
make ceremonious inquiries for her friend, 

“Oh!” said the sister, “ her joy has near] y 
restored her. She is as comfortable as ¢q; 
be expected. You know my grandmamms 
always said that if women did not die whey 
children came, they were always very com. 
| fortable.” 
| “What a joker you are, little lady!” said 
| Shitst. “T should think it was Li ieon’ 8 OWI 
| child by o way you talk about it.’ 

« Bw hy, Shitsi, whose child should it be? 

I don’t think you should claim him,” an- 
swered Shitsi, “even if he had been laid in 
your garden.” 

“But he was laid in our garden, and we 
do own him.” 
| “T don’t see that, and I think you will be 
very selfish if you don’t let me take him.” 

“What! you take our baby! What have 
| you to do with our baby ?” 

“Why, I want to adopt him.” 
| “You adopt our baby! Why, you are 
| crazy !” 

“T think you are crazy and selfish besides. 
You haven't the least claim to him in the 
| world—just because you found him first. I 
| have as much right to him as you, and I 
shall do well by hin.” 
|  Haven’t any claim to him!” 
| “No; he might just as well have been 
| laid in any one’s millet patch or lettuce bed 
|asin yours. I have given up our beautiful 
| dog to make him comfortable, and I came to 
adopt him.” 

“ Adopt—our—baby! You think that we 
| would give up our baby to you ?” 
| “Certainly. I have just as much right to 


Was 











| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The sister nearly burst with rage. “ Do 
| you leave this house before I am too angry 
to remember my politeness!” She called 
the servants to show her to the door, and left 
the room. 

Shitsi went to her chair, burning with 
rage and disappointment. She cried and 
wrung her hands. She tore her long hair, 
and felt most bitterly aggrieved. Arriving 
at her home, she informed her husband of 
the selfish heartlessness of her friend, and 
inflamed him with equal rage, and he vowed 
vengeance on Chuntchi. He would complain 


, | him as you, and I mean to have him.” 
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of him to the emperor, and would have him 

degraded from the red satin robe and dia- 

mond button, to the black worsted dress and 

steel button. They were miserable with 

paffled affection and disappointed purpose, | 
and tossed all night long upon their soft 

mats. 

Meantime the bonze priest had put on his 
Lamanesque dress. He fastened the red 
rirdle about his yellow robe by its five gilt 
hattons, adjusted his violet velvet collar, 
and put on his yellow cap surmounted by a 
red rosette, and taking his fan and his green 
parasol, set off for the great English house 
of Russell and Company, who had been dis- 
tressed by the constant infanticide of our 
nation, and who desired to found an asylum 
for these unfortunates if they could obtain 
the co-operation of the priests. He went 
into their counting-room, and, with the 
roundabout elegance of the Central Flowery 
Kingdom, informed the foreigner that a be- 
nevolent maiden had discovered a noble 
foundling boy, who might be the seed of 
their mighty tree. He was treated with 
great courtesy; and equal compliments hav- 
ing been made on both sides, he departed 
with full power to negotiate for a suitable 
building for the charity. 

The bonze took his way to the porcelain 
villa in the pencil forest. He reached there 
as the cedar-trees showed no shadow from 
their flat foliage beneath the noonday sun. 
He sought the mandarin himself to an- 
nounce -his errand, and explain this new } 
charity to his intelligence. The mild-man- 
nered priest and the mandarin exchanged 
long and minute civilities. They informed 
each other of their deep and eternal regard, 
of their enthusiastic friendship, of their pas- 
sionate fondness, of their devotion until 
death. 

The priest then opened guardedly the be- 
nevolent plans of the English dog in regard 
to the abandoned Chinese children. But the 
mandarin was unsympathetic. He did not 
wish to preserve female infants. They were 
too worthless to save. He was pacified by 
admitting their valueless nature, and pro- 
posing to ship them off when grown to Cali- | 
fornia. Yes, he said, that might do, although | 
he had disposed of eleven in an easier way | 
than that, and the gods had rewarded his | 
piety by now sending him a fine male child. 
Yes, the priest said, and he came to tell him 
that he would accept the orphan as the be- | 
ginning of his asylum, and relieve him en- 
tirely of his support. The rage of the man- | 
darin was overpowering. “What, my sop! 
You want my son for your asylum—my son | 
that I have made pilgrimages for, that I 
have burned tons of frankincense for, that | 
[have lighted lanterns for, and sent up kites | 
of gold and silver for! You want my son for | 
your abominable asylum! Get out of my | 
house !’—and the bonze went out with far | 


less elegance than he came in. Stumbling 
down the many steps of the villa, he met 
the doctor, and poured into his sympathetic 
sar the ill usage of his friend. 

The doctor listened blankly for a few mo- 
ments, and then shrieked with laughter. 
“Why, you asked him for this young god, 
this flowering prince, this long-desired son, 
which should take away his disgrace among 
men! You asked for this wonderful baby, 
the cream of the earth, for your foundling 
asylum? Why, you are a child of the moon. 
Did you sit too long in its beams last night?” 

“Tid not know that he wantea to keep 
the baby. Hardly any mandarin would. It 
may be the child of a cooly,” said the much- 
rebuffed bonze. 

“Child of a cooly! Why, it’s his child, 
Lieon’s child, their own child. Did you think 
it was a foundling? How could you make 
such a mistake ?” 

“Pon Yang told me.” 

“Oh, oh, oh! she never took my joke. Is 
it possible that she is so stupid?” 

Chuntchi, Lieon, Shitst, and the bonze 
priest have never spoken since these conver- 


sations. ‘Warmth has caused a coolness, 


and having words has brought a silence.” 
Pon Yang spends all her fortune in trying to 
ast an evil-eye on Tchintsung, the doctor, 
whom she hates with perfect hatred. Mean- 
time, whenever Tchintsung sees her palan- 


keen hurrying by he says, “ There goes a wom- 
an whose tongue is longer than her foot.” 
Liutungpin, the most famous dramatist of 
our nation, has spent the last twelve years 
of his precious and immortal existence in 
composing an elaborate farce upon these in- 
cidents. He has already sent eight of 
the worthless female infants floating down 
stream in their gourd coflins, and he has 
three more remaining to use in the same 
manner. Then will be commenced the his- 
tory of Lung Choo, the male infant, and his 
fortunes will be followed through life. In 
ten years more the play, which will oceupy 
a fortnight, will be placed upon the stage, 
and very likely we shall all go to see it here 


| in San Francisco. 


TRIFLES. 
Tuerr’s a story old, 
By wise ones told, 
How a heart was once by young Love broken 
But when the feat 
He'd fain repeat, 
This kind advice, by Venus spoken, 
Withheld the careless urchin’s blow: 
“Softly, my boy! for well you know 
Your touch upon the fairy things— 
Time must efface it with his wings. 


“Hearts were not made” 

(So Venus said) 
“For such as you to trample o'er; 

Just lightly play, 

Then steal away 
And leave them lovely as before!” 
‘* Mother,” he sighed, ‘‘’tis vain; for see 
However light my touch may be, 
The lines that once my fingers trace 
Time never, never can efface!” 
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HOLLAND HOUSE. | the great Joss .ph ‘Addison, who lived not far 
away. Nothing is known of the loves of 
LMOST enveloped in the rapid growth | the pl: acid essayist and his stately y idow, 
F of London, Holland House still lingers except that the courtship was long, and that 
in the midst of its groves and gardens, and | like Sir Roger, he must often have mused 
preserves its picturesque and narrow land-| upon the unkindness of the fair. In tho 
scape, upon which Addison looked, it is to| Spectator he is fond of translating the fr; ag. 
be feared, with but little satisfaction, and | ments of Sappho, and of dwe ling upon the 
where a successive throng of authors, poli-| vivid beauties of her ardent verses. It yas 
ticians, and statesmen, fair women and grace- | reported that he had formed the acquaiy 
fu men, have shone in its gay circle, and | ance of the countess as the tutor to her gop, 
passed away. There is little that can please | the Earl of Warwick; and Johnson enlarges 
the rational thinker in the common English | the legend to relate that she at last married 
castles and great houses. They have around | him upon the terms which the Turkish Sy). 
them an air of selfish ostentation. They | tan used at the weddings of his princesses, 
seem to lead one back to the days when men | “ Daughter, I’ give thee this man for thy 
lived in perpetual warfare, or were the say-| slave.” But this, no doubt, is a pleasant ex. 
age tenants of fortified towers and rocks. | aggeration. Addison was now an eminent 
But Holland House has always been the) politician; his party was in power ; he had 
home of a kind of republicanism that has| been made wealthy by the de ath of his 
made it the teacher of a more amiable mood, | brother in the East Indies; and covered with 
and has numbered among its owners or its | all the highest successes of fortune, the first 
visitors many who have aided in softening | of English essayists became the master of 
the harsher traits of human nature. Addi-| Holland House. His gentle and tranquil 
son, with a gentle rebuke for the cruelty of | countenance beams from its windows, or 
vanity or the bitterness of pride, with his | glimmers amidst its gardens. It is the 


songs of freedom and his hope of immortal- | touch of Addison that has made the home 


ity, died here not too soon. The Fox family, | of the De Veres and the Copes a consecrated 
softened by a supremacy of a guiding intel-| scene. Yet tradition: relates that his mar- 
lect, have always inclined to liberalism. Sir | riage was singularly unhappy, that his count- 
Stephen Fox, the founder, trained his twelve | ess belonged to that class of wives whom he 
children with excellent precepts and a toler-| paints from Simonides in one of his Specta- 
able example. To Holland House Henry | tors, or as resembling the fiercest order of 


Fox bronght his faithful wife, with whom | the brutes. It was said by a satirist that 
he had eloped in defiance of all her proud | Holland House was not large enough to con- 
and powerful relatives, but who were after-| tain Mr. Addison, his imperious lady, and 
ward glad to join the pleasant circle of the | peace. Often he wandered away from his 
venerable home. In Holland House the fair | stately mansion to take refuge in a tavern 
young face of Charles James Fox, the son of | with his old associates, and sighed for his 
Henry, now Lord Holland, and his stolen | | garret and his twenty years. He drowned 
bride, looks down from a well-known panel. | his sorrows in conviviality, and died at a 
Spoiled and marred by dissipation, it re-ap- | | comparatively early age, the victim of good 
pears in mature age, yet it is not difficult to | fortune. In one of the rooms of Holland 
trace to. the fiery ardor and eager eloquence | House is preserved a small table, covered 
of the ruined patriot much of that rapid| with a green cloth, and marked by copious 
progress which in later years has made En-| spots of ink, on which Addison wrote his 
gland almost free. The reforms Fox de-| essays in the Temple; but none of his im- 
manded in 1800 were granted in 1830; the} mortal pieces are attributed to the later pe- 
impulse he gave to English intellect has| riod of his life. A daughter, Miss Addison, 
never yet disappeared. It was in Holland} survived him for many years, but never mar- 
House that Mackintosh delivered his mono-| ried. One aspirant for her hand she reject- 
logues to patient liberals, that Sydney Smith | ed after much importunity, and her imperi- 
uttered his keenest jokes, and Macaulay his| ous temper seems to have kept her in dis- 
conversational harangues. The scene is| contented solitude. For literature she is 
full of pleasing memories; and the Princess | said to have had no taste, and the fame of 
Liechtenstein, who has written a somewhat {| her father gave her no satisfaction. The 
pomenges account of the home of her adopt-| daughter of Addison inherited neither his 
ive ancestors, has not fallen upon a barren | talents nor his virtues. 
theme. | &n another generation, after various 
Of the earlier owners or tenants of the | changes, the home of Addison came to its 
Holland manor, De Veres, Copes, or Riches, | present owners. Sir Stephen Fox, after liv- 
there is none that could have lent any in-| ing long and happily with his first wife, 
terest to its story, and it must have sunk | when he lost her, married, at the age of sev- 
forever into neglect had not the Countess of | enty-six, a second time. Of this union were 
Warwick, in the days of Queen Anne, occu- | | born two sons, Henry and another, and Hen- 
pied it, and proved a dangerous neighbor to|ry became at last Lord Holland, the own- 
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vital 
er of Holland House. But as the younger 
son of @ numerous family, he was forced to 
make his way from poverty and obscurity by 
all the arts of courtier and diplomatist. He 
was good-natured, active, vigilant, unscru- 
pulous. He entered early into politics, and, 
gs a politician, was known as the most lib- 
eral dispenser, if not receiver, of bribes. In 
4 corrupt age he led the van of political 
profligacy, and managed the House of Com- 
ja by arts that time has rendered infa- 
mous. Disraeli and Gladstone are forced to 
employ more delicate means of influencing 
votes than were commonly used by W alpole, 
Newcastle, and Fox. In the interval of his 
rise in polities Henry Fox had fallen in love 
with the Lady Caroline Lenox, the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Richmond ; and the great 
house which sprang in an indirect and not 
very honorable channel from the royal li- 
cense of Charles II. was filled with indig- 
pation at the presumption of the obscure 
and impoverished adventurer. The parents 
raged; a new and more eligible suitor was 
introduced to Lady Caroline; she was se- 
cluded in her chamber, and was forbidden 
to think of any but her parents’ choice. Fox 
meanwhile was industrious, and, not alarm- 
ed by the menacing front of his opponents, 
secured the assent of the lonely lady to an 
elopement. They fled from the lordly man- 
sion of the ducal family, and were married se- 
cretly. In many a romance may be read the 
arguments Fox employed to convince his fair 
disciple of the duty of disobedience ; but the 
guilty pair could hardly have anticipated 
the storm that was to break upon them from 
every hand. It was in the midst of the prep- 
arations for a magnificent ball that the duke 
was told of his daughter’s flight. The fes- 
tivities were stopped. An unnatural gloom 
settled on Richmond Terrace. The father 
and mother would have no further inter 
course with their lost child. They forbade 
her brother and sisters to speak to her. The 
ducal house of the Clintons joined that of 
Lenox in the punishment of the: traitor. 
Even royalty frowned, and was indignant. 
The metropolis rang with the cruelty of the 


relatives and the happiness of the newly | 


married pair. And George Selwyn, who was 


Fox’s warmest friend, issued his best bon- | 


mots in his defense. Next to an execution, 
Selwyn was most excited by a runaway | 
match. 

It was not long, however, before Fox rose 
rapidly in politics. The great ducal houses 
of Richmond and Newcastle were forced to 
court his alliance ; an ungracious pardon was 
granted the offenders; and when, in 1762, Fox 
purchased Holland House, and had become 
Baron Holland, his wife’s sisters were glad 
to take up their abode in the home of their 
prosperous brother-in-law. Fox proved a 
kind husband, but his political character 
did not improve with time. Of every act 


|of White’s. 


'pecting an arrest. 


'study of Virgil and Shakspeare. 


| of. cor ruption he was s the chosen  inatruments 
It was said of him by Chesterfield—no severe 
critic—that he was possessed neither of re- 
ligion nor morality. In reward of such sery- 
ices he was made Paymaster-General, and 
retired from his office possessed of immense 
wealth, and the reputation of being “the pub- 
lic defaulter of uncounted millions.” The 
public treasury was depleted, the army 
starved, that Holland House might rise into 
new splendor. 

That from such a parent should come 
one of England’s greatest statesmen, ora- 
tors, and teachers is not a little remarkable. 
Charles James Fox was a younger son of 
Lord Holland and Lady Caroline. The good- 
natured, unprincipled father suffered him to 
grow up without restraint. If he wished 
to break a fine watch to pieces, no one must 
prevent him. All his misdeeds were easily 
pardoned, and all his wildest whims in- 
dulged. Charles Fox’s education at home 
seems to have resembled that of Oriental 
princes who are spoiled by servile menials, 
and despotic tyrants who are nurtured to 
dissipation. It is not a little wonderful 
that he should become at last the teacher 
of the widest liberalism. In his early youth 
his father took him to the German spas. 
Here he acquired his taste for gambling. 
He came back to England a spendthrift, ¢ a 
fop, and the most reckless of the frequenters 
Play consumed all his leisure 
hours. The vast sums given to him, or left 
by his indulgent father, melted away, and the 
ill-gotten gains of the corrupt Paymaster- 
General were squandered in guilty amuse- 
ments. Before he was twenty-five Fox had 
lost over £100,000. He was reduced to pov- 
erty. The bailiffs sold out his house and 
furniture. Nothing but a seat in Parlia- 
ment kept him out of Newgate. He would 
sometimes leave his watch in pawn for a 
pot of porter. Often he was without a shil- 
ling. The bailiffs were his constant com- 
panions, Once, after a dissolution of Par- 
liament, he was walking with his friend 
Hare, who was also deeply in debt, and ex- 
Two bailiffs suddenly 
appeared. “Well, gentlemen,” said Fox, 
“are you Hare- hunting or Fox-hunting ?” 

- hrough all this career of unbridle & dis- 
sipation the clear and methodical intellect 
of Charles James Fox never lost its vigor, 
and never ceased to feed on the purest sources 
of mental culture. The gambler and spend- 
thrift found his highest enjoyment in the 
His taste 
in letters was of the purest kind. He became 
slowly the finest debater in the House of 
Commons. The purity of his style gave force 
to the strength of his argument, and constant 
labor added to the clearness of his percep- 
tion. He defended the American colonies 
| against Lord North; he joined in the mem- 
| orable “ coalition,” sustained the revolution- 
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ists of France, and parted from Burke in | 


tears. He demanded incessantly reform for 
England, and when almost all other men 
faltered, still upheld the cause of the people. 

In 1806 Fox became Foreign Secretary. 
His vices had long passed away. His only 
aim now was to abolish the slave-trade, and 
to promote a lasting peace. But he died 
soon after. He began life an Alcibiades, and 
ended it by laboring to become a Washing- 
ton. Until recently, at least, the genius of 
Charles James Fox has ruled at Holtand 
House. 

The legends of Holland House relate that 
George LiL, when Prince of Wales, became 


did erimes. 


enamored here of Lady Sarah Lenox, the | 


beautiful sister of Lady Fox, and that the 
court circles were seriously alarmed at the 
progress of their mutual attachment. They 
had played together as children; and when 
Lady Sarah grew up into one of the most 
beautiful women of her time, the young 
prince was often at her side, and the young 
lady, it was observed, was not unwilling to 
exhibit herself in the gardens of Holland 
House in a fanciful and becoming dress 
when the future king passed that way. 
Horace Walpole accuses Lord Holland of 
fostering the attachment and of hoping to 
ally himself with royalty. But Lady Sarah 
was reserved for a happier if lowlier alliance. 
She was even flirting with a certain Lord 
Newbottle during the royal attentions. The 
king was still ardent, but some “ parasite,” 
we are informed, sowed dissensions. To the 
surprise of Holland House, news arrived that 
a princess of Mecklenburg would soon appear 
to complete the happiness of the royal wooer. 
He was married soon after, and Lady Sarah 
was selected as one of the bride-maids at the 


wedding where she had hoped to play a chief | 


part. Such is the tale related by the author- 
ess of the memoirs and the descendants of 
Lady Sarah. The king, it is added, often 
looked sadly toward Lady Sarah at his own 
wedding; and she, after having married 
twice, is reported to have come, in her old 
age, blind and life-worn, to St. James’s Chapel 
to hear, with a burst of tears, prayers said 
for her carly playmate, who was sightless 
like herself. It was Lady Sarah’s happier 
fate to become the mother of the Napiers. 
The second Lord Holland died young. The 
third, whose amiable manners are painted 
by Macaulay in a graceful paper, was the 
nephew and pupil of Charles James Fox. 
He had been trained by his uncle in the arts 
of debate, and succeeded to some portion of 
his literary taste. It was under the third 
lord that Holland House shone out again as 
a centre of literature and liberalism, and re- 
flected the opinions and the tastes of both 
Addison and Charles James Fox. After the 
death of the latter, the French Revolution, 
of whose value as well as defects he had been 
singularly conscious, ended in the elevation 


———— 
of Napoleon to the empire, and with Napoleon 
Fox had been united by something approach. 
ing friendship, founded upon a common aa. 
miration, rather than esteem. He wanted the 
nice perception of moral excellence, which 
he had perhaps never enjoyed or justly for. 
feited, and was dazzled by Napoleon’s splen. 
This feeling was transmitted 
to his nephew, Lord Holland. Between the 
French imperial court and the family at 
Holland House a friendly intimacy existed, 
It is plain that the amiable lord might haye 
chosen his associates with more discretion, 
but the example of his uncle was all-power. 
ful; and, what is more creditable, when No- 
poleon was a prisoner at St. Helena, of the 
few active friends that yet remained to him, 
among the most useful and attentive were 
Lord and even Lady Holland. They did not 
measure their services by his condition or 
his misfortunes. Lord Holland strove in 
Parliament to avert his punishment; and 
when Napoleon was secluded in his island, 
presents of sweetmeats, books, and various 
articles from Holland House came to inter- 
rupt his griefs. The fallen chief felt grate- 
ful for these attentions; and among the curi- 
osities of the collection at Holland House 
are rings and lockets, some locks of his hair, 
and busts and pictures, that every where re- 
‘all his memory. At his death he left a 
snuff-box to Lady Holland, which is pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

From the opening of the century, for near- 
ly forty years, Holland House was the resort 
of all who were famous, on the liberal side, 
for literature or politics, and good nature 
and hospitality were its reigning attributes. 
Its principles were humanitarian rather than 
correct; but its coteries aided the abolition 
of slavery, the progress of reform, the spread 
of knowledge, and the cultivation of letters. 
Here came Mackintosh, who had defended 
the first outbreak of the French Revolution 
against the splendid rhetoric of Edmund 
Burke, and who still remained the friend of 
human progress when the violence of the 
French had, as he complained, refuted all 
his arguments. Among the late projects of 
his imperfect life Sir James had planned a 
history of the familiar scene where he had 
so long shone as the teacher of the young 
Whigs, but which, like his numerous literary 
schemes, ended in the collection of a quan- 
tity of valuable materials. His friend Ma- 
dame De Sta#l, whose conversational elo- 
quence would suffer no interruption, was 
frequently his companion or his rival at 
Holland House, and their brilliant mono- 
logues often kept the table in suspense, if 
not in unflagging interest. Southey and 
Wordsworth sometimes met under the shad- 


ow of its throng of poetical memories. By- 


ron visited the abode of Addison in the first 
dawn of his renown, and repaid its hospital- 
ity by a pointless satire. Sheridan, one of its 
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ai lier visitors, made the roof ring with his eene of varied guests, Macaulay has pals. 
classic Wit ; and Dr. Parr, the greatest of the ed with a loving and gentle touch the mild 
Greek scholars of hisday,lavishedencomiums and generous host of the later period, ever 
on Charles James Fox, and was noted for his amiable and fall of kindly feeling, attentive 
poe an east wind. Sheridan, it is told, to those who wanted notice, anxious to 
pt him in the house for two weeks by set- please and certain of pleasing, benevolent 
a the weather-cock to the eastward. as his famous uncle, and proud only to have 
What shouts of merriment always follow- been his pupil. Of his wife, Lady Holland, 
| Sydney Smith, w ho at one time was al- | we are told that she was “ beautiful and 
most a constant inmate of Holland House, clever,” but had “a habit of contradiction.” 
we can well fancy. At the crowded dinner- | It is admitted that she could say “ disagree- 
tables every one laughed at the ceaseless sal- | able things.” When Macaulay was pouring 
lies of the purer Rabelais. Even the wait- | out a flow of his interesting anecdotes she 
ers could scarcely perform their duties for | would tap on the table with her fan and 
laughing. Wit and humor had their high- say, “ Now, Macaulay, we have had enough 
priest in the jocund divine, and nowhere of this; give us something else.” To Moore, 
could they have been so properly enshrined | who was writing Sheridan’s life, she said, 
as in the house of Addison. Sydney Smith, | “This will be a dull book of yours, this ‘ Sher- 
we are told, was of a ponderous and robust idan,’ I fear.” To Lord Portchester, who was 
figure, and followed his own jokes with a a poet, she said, “I am sorry to hear you are 
sonorous laugh. Our authoress would have | going to publish a poem. Can’t you sup- 
done well to have preserved more of his best | press it?” Her name is not mentioned by 
sayings. In one instance he seems to have Macaulay, who, perhaps, remembered her 
met with an unexpected retort. The Prince | “spirit of contradiction ;” and her eccentric 
of Wales, George IV., was at the house, and | interruptions often invited severe retorts. 
the conversation turned upon the question, | Once she dropped her fan so often when 
Who was the wickedest man that ever lived? | Count d’Orsay was sitting next her that he 
Sydney, looking at the prince, said, “The Re- | grew tired of picking it up. He told the 
vent Orleans—and he was a prince.” “TI | servants to place his dinner on the floor, and 
should give the preference to his tutor, the | dined there. The lady was fond of over- 
Abbé Dubois,” the Regent replied, sharply | crowding her dinner-table. When it was 
—‘and he was a priest.” “Sydney,” said | once tightly packed an unexpected guest 
Lady Holland to Smith one day, “ring the ‘arrived. “ Luttrel, make room!” she cried, 
bell.” “Oh yes,” he answere d; “and ‘shall imperiously, to Colonel Luttrel. “It must 
I sweep the room?” His last joke, if we | certainly be made,” he retorted, “ for it does 
may trust the narrative, was one of his best. | not exist.” “I wonder Lady Holland dines 
In his last illness the nurse who tended him | at such an hour,” said some one who did 
is said to have confessed to him that she | not like her late hours. ‘To annoy every 
had given him a bottle of ink instead of his | body,” suggested Talleyrand. 
physic. “Then,” said the dying wit, “ bring Had it possessed no personal associations 
me all the blotting-paper there is in the | with distinguished men, Holland House must 
house.” The dining-room of Holland House | have gained a lasting interest from the great 
was the room in which Addison had died, | number of its mementoes and relics, auto- 
and the sportive sallies of its brilliant | graphs, pictures, and curiosities. It abounds 
habitués might almost have called back the | with the rarest memorials of the chief actors 
chief of English humorists. | in recent.European history. Napoleon and 
To the motley and endless procession of | | Charles James Fox are recorded in busts 
noted and not always reputable men and | and paintings, relics and gifts. The room is 
women who have passed the portals of the | pointed out where Addison paced from one 
hospitable mansion it is quite likely that no | end to another, from one bottle of wine, it is 
other human habitation can offer a parallel. | said, to another, meditating literary schemes, 
Princes and poets, all the later kings of En-| and the scene of his death. All its well- 
gland from George II. to William IV., Talley- | known frequenters are perpetuated in busts, 
rand and the Princess Lieven, Louis Napoleon | pictures, and medallions. It is a museum of 
and the Orleans princes, Canova and De Staél, letters and the arts; nearly all the eminent 
Roman Catholic bishops and Protestant di-| painters and sculptors of England have la- 
vines, the two Humboldts, President Monroe | bored to adorn its walls. Hogarth and Reyn- 
and Washington Irving, beautiful duchesses | olds, Lawrence and Landseer, were familiar 
a nd famous actors, Moore and Rogers, Brough- | with its gay saloons, and profited by its lib- 
am and Metternich, Russell and Derby, form | |erality. The rooms seem to be profusely 
but a fragment of the endless stream of vis- | lined with busts of Brougham and Rogers, 
itors that have wandered through the gilded | Smith and Moore, with Reynolds’s finest 
halls, and surveyed the long list of its cease- | portraits, and a number of pictures by the 
less curiosities, have shone in its assemblies | less famous Watts. Of its rare succession 
and masquerades, and strolled through its | of stately or comfortable chambers, of ban- 
graceful gardens. In the midst of his | queting-rooms and smoking-rooms, of halls 
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and staircases, the work of eminent artists, 
or decorated by tasteful hands, of the series 
of articles of rare curiosity, and paintings 
that have been the slow accumulation of 


of the popish plot, and were almost prepared 
to follow Shaftesbury into a new civil] wo, 
or when they invited over William of ( ene. 
| to purge England of its tyrants, still Holland 
a century, the Princess Liechtenstein gives a | House has little to tell. It was reported tha 
catalogue that is rather long than amusing. | William once thought of making it his home. 
The authenticity of the famous picture of | but was allured away by the superior coy 
Addison has recently been assailed. It is | veniences of Kensington. In the reign of 
urged that it is, in fact, meant for Sir An-| Anne and George I. Holland House seryeq 
drew Fountaine; that the Countess of War- | only to mar and exasperate the most amia})|p 
wick would hardly have left behind her the | of English liberals, to destroy the intellec; 
portrait of her husband; and that the like- | of Addison. In a later generation the enor. 
ness is not traditionally correct. But these | mous and ill-gotten wealth of Henry Fox. 
objections seem refuted by the history of the | the new Lord Holland, was chiefly effectiy, 
picture, which was long in the possession of | in seducing his son Charles into wild ex. 
Miss Addison, and was purchased by Lord | cesses of dissipation, and forcing into impoy- 
Holland at the sale of her effects. The pre- | evished exile from his natural home the most 
siding genius of the scene, Charles James | eminent of English orators. It is to be feared 
Fox, appears in all the stages of his strange | that the earlier rather than the later morals 
vicissitudes: in childhood ; in youth, when | of its ruling genius were sometimes preva. 
he was a spendthrift and a fop; in later | lent at Holland House; that it taught fi. 
years, when he wandered from house to | volity, and countenanced much that was 
house pursued by bailiffs and wanting a worse; that it threw open its doors to cor- 
shilling—when, with careless dress, matted | rupt princes and immoral men and women, 
locks, and flashing eyes, his countenance | whose only distinction was a title or a rib- 
seamed with dissipation and worn with the | bon; that it familiarized young authors with 

princely vices, and lowered the moral perc: )- 


fierce excitements of the gaming-table, he | 
startled the House of Commons by his pas- | tions of even a Macaulay and a Mackintosh, 
sionate eloquence, charmed it by his genial There is, indeed, but a slight connection 
humor, and ruled all England by his match- | between Holland House and the various po- 
less tongue. In the gardens is a summer- | litical reforms that have flowed from the 
house, surrounded by rich foliage and flow-| labors of its liberal visitors. Its motley 
ers, known as “ Roger’s Seat,” inscribed with | throngs of princes and politicians have left 
lines in his praise. In the autograph col- behind them no traces of its influence. It 
lection are letters from Voltaire and Cath- | never cultivated the sterner virtues of a re- 
erine II., Rousseau and Buffon. Some orig-| former, or inculcated lessons of patriotic 
inal letters of Petrarch seem to have been | honesty. The great fortune accumulated by 
abstracted. | Henry Fox in the exercise of a dishonorable 

With England’s political history for the | and cruel parsimony toward the soldier has 
past two centuries Holland House has been borne no pleasant fruit to his descendants. 
but faintly conneeted, and it is remarkable | It was only when Charles Fox had thrown 
how little light its annals throw upon any | away with a desperate hand his rich inher- 
important era. In the rebellion Henry Rich, | itance, and stood a beggar and prodigal be- 
Lord Holland, was led out to die on the scaf- | fore his countrymen, that he was able to con- 
fold, but his widow, after a short exile, was | vince them of his sincerity. From the Duke 
permitted to come back to her solitary home. | of Clarence or the Duke of York, George 
Cromwell discussed the fate of England with | IV., Talleyrand, or Napoleon, honest men 
Ireton in the fields at its side. The chiefs | shrank with alarm. It was not amidst the 
of the Puritan party, it is asserted, some- | enervating circle of a Holland House, enrich- 
times made it the scene of their meetings. led by the spoils of enormous defalcations, 
Fairfax and Ireton both lived in it for short | that a Dante, Milton, or Shakspeare was 
periods. But at the Restoration the family | nourished. Its gardens and groves, its gild- 
of Rich, the descendants of a successful mer- | ed halls and pictured galleries, its masque- 
chant, received the reward of their loyalty, | raders, its gay assemblies, and crowded din- 
and the haughty Countess of Warwick in- | ner-tables that shook with laughter at the 
herited the property of her ancestors. No} jests of a modern Yorick, have left, it is to 


papers nor records illustrating the Puritan 


| be feared, no happy influence upon the prog- 


movement seem to have been preserved at | ress of English letters. 

Holland House, but we are told that the| The last destiny of the ill-omened wealth 
countess was the first to revive plays and | of Henry Fox is not an uninstructive ex- 
open a private stage in her spacious rooms. | ample of the fate of many English noble 
The wild revelries of the Restoration were | houses. By a singular revulsion the owners 


reflected early in the loyal abode. When lof the Holland property, it is whispered, 
once more the people of England revolted |have become converts to that enervating 
against the reign of folly, when they raged | faith of which their ancestor Charles II. 
against the shameless court and the violence | was a secret adherent, and which is swiftly 
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paking its way among the leading families | full of danger this process is to England may 
of aristocratic England. The wealth which be readily conceived. It will alienate the 
might have spread ease among many of the | ruling caste more widely from the people; 
impoverished men of letters who frequented it will concentrate nearly all the land and 
ts assemblies, but who seem to have profited | much of the wealth of the nation in the 
little by their intimacy at Holland House, is | hands of a nobility, the blind instruments of 
now lavishly wasted in building pro-cathe-| a foreign priest; and it must hasten a col- 
drals for papal archbishops, and in sapping | lision between the two orders that may re- 
the bulwarks of English freedom. The home | new the revolution of 1688 or the rebellion 
of Addison has become the centre of the | of 1640. If the nobility of England yield to 
yitramontane revival. In its neighborhood | their tempters, they will bring into English 
a splendid cathedral has sprung up, built} politics a sterner element of strife than even 
chiefly, it is stated, by the aid of Holland | their entails, their game-laws, their linger- 
House ; another, still more magnificent, is | ing traits of a barbaric feudalism. Yet, with 
projected. The great estate seems ready to | all its errors, Holland House, in its earlier 
fall into the hands of that priesthood which | period, has labored faithfully to avert this 
Addison mildly satirized and Fox contemned; | catastrophe, and no lover of freedom will 
and its immense revenues will hasten the | hear without regret that the political prin- 
process by which the English nobility, in its | ciples of Charles James Fox and the purer 
slow decay, is being seduced from the na-| faith of Addison may no longer find a shelter 
tional Church and the national party. How | within its walls. 





Chitur’s Eusy Chair. 


M\HERE are many persons who wonder why | felt himself with pride to be the largest operator 

Tweed did not evade justice by forfeiting | in his way, as Vanderbilt in his, or Stewart in his. 
his bail. He had every chance to escape, they In Albany he had the finest quarters at the 
say; why did he stay? His chief confederates | Delavan, and when he came into the great din- 
re safe in Europe, where he might easily have ing-room at dinner-time, and Jooked at all the 
een, yet he was foolish enough to take the risk | tables thronged with members of the Legislature 
f atrial, and he is imprisoned, probably for the | and the lobby, he had a benignant, paternal ex- 


est of his life. ‘The explanation, however, is | pression, as of a patriarch pleased to see his re- 
very obvious. He did not believe there was any | tainers happy. It was a magnificent rendering 


risk. ‘Tweed was the most striking illustration | of Fagin and his pupils. You could imagine him 
of avery common faith—belief in the Almighty trotting up and down in the character of an un- 
Dollar. He is the victim of a most touching | suspicious old gentleman with his handkerchief 


fidelity to the great principle which every good hanging ont of his pocket, that his scholars might 
American will surely be the last to flout. His | show their skill in prigging a wipe. He knew 
creed was very simple; it was that money would | which of that cheerful company was the Artful 
buy every thing; and he reposed upon his belief | Dodger and which Charley Bates. And he nev- 
with the sweet security of the Mussulman who | er doubted that he could buy every man in the 
sees by faith a heaven of houris. Certainly his | room if he were w illing to pay the price. So at 
confidence was not surprising. He had proved | the Capitol, where sits the Legislature of a no- 
hisereed. He had seen money work miracles. | ble commonwealth of four millions of souls, he 
He had seen himself, a man of no cleverness and | moved about with an air of fat good nature, like 
of no advantages, rising swiftly by means of it | the chief shepherd of the flock. If he stood at 
from insignificant poverty to the control of a | the door of the Assembly looking in, it is easy to 
great party. It had made him master of one of | fancy him saying tohimself, The State pays these 
the great cities of the world. It had secured for | men two or three hundred dollars for four months’ 
him Governors, Legislatures, councils, and legal | service; I will give them better wages. He did 
and execntive authorities of every kind. He in- | not doubt that it was a fair transaction. What 
vested in land and judges. He bought dogs and | is the State? It is only four millions of people, 
lawyers. He silenced the press with a golden | he thought, who are all trying to be rich—strug- 
muzzle, and money made his will law. gling, cheating, by hook or by crook, every man 
Here was a man who wanted nothing that | for himself, and the devil take the hindmost, to 
money could not buy: was it strange that he had | be rich, ‘These men would be fools not to take 
unbounded faith in it? Every form of virtue|my money. And he smiled his fat smile, and 
was to him mere affectation, a more of less in- | paid liberally for all that was in market. 
genious and tenacious “strike” for money. If There were some papers, whose price he could 
aman spoke of honesty, patriotism, self-respect, | not ascertain, which persisted in speaking ill of 
the public welfare, public opinion, truth, justice, | him and his pals. If the fools did not know 
tight, Tweed smiled at the fine phrases in which | their own interest enough to be content with a 
the auctioneer, anxious to sell himself, cried, | good price—say, of corporation advertising—they 
“Going! going!” Argument, reason, decency, | must be silenced. The conceit of virtue must 
they were meaningless to him. If an opponent | not be pushed too far. So one day his Legisla- 
held out, he simply asked, ‘‘ How much ?” ‘The | ture passed a bill virtually giving his judges pow- 
world was a market. Life was a bargain. Hejer to imprison editors at their pleasure. But 
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virtue—that is, in the Tweed theory of life, 
stinacy in holding out for a higher price—mus- 
tered such a really respectable protest that the 
public project of coercion failed, and private 
methods were tried. ‘I'weed had no doubt that 
reputation could be bought as well as power. 
Peter Cooper builds an institute for the educa- 
tion of the poor, does he? You mean, said 
Tweed, a monument to his own glory. He pays 
a certain number of thousands of dollars for the 
reputation of philanthropy. And Mr. 
builds a working-woman’s palace. Ah! And 
Mr. Astor founds a library. Indeed! And they 
are benevolent gentlemen and benefactors of their 
kind? Not at all. 
in a certain kind of fame. ‘That pleases their 
taste, as fast horses and yachts and pictures 
please the taste of other people. I will show 
you how ‘tis done, says the faithful believer in 
the Dollar. And he gives fifty thousand dollars 
to the poor just as winter is beginning. ‘* Let 
the cavilers say what they will,” exclaim a myri- 
ad voices, ‘‘ that shows a good heart.” Tweed, 
as it were, tips a wink. I teld you how it was 
done, he seems to say: what is there that money 
will rfot buy ? 

Is it surprising that 


such aman did not try to 
evade justice ? 


Justice in his view was a com- 


modity like legislative honor, like newspaper in- | 


dependence, like the reputation of benevolence. 
The reform movement was to him a sudden and 
confusing flurry, in which strikers, to whose 
terms he would not yield, had somehow gained 
a momentary advantage. He had perhaps made 
a mistake in "not buyin; g them at their own price. 
Success had possibly put him offhis guard. He 
was sure that if an indictment were found, that 
would be the end of it, and he had no feeling of 
shame. His friend Fisk had shown what law- 
yers were made of, and he himself would buy 
lawyers and judges, sheriffs and juries. He 
knew that the one thing that in a needy and 
greedy world can not fail is money. He came 
to his first trial, and the jury disagreed : natural- 
ly, for he had bought some of them. ‘The evi- 
dence is, of course, moral only, but it is con- 
clusive. If justice, facetiously so called, wanted 
another bout, he would ‘‘come up smiling.” 
There was no trick or quibble that lawyers could 
devise for which he had not made munificent 
preparation, even to asserting that the judge 
who obstinately refused to name a price was dis- 
qualified from sitting at the trial, Money had 
never failed before ; it certainly would not at this 
last pinch. 

3ut it did, and the 
nation of this simple devotee were pitiful. He 
had but one article in his faith, and that was 
now destroyed. He had staked every thing upon 
the certainty of the Almighty Dollar, and he had 
lost. But there was something not less notice- 
able than his unquestioning faith. It was that 
his faith was so generally held. For what gave 
the universal and intense interest to the Tweed 
trial? Here was a common thief, except in the 


amount of his theft, of whose guilt nobody had | 


any doubt, against whom, as the judge said, the 
evidence was a mathematical demonstration, and 
his conviction was hailed as a kind of national 
deliverance and vindication of human justice 
There 
feeling 


was but one reason for this, and it was the 
that money would free him. Of course 


ob- ! 


Stewart | 


They merely invest money | 


| gentleman as he. 


| comfortable rocking-chair. 
bewilderment and conster- | 


it was known that the judge could not rhe 
nor the Attorney-General, nor the prosecuti 
Tweed might as well have offered to buy 
moral law. But public knowledge ende 

And in the degree of the universality of ¢! 


€ bon 


—, 
vhe 
4 


uy t 


lief that somehow, by actual bribery, or by | 


quirk or shift or ‘sham, money would buy 
off, is the value of the lesson of his convi 
which is that the utmost power of mor Y fa 
before firm, sagacious, and intelligent sb 
There is not a saloon in New York in which ; 
Tweed contempt of honorable motives is the i 
faith which has not had an astounding reyelgtj 
and learned that money is not omnipot 
Those saloons have learned one other 
that stealing is the same crime whet! 
theft of public or of private property. 
in Hood jollity that surrounded Tweed, his fy. 
miliar name, the ‘‘ Boss,” the laughing sto 
that were told of him, showed that he was hel 
in very different estimation from an or 
thief. The baser newspapers evidently 1 
him as the French nobleman regarded hims 
who was firmly convinced that the Almigh 
would think twice before condemning such 
So when Tweed went to ¢} 
‘Tombs the same feeling attended him. Th 
ficers could not believe that it was really me 
so rich a man, who had lived in so fine a} ; 
and had spent money so profusely, should }y 
treated as a common offender. The wretch w) 
steals a loaf to feed his starving children m! 
have short shrift, and Black Maria dispa 
him at the earliest moment. But a “st 
man” who steals millions of dollars f 
people—really the law must think twice before 
handling him impolitely! A day or two afte 
he had been taken to jail, on his way to the Peni- 
tentiary, the papers said, as if he had been a be. 
loved prisoner of state; whom cruel government 
might torture, but whom the people would still 
honor: ‘* A great many improvements have | 
made in his cell by his friends, and it has 1 
quite a cozy, comfortable appearance. The flooi 
is covered with a carpet of a dark green ground 
The walls are hung with dark green cloth 


| the panes in the windows opening on ( 


Street, which were cracked and broken a few 
days ago, have been newly glazed. In the cen- 
tre of the room is a large round table, at which 
the ‘ Boss’ takes his three regular meals, sery 
up in the best manner from the prison rest: ’ 
There is a luxurious leather-covered lounge in 
one corner, and five chairs, including a large, 
Besides these few 
articles of furniture are a wash-stand and a bi 
ease. The prisoner is plentifully supplied with 
reading matter; and as for creature comforts, 
the solicitude of his friends and relatives leaves 
nothing to be desired except liberty. Crowds 
of people have called to see him for the past two 
days, but none were admitted without passes 
from the Commissioners.” 

This feeling was akin to that which inspires 
the proverb and the practice that ‘‘all’s fair at 
the Custom-house.” When Robin Hood stepped 
politely to the door of my Lord Bishop's car 
riage and requested him to alight under the 
greenwood tree, and proceeded to rifle the car- 


. | riage of all the treasure that his lordship was 


— eying, he was not felt to be a common thief. 
Far from it; he was the people’s tax-gatherer in 
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reen. He scattered with a free hand among 
. poor the money which the rich man could 
2 without fee sling it. Nobody suffered. My 
a] Bis sishop was admonished that he had the 
sor always With him, and the poor rejoiced in 
invé “ol imtary largess. So ‘‘ the boys” thought 
Tweed. W hile the ‘‘ Boss” was king there 
lways money about, as they said ; and when 
“1 he bin Hood himself ever bestow fifty thou- 
and dollars in a lump upon the poor? Besides, 
10 ve say that he was robbed? The rich 
ould not feel it; and was any poor orphan de- 
fauded by nim, any poor widow pinched, any 
nest laborer burdened ? ° 
Yes, they were. It was public money that he 
‘ole. And what is public money? It is the 
axes. And who pay the taxes—the rich? No, 
: poor, the producers. ‘They come out of the 
mt of the tenement-house; out of the price of 
, and sugar and coal; out of the pittance of 
the widow and orphan, and the small wages of 
laborer. It was from the poor who cowered 
gratefully over the coal that he gave them that 
he stole the coal. His confederate, Sweeny, 
planted hyacinths in the city parks, and for ev- 
ery fower some poor soul was pinched. Gay 
Robin Hood strips the baron, and the poor bless 
im as he flings them the gold. Then the baron 
goes home to his castle and wrings teeth out of 
the jaws of Isaac of York, to force him to give 
noney. ‘Then Isaac of York advances at a more 
jinous rate than yesterday the interest upon the 
he lends. So when Tweed steals from 
public treasury he picks every private pock- 
Every stroke of his hammer, if he ham- 
mers stone with other thieves, refreshes in the 
public mind these familiar truths. It is humili- 
ating that the conviction of an evident offender 
na court of law should be a cause of public con- 
ratulation. But, on the other hand, it is cheer- 
ig that shameless crime intrenched in every way, 
and defying the course of law, should by that 
urse be quietly convicted and surely punished. 


Oxe summer morning the Easy Chair sat with 
a friend at a little café on the rising outskirts of 
Zurich, and they looked across the pleasant little 


‘ity, and far over the 
All the morning 


n 


lake to the snowy Alps. 
they talked affectionately of 
ny things, and suddenly its companion turned 

said, vehemently, 
“T wish your name were not Easy Chair.” 
‘““And why not? "Tis an ancient and a com- 
fortable name.” 

The friend smiled, and answered : 

‘Of course it is; and what an absurd fellow 
Iam! But I know a rascal of the same name.” 

This little reminiscence has nothing whatever 
to do with the fact that the Emperor of Russia 
last summer issued a ukase slandering certain 
Russian young women who were studying at 
Zurich. 
of the great delights of travel is the pleasant per- 
sonal association awakened by the mere names 
of places through which led the path of our 
vagabond years. When Grandpa receives the 
morning paper from prattling Grandchild, and 
reads that Barcelona has risen for liberty and 
equal rights, the name of the old city is a spell; 


and, unmindful of noble aims and heroisms, he | 


says to Grandma, with a singular light in his 
eyes, 


But, as every old traveler knows, one | 
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"; “Do you remember that Avene t morning - off 
Barcelona, when we leaned over the gleaming 
Mediterranean, and saw the huge Spanish 
mountains, and the felucca AS, and the windows 
of the city shining in the sun? 

And Grandma smiles with a significant ten- 
derness, and the mere name has a kind of sweet 
benediction for the family in it, for it is a tradi- 
tion that on that very morning, on that very 
ship, and in sight of that very city, Grandpa, 
who was not married then, said something to 
Grandma which led, before winter in Naples, to 
a gold ring. The rights of Spanish humanity 
may be established by the most prodigious prow- 
ess in Barcelona, and foreign countries may be 
excited to the last degree by false news from that 
city manufactured by enterprising newspapers, 
but while the town rings with amazement or de- 
light in the historic events that happen there, 
Grandpa, when he reads of the city, will think 
chiefly of that August morning and of that whis- 
per over the gleaming sea. 

But meanwhile the world goes on. Humanity 

and liberty fight in Barcelona, and in another way 
at Zurich, although Grandpas and Easy Chairs 
may fall into personal reminiscence at the men- 
ion of the names. And the ukase of the auto- 
crat was a blow in the battle. Certain Russian 
young women were studying at the University 
of Zurich and at the Polytechnic School of the 
Swiss Confederation, when they were suddenly 
ordered to return home by the Ist of January, 
1874, upon pain of not being suffered to pass 
any examination or to undertake any public of- 
fice or to be received in any educational estab- 
lishment. The reason alleged was that Russian 
refugees of the baser sex had made their head- 
quarters at Zurich, and that some of the Russian 
ladies had fallen under their control, and were 
really revolutionary agents. Why did not the 
autocrat stop here? This was an accusation, 
but not an insult. But he went on to say that 
some of the ladies yere not free from suspicion 
of using their opportunities of study to learn an 
odious trade. 

Here was matter concerning the honor of the 
canton of Zurich and of its university, and Mr. 
Pfenniger, president of the Governing Council of 
the canton, in a solemn protest addressed to the 
High Swiss Council, countersigned by the can- 


| tonal Secretary of State, indignantly repelled the 


charges against the character of the instruction 
given in the hospital and the slanders upon the 
Russian ladies. There were indeed, he said, 
some ladies who did not study with desirable 
diligence (as hath, indeed, been “observed in cer- 
tain colleges for young men); but these were, 
he added, ‘‘exceptions.” And the protest de- 
clared that within the certain knowledge of the 
cantonal authorities many Russian ladies were 
most unjustly implicated in the universal aceu- 
sation, who were, indeed, distinguished for mo- 
rality, industry, and scientific attainments—a 
credit to their country, and esteemed in Zurich. 
In closing the protest President Pfenniger says : 
‘* We consider it our duty to dwell upon these 
facts, so that the heavy accusations which the 
official gazette has suspended over all the Rus- 
sian ladies who are studying here may not re- 
main uncontradicted, and at the same time to 
indicate the motives which have induced the 
| University of Zurich not to abandon the task of 
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practically solving the great social questions of { 
the present day as to the capacity of women for | 
scientific studies and scientific occupations.’ 

Here, then, are the empire of Russia and the 
canton of Zurich, if not the High Swiss Council, | 
engaged in discussing one form of the woman | 
question: and the very first fact that appears is 
that the female students at the University of Zu- 
rich were pensioners of the Russian government— 
a most interesting concession upon the part of 
that government that it is desirable that women 
should be trained in svience to the highest de- 
Meanwhile President Kappeler, of the 
Polytechnic School, which is one of the best in | 
Kurope, says that ‘* the conduct of the female 
scholars at the Polytechnic School was in every | 
respect blameless.” Herr Kappeler, however, 
has not so good an opinion of the female mind, 
as he is pleased to call it, as of female manners ; 
and with all the feeling of Monkbarns toward | 
‘*womankind,” he says, ‘‘ When one hundred 
and eight young girls and no more than seventy 
young men began to study medicine together, 
the balance was on the wrong side for the dig- 
nity of a learned body, and human nature also 
got to work with them’”—as, again, hath often 
been observed in churches, drawing-rooms, and, 
indeed, in the world at large, which has been peo- 
pled with only two sexes, with a great deal of 
human nature in each, which constantly gets to 
work, as on Grandpa’s ship off Barcelona, and 
wherever there are young men and young wom- 
en together. 

This question of co-education, which has been 
answered favorably, so far as good-will goes, by 
the University of Zurich, and, in a degree, by the 
Russian government, presents itself to every uni- 
versity and to every observer of the times. ‘Two 
years ago the lord ordinary of the Edinburgh 
University decided, after a long and warm de- 
bate, and an appeal from authority to authority, 
that as the universities of Scotland were largely 


1 
1 


1 


cree 
gree, 


constituted upon the model gf Bologna and other | 


institutions from which women were not barred, 
it can not have been intended to exclude them 
from those founded in Scotland. This decision, 
however, has been set aside within the last year. 
But the English universities now hold local ex- 
aminations for women, and confer degrees. And 
Harvard, the most ancient of American schools, 
while refusing to open her doors to co-education, 
follows her English sisters in examinations and 
degrees. Even Columbia:College, the most con- 
servative of colleges, now admits women to some 
of her lectures, while Cornell and the Michi- 
gan University open their doors wide to men and 
women together, and Antioch and Oberlin and 
other schools have long known no sex in study. 
It is plain that the question of co-education— 
that is, the teaching of young men and women 
together in the college as they are taught in the 
academy and in the common school—has now 
laid hold of the public mind with a grasp that 
amazement and contempt and incredulity and 
bigotry, at least, can not shake off. At Will- 
iams College, when the proposition was made, 
the majority of the committee skillfully evaded 
the direct encounter of the question by falling 
back upon the charter and the sanction of inter- 
pretations. All the forces upon all sides are 
engaged, and the real, although not the formal, 
victory seems to be gained; that is, the best 


} as to men. 


considerations. 
| question, to which science, actual knowledoo 


| tire sincerity, beat the air. 
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opinion of the time concedes that ever 
tunity of education should be opened t 


Vy Oppor- 
jn a ) WOMen 
The point that the education 
be pursued under exactly the same condit 
not yet carried; and the issue of the conta. 
here does not depend upon moral or social oy ; 
litical, but in a serious degree upon stru oar 


It is very much a physiolog 


ual 


10Ns jg 


st 


must furnish the solution. ‘The little boo 
Dr. E. H. Clarke, Sex in Education, is t} 
est contribution to the discussion. 


k of 


Dr. Clarke 


j is an eminent physician, late Professor of Mate. 


ria Medica in Warvard College; and the tone an 
spirit of his essay, with perhaps two or three ag 
ceptions of a derisory strain, can not fairly offend 
| the advocates of co-education. Some of thes 
| indeed, assaulting him with great ardor and en. 
For while he s 

of physical function and structure, they 
| of morals and political economy. It certainly i 
| not a subject for heat, or rhetoric, or denuncia. 
tion. Whatever may be thought of Dr. Clarke's 
scientific conclusions, in which Professor Agassiz 
declared that he fully coincided, he spares us all 
dull twaddle about the natural inequality of the 
sexes, and the limitation of a woman’s range of 
study by her ‘‘sphere” or her sex. He says 
frankly that a woman’s brain is just like a man’s: 

that there is no reason whatever why she shoul 
| not study any subject to which she is attracted, 
| Only—and this is his point—she must study as 
& woman, not as a man, and for the very simp 
physiological reasons which he plainly states, and 
which indicate the modifications which for fom 
or five years should be made in the methods of 
study. 

Some of the facts upon which the doctor 
eralizes have, however, been authoritatively q 
tioned. He makes statements in regard to Vas- 
sar College and the treatment there which are 
absolutely denied, according to Mrs. Dall, by th 
resident physician at the college, Dr. Aver 
And it is in that direction that the Easy Cha 
| looks for further light upon the real position ot 

Dr. Clarke. When an accomplished and sci- 
| entific woman, whose treatment of the questior 
| shows that she knows, and who has had vers 
large experience, directly opposes Dr. Clarke, an 
says that in her opinion, not as an advocate, but 
as a woman and a parent, there is no reasoi 
whatever of the kind he suggests why girls dur- 
ing the time that he mentions should not study 
precisely as boys do, and that her experience for- 
tifies the conclusions of her science, the doct 
must lower his pennon and withdraw. Wha 
immense victory over the prejudice and relu 
tance of ages that the question is drawn to sucha 
simple point! And how infinitely becoming to 
its consideration are perfect candor and cool- 
ness! Some years ago Mr. Higginson asked in 
one of his sparkling papers, ‘* Shall women learn 
the alphabet?” and last spring, at the annual 
meeting of the Social Science Association, he 
brilliantly routed the flying rear-guard of old 
objection. And now Dr. Clarke courteously sa- 
lutes him, and says that there is no further ques- 
tion save as to how women shall learn the al- 
phabet. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Many years ago, when the lyceum lecture set 
{in with great vigor, and suddenly committees 
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gentlemen seized their traveling-bags and 
eved from the Penobscot to the Mississippi 
pe beyond, they used to recount to each other, 
when they met, the little incidents of their vaga- 
pondage. ‘They had all slept in the cold cham- 
ber, and supped upon the raw apples, and break- 
fysted upon the leather steak washed down by 
the inexpressible coffee; and when the store of 
stories became very large each challenged the 
ther to publish his comical experience, and in- 
vite the public to smile with them. It will nev- 


er be done now, and indeed it was never worth | 


ig. It would have been only a jest-book, and 
e of the jokes might have stung. Surely, 
owever, there could have been no harm done 
py telling of the touching homage that was paid 
to A——’s eloquence in a town and by a dam- 
sel, to neither of which can any clew be discov- 
ered, ‘The act was very simple. He departed 
bya very early train, and there had been a snow- 
fall during the night. He walked before dawn 
to the station, he said, in the deep snow, and aft- 
er the sun had risen and he was gone the daugh- 
ter of the house followed him, carefully treading 
in his footsteps. She was all unsuspicious. He 
would never have heard of it from her. Buta 


il 
n 


Peeping ‘Tom of her own sex beheld her, and, | 
mindless of maidenly artlessness, charged upon | 
her in a social company the act of innocent en- | 
thusiasm, which she was too womanly to deny. | 


What feeling and fidelity were here! Whose 
footsteps does she follow now, and whither have 
they led her ? 

Perhaps the Dorinda who reads these words 
recognizes in this simple incident a feeling of 
which she also is conscious. She, too, has heard 
the speaker or the singer, or has read the author 
who casts upon her the same magical spell. And 
at this very moment she is tracking her hero in 
his footsteps. Yes, were our eyes fine enough 
to pierce the letter-bags, and read the secrets of 
the mails which are even now darting in every 
direction over the land, we, too, should be Peeping 
Toms, and we should see that artless maiden 
worshiping, as it were, in the winter morning. 
The honest and unsuspecting enthusiasm which 
led her to wade through the snow, haply leads 
Dorinda to write a letter of sincere admiration 
to the gallant captain of her imagination. It 
is a natural and beautiful impulse; but let Do- 
rinda reflect, and even beware, for every such 
captain is not a real hero, and he may misuse 
her letter and its confidences. 

There was B also, whose voice is silent 
now, the voice that charmed and persuaded : 


B , one of the brightest of the morning-stars. | 


How he came smiling in, his voice crisply crack- 
ling, as it were, with humor, and challenging his 
fellow-vagabond for his latest incident. B 
contended that the man who should travel con- 
stantly for six months, and sit in the public 
rooms of hotels with his eyes and ears open, jot- 
ting down at the moment the queer stories and 
remarks that he heard, would make a book be- 
yond Joe Miller. He insisted that every body 
was saying good things all the time—good not 
only because they were witty, but because they 
were quaint and pointed and droll. 

‘*For instance, yesterday I sat in the car, 


with its furious stove at each end, and every | 


body wrapped in coats and furs, and the tem- 


nrang up in every part of the country, and cer- | 
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perature about four hundred Fahrenheit. I had 
opened my window a few inches to escape suffo- 
cation, when, after a few moments, I felt a 
hand laid upon my shoulder, and turning, saw 
a serious Yankee face gazing at the aperture. 
‘I s’pose there ain’t no shet to that winder?’ was 
the grave remark of my neighbor, as if there 
could be no other conceivable explanation of the 
fact that it was open. A little later a fellow- 
passenger eagerly turned to him, and asked, 
anxiously, ‘I---1 beg your pardon, Sir, but is 
this station at which we are stopping Swivleton ?’ 
‘ They hain’t notified yit,’ was the imperturbable 
response. What a new world of fun the follow- 
ing up and exploration of that man would have 
revealed,” laughed B——. 

One day he told of an exquisite pastoral—an 
idyl, as he called it. It was on a rural railroad, 
and a group of rural beaux and belles entered 
the car and sat in the seats behind him. One 
of the prettiest girls sat by the window at his 
back, and she opened it to talk more convenient- 
ly with a swain who stood upon the platform. 

‘* Ho!” said Phillis, after a little giggling, ‘‘I 
wish I’d sat on the other side.” 

‘* Why-y-y ?” asked Corydon, with a lingering 
reproach in his tone. 

‘*Ho! I could see the river there.” 

**Oh no; this side is much better.” 

** Why ?”—very crisply. 

‘* Because you can see me !” 

‘‘Law! yer must ’a ben a-eatin’ pickuls,” 
laughed Phillis, cheerily. 

Those who were familiar with what we may 
call the greenroom of the earlier lyceum, will 
recall the stories that floated through the con- 
versation—waifs and estrays, now assigned to 
this one, now to that. Mr. Maunsell B. Field, 
in his recent book of personal anecdote, says that 
he once took a friend to see James, the novelist, 
and after a pleasant call the friend remarked to 
Mr. James, as they were leaving, that he had 
been always an admirer of his works, but that 
one of his tales seemed to him very much better 
than the rest. ‘*‘ And that is— ?” said the grati- 
fied novelist. ‘‘The Last Days of Pompeii,” re- 
plied the admirer. A story of the same kind 
was told in the lyceum greenroom of Smith, 
who was a popular lecturer, and who especially 
disliked Jones, who was also well known upon 
the platform. Jones had a lecture upon the 
Grand Lama, which he delivered every where, 
and which, for some reason—of course not its 
popularity—Smith detested. One day in spring 
Mr. Smith was introduced to a gentleman who 
said that he was from Sassafras Centre, and that 
he was exceedingly glad to have the honor of 
being presented to a gentleman by whose elo- 
quence in the lyceum during the previous winter 
he had been so charmed. Mr. Smith blushed 
and bowed and deprecated, and remarked that 
there was no place to which he went with more 
pleasure than to Sassafras Centre, and that the 
intelligence of the audience at that interesting 
town was really phenomenal. The gentleman 
listened, pleased, and answered, ‘‘ It is not for 
the purpose of compliment that I say there was 
but one opinion in the town, and that was that 
there was never so popular and satisfactory a 
lecture in Sassafras as yours upon the Grand 
Lama.” Mr. Smith knew at that moment how 
| Dr. Goldsmith would have felt had he been pro- 
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fusely complimented upon the simple beauty of 
his Rasselas. 

There was X——, whose ambition was for a 
reputation of solidity and vigor, who declared 
with forcible epithets that he did not propose to 
go about the country dealing out whipped sylla- 
bub and flap-doodle, and who, having, as he be- 
lieved, been all the evening a kind of Cceur de 
Lion, swinging a battle-axe, was saluted by a 
simpering lady, with a soft voice, ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
X——, your lecture was splendid! "Twas flow- 
ery!” There was M——, too, timid and mis- 
trustful, who sat in a lonely car just at the mel- 
ancholy edge of a winter evening, cold and home- 
sick, and dreading the inevitable committee and 
the hour of doom. ‘The train stopped at the 
station before that at which he was to alight, 
and two gentlemen came into the car and took 
the seat immediately before him, so that he 
could not help hearing their loud conversation. 
‘They ran from topic to topic, and just as the 
talk seemed expiring one of them said, languidly, 

‘* Oh, this is lecture-night, isn’t it? Let me 
see: who lectures to-night ?” 

‘* It's M——- to-night, I believe,” said the oth- 
er, in so unpromising a tone that the involuntary 
listener shrank into the cold corner of his seat. 

‘Oh yes; M-——-; so it is. I never heard 
him. Did you?” 

** Yes, I’ve heard him,” in a tone which im- 
mensely“aggravated M———’s homesickness. 

** Well, how do you like him?” 

**Good speaker, but tedious—tedious,” an- 
swered the other, forcibly, as if still intolerably 
suffering from ennui. 

One day M—— met a friend, who said to him: 
**T see that you lectured last night. Was sorry 
I couldn’t come. Hope to hear your lecture 
when it passes into literature!” This was re- 
ceived in the greenroom with a roar of delight. 
The compliment was pleasing, but Mephistophe- 
lian, and the release was perfect. ‘‘’ T'was differ- 
ent,” said M——,, “‘ from the point-blank shot of 
the young man, with a sober face and air of busi- 


ness, who stepped up as I left the platform ™ 
shook my hand gravely, remarking, dryly. aad ; 
if cursorily, ‘I merely wished to say that yr, 
are my favorite writer and speaker,” then bowe 
and disappeared. Y——,, again, used to tell of };. 
night journey in the sleeping-car, and of his pain, 
ful struggle to sleep while two fellow-passe 
near the stove buzzed on in an endless Monoton, 
of talk. Of course they were talking of mone, 
and markets, and prices and prospects, and ; 
in the same dull low tone, until happily Y— ‘ 
dropped asleep. Suddenly, and he said it mys, 
have been two or three hours afterward. hp 
awoke from dreams of paradise, and the first ety 
ticulate sounds of which he became aware in ths 
general rumble of the train were the words 
‘Take, now, the article of pork,” in the man ' 
droning tone, that seemed to him destined to » 
on forever. : 

Since those days, when a comparatively smal! 
body of speakers occupied the platform of ¢] 
lyceum, what changes there have been! Why; 
a multitude of orators, of humorists, of readers 
of singers, have followed them! How droll seem 
now the prophecies of the newspapers, which 
scoffed at the lecture lyceum as a passing fash- 
ion, and the poor lecturers as itinerants and 
vagabonds, who copied articles from the ency. 
clopedias and read them through the country 
at fifty dollars a night! ‘The satire was scorch- 
ing, but somehow the lyceum and the lecturers 
survived ; somehow every night this winter, from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are listening to the wit and wis. 
dom of those vagabonds, and going home again 
pleased and refreshed. Those newspapers should 
have reflected that it is not given to every one 
who addresses the public to furnish the knowl- 
edge and humor and charity which their editori- 
al articles convey. But ‘‘small service is true 
service while it lasts,” and if any body calls the 
service of the lyceum in this country during the 
last twenty years small, nobody will deny that 
at least it has been true. 


Ngers 
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HE uniform library edition of the works of 
JouN Stuart Miu (Henry Holt and Co.) 

is, in its completeness as well as in the prompt- 
ness of its appearance, a striking example of the 
enterprise of the American publisher. This is not 
the first time that the collected works of a promi- 
nent English writer have been issued by an Amer- 


ican house previous to their publication in En- | 


gland. This edition of Mr. Mill’s works consists 
of ten volumes, of which four are devoted to Dis- 
sertations and Discussions, and two to the Exam- 
ination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy. 
On Liberty and The Subjection of Women are in- 
cluded in one volume. ‘The other three volumes 
are devoted to Comte’s Positive Philosophy, 
Considerations on Representative Government, 
and The Autobiography. Mr. Mill’s System of 
Logic, of which a revised edition is soon to be 
issued by Harper and Brothers, is not included 
in this collection. 


+ I) . + 
trary Record. 

We have not the space for a review of Mr. 
| Mill’s philosophy. It is yet too early to form an 
| estimate as to its probable influence upon think- 
ers. This philosophy has done much to strengthen 
the basis of the utilitarian theory of morals. So 
far, it is not inconsistent with Christianity, since 
the motive of action is ‘‘the happiness of the 
greatest number,” which is but the expansion of 
the precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

The most notable work of the series is The 
Autobiography. No work has been published for 
years which indirectly throws so much light upon 
our theories respecting the education of the 
young—none which more clearly demonstrates 
the importance of heart-culture in our system of 
|education. ‘The elder Mill, a man remarkable 
| for his powers of analysis, was designed for the 
ministry. He abandoned the Calvinistic creed, 
|and with it also Christianity. How did this 
|man, who had come at length to consider that 
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the ne plus ultra of wickedness is embodied in 
at is commonly presented to mankind as the 
eed of Christianity, educate his son? And 
was the result? ‘The case of the son was 
‘ent from that of the father ; it was that “ of 
oe who,” to use his own words, ‘‘ has not thrown 
f religious belief, but never had it.” His fa- 
ther had a chord of sympathy binding him to 
Christians, in that he could understand the be- 
vover’s state of mind. ‘The son could look upon 
‘he modern exactly as he did upon the ancient re- 
jigion, as something which in no way concerned 
him. 

But what sort of intellectual training had the 
boy so peculiarly situated? He begins the study 
f Greek when only three years of age. When 
, was seven years old he had read Herodotus, 
Diogenes Laertius, Lucian, and Isocrates, and 
as then prepared to go through the first six di- 
logues of Plato. He had no playfellows. He 
nid have had no real childhood. In addition 
10 his Greek studies he had, between the ages of 
fur and seven, read and made notes on Hume, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Watson, Plutarch, Burnet, 
Millar, Mosheim, besides books of travel and 
such works as the Arabian Nights and Don 

rote! It makes one’s brain swim to read 
the list. At eight the boy begins his Latin 
studies, and we are again astonished with the 
reading accomplished during the three years 
that follow. 

But what was gained? He says, ‘‘ The edu- 
ition which my father gave me was in itself 
more fitted for training me to know than to do,” 
[he entire moral and sympathetic side of life 
was undeveloped. Such a culture could not be 
profound. His contact with the Grecian intel- 
lect, as he came into contact with it, gave him 
no esthetic development — otherwise he would 
have written more graceful English. He had no 
mprehension of the great problems of human 
lestiny as they confronted the Hellenic mind. 
His intellectual formulas respecting happiness 
sound strangely in our ears when we reflect that 
he was himself essentially an unhappy man. He 
himself attributed his unhappiness to the intel- 
lectual cultivation which had made precocious 
and premature analysis the inveterate habit of 
his mind. He thought to correct this error later 
in life by making the cultivation of the feelings 
ne of the cardinal points in his ethical and phil- 

osophical creed. But it is not within the power 


of the will to change the current of life, once | 
fixed. It is probable that the one real happiness | 
of Mr. Mill’s life was the friendship of the wom- 


an who finally became his wife. Is it to be won- 
dered at that, having no divinity to worship, he 
made one of her, or that he speaks of her mem- 
ory as if it were his religion ? 

Probably the most enduring memorial of John 
Stuart Mill is his System of Logic. While his 
intellectual training prevented his knowing men 
and things as they are, and to a corresponding 
legree unfitted him for profound speculation, it 
certainly did make him a master dialectician. 

The interest which attaches to the Memoirs 


nd Letters of Sara Coleridge, edited by her | 


daughter (Harper and Brothers), is of quite a 
different description from that which belongs to 
the autobiography of Mr. Mill. It is quite as 
notable a book, a more useful book, and will be 
apt to be understood and appreciated, if- not 


read, by a much larger number. She was the 
only daughter of 8. ‘I’. Coleridge. Her life was 
passed among the great literary celebrities of the 
day, and her letters include reminiscences of or 
criticisms upon Wordsworth, Southey, De Quin- 
cey, Lamb, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, 
‘Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, Mrs. Browning, 
Dr. Arnold, Macaulay, Pusey, John Henry New- 
man—in brief, upon a larger array of writers 
than we care here to catalogue. She possessed 
a mind in which were curiously commingled the 
delicacy and strength of her father’s powers and 
the practical, unerring common-sense which is 
said to have been inherited from her mother: it 
certainly was not inherited from Mr. Coleridge. 
Reminiscences of such a life as hers could hard- 
ly fail to be interesting and instructive, even if 
penned by an ordinary writer. But she is far 
from an ordinary writer. And her own thoughts 
are quite as valuable in their fruitfulness as those 
of the society into which her memoir introduces 
us. 
The History of Goethe's Life, by Gruorae 
Henry Lewes (J. R. Osgood and Co.), is a 
condensation in one volume of the author's larger 
work. It is unquestionably the best book to give 
| the ordinary reader a view of Goethe's life, albeit 
we find ourselves continually protesting against 
the Lewes philosophy, which is woven into and 
gives color to his narrative. —A new edition of 
Prescortt’s works is commenced by the History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, edited by Joun Fos- 
TER Kirk, and published by J. B. Lippincott 
and Co. Both publishers and editor have done 
their work well, and the result is an edition 
which is certainly exceptionally tasteful and 
even elegant in paper and typography, and 
which appears to be also exceptionally accurate. 
— The Records of a Quiet Life (Roberts Broth- 
ers) is condensed by Rev. W. L. Gace from the 
larger English work, Memorials of a Quiet Life. 
It introduces us to the domestic peace, culture, 
and religious refinement of an almost ideal En- 
glish parsonage, in a series of pictures which 
perpetually recalls the promise of the Good 
| Shepherd to lead them that trust in Him in 
green pastures and by still waters. The Hare 
family, whose story is here given, is not widely 
known in this country, but its relations with 
leading religious thinkers in England give this 
book an interest apart from that which belongs 
to it simply as a story. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
Harper AnD Brotuers publish in Hssays and 
| Orations of the Evangelical Alliance the authen- 
| tic and official record of the proceedings of that 
memorable series of meetings held in New York 
city during October, 1873. Those meetings are 
so fresh in the memory of our readers that it 
seems hardly necessary to do more than record 
| the fact that the addresses and papers then de- 
livered have been preserved in this permanent 
form. But on looking over the volume we are 
| impressed even more than by our personal at- 
| tendance at the convention by the intellectual 
strength and vigor of the papers there read. 
| The impression produced at the time was one 
| of warmth and depth of a true and devout en- 
| thusiasm, and this, while it enhanced the inter- 
lest of the gathering, detracted somewhat from 
the purely intellectual perception of the mental 
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grasp and power displayed by the essayists. 
Probably no volume, except the Bible, has ever 
been published which contains so many and so 
really able contributions from so many and so 
truly great minds. ‘The skill of the managers 
of this convention was in nothing more displayed 
than in the selection and adaptation of speakers 
to their appropriate topics. Men who have given 
their life to the elucidation of particular problems 
here crowd into a few pages the results of years 
of study and thought. ‘The volume itself is a 
complete refutation of the charges sometimes 
brought against the clergy of old fogyism, cow- 
ardice, and bigotry. ‘The themes discussed are 
not the problems of past ages, but emphatically 
those of to-day. ‘There is no evading of issues, 
and no single instance of glossing them over by 
multiplying words without wisdom. And the 
breadth of view which characterizes the modern 
theologian receives a curious as well as striking 
illustration in the paper of Dr. Storrs, who pre- 
sented as ably and glowingly as the most pro- 
nounced and eloquent prelate could have done 
the attractive aspects of Romanism. In brief, 
as a book this volume is quite as remarkable 
among books as the meetings were among other 


' 


similar gatherings; and no one who is interest- | 


ed in the religio-philosophical and philanthropic 
problems of to-day can well afford to be without 


it, both for present study and for future reference. | 


The object of Mr. Joun MItver in his Com- 
mentary on the Proverbs (A. D. F. Randolph 
and Co.) is to find more connection and a deep- 
er spiritual meaning in that book than is com- 
monly attributed to it. For this purpose he 
first gives a new translation, and then, repeating 
the new translation in parallel columns with the 
old, bases his comments upon a camparison of 
the two. His book is highly ingenious, and the 
result of earnest thought, and we are inclined to 
accept his fundamental principle that proverbs, 
especially inspired proverbs, can not be common- 
place, but must possess a certain measure of pro- 
foundness. But in carrying out this principle in 
practical interpretation, he appears to us to be 
too often unnatural and chimerical to be safe as 
an expositor, albeit suggestive and thought-pro- 
voking. There are two methods by which such 
a work as this may be measured. One method 
would consider with care its justification in a re- 
examination of the Hebrew text. This is neces- 
sarily confined to Hebrew scholars. ‘The other 
would consist in the inquiry, Is the sense which 
Mr. Miller has obtained so far superior to that 
hitherto received as to create a strong presump- 
tion in its favor, provided the laws of the Hebrew 
language will permit? And this is a question 
which can be settled as well by the English as 
by the Hebrew reader. Indeed, in some sense, 
since the value of proverbs depends upon their 
adaptation to the common mind, the English 
reader would be a better judge of this question. 
To give our readers the means of forming such 
a judgment on Mr. Miller’s commentary, we take 
from.it one illustration, and one not of the more 
outré description, that our specimen may be, if 
less striking, at least more fair. 

Proverbs, xxii. 1. 
Old Version. New Version. 

A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great | rather than great wealth. 


riches, and loving favor | Grace is better than silver | 
| 


rather than silver aud gold. | or than gold. 


A name is to be chosen 


| revivals, 


se, 
The ordinary reader finds in this a simple maxim 
of worldly wisdom—a good reputation is better 
than wealth. Mr. Miller finds in it a statement 
of ‘** the fact of a divine election,” and gives ts 
an equivalent this paraphrase, ‘* Being chosen by 
God is better than great wealth, and grace than 
silver or than gold.” ‘This may illustrate My 
Miller’s method, which is based on the declara. 
tion that ‘the Proverbs of Solomon were the 
Gospel of his day, and their ultimate sense mys) 
be religious.” We think most English readers 
will agree with us, on the other hand, that many 
of them are but the Poor-Richard maxims oj 
the Hebrew nation, and that he who compels 
himself to find a spiritual significance in all of 
them frustrates by his determination that whic} 
should be the aim of the interpreter, viz., to as- 
certain the meaning of the sacred writ, and js 
liable to substitute another aim, which too c ym- 
monly impairs the value of Biblical commenta- 
ries, viz., to put upon the sacred writings 
meaning which is predetermined by the inter- 
preter’s hypothesis. : 

Dr. Witi1am S. PLumMenr’s treatise, Hinys 
and Helps in Pastoral Theology (Harper and 
Brothers), is at once concise and comprehen- 
sive. It is much,more comprehensive than its 
title would indicate. It embraces a discussion 
of the qualifications of the true minister, the 
proper ministerial education and studies, public 
worship, preaching, and pastoral work in its ya- 
rious departments. There is nothing, that we 
discover, of a sectarian spirit in the book: its 
chapter on public worship assumes the practice 
of extempore prayer, and gives counsel in re- 
spect to it, but does not argue the question of 
the relative advantages of liturgical and non- 
liturgical worship. ‘The volume is compact with 
the fruits not only of much thought, but also of 
much study. We remember no similar treatise 
which contains an equal amount of collected 
wisdom from able representative men, especially 
in the English pulpit of olden times. Thus the 
work embodies not merely, nor even mainly, the 
counsel of the author, but yet more the experi- 
ences and opinions. of the greatest models of 
pulpit oratory. The style is both terse and clear, 
so that in our mind the impression is produced 
that the author had a large amount of material, 
perhaps in the lectures delivered to his classes, 
and that his chief work has been to condense it 
into a treatise of so limited a size as this. The 
consequence is a work which is to the ordinary 
student worth twice as much as a book twice its 
size would be. 

The second volume of Henry Warp Beecu- 
ER’s Yale Lectures on Preaching (J. B. Ford and 
Co.) treats of prayer and the prayer -meeting, 
church music, social life, mission schools, and 
It has the spirit and sparkle, the life 





}and warmth, which are so characteristic of all 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


that proceeds from Mr. Beecher’s pen. We dis- 
sent from some of his conclusions; but no min- 
ister can read his pages without getting a new 
baptism of enthusiasm for his work, however 
much he may decline to follow the counsel given 
on particular subjects.— The Character of St. 
Paul (Dodd and Mead), by Dean Howsoy, one 


| of the authors of the well-known Life and Epis- 


tles of St. Paul, consists of five lectures. As 
there is no preface in the American edition, we 


have no means of knowing the occasion of their 
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deliverance. They are useful in that they bring 
sogether numerous Scripture references to events 
in the life and phases i in the spiritizal experience 
the apostle in such a way as to afford an ef- 
fi fective picture of his character ; but they are not 
characterized by any of that spiritual insight 
which can alone impart new or even truly fresh 
ews of his character and life.-— The Church 
, the House, by Dr. Witt1am Arnot (Robert 
Carter and Brothers), is a series of expository 
lessons on the Acts of the Apostles. They are 
nseful rather for devotional reading than for the 
student.—Popular Objections to Revealed Truth 
\, D. F. Randolph and Co.) constitutes another 
volume of the lectures delivered in London under 
the auspices of the Christian Evidence Society. 
The pre face says they were delivered to audiences 
onsisting almost exclusively of working - men. 
Either the working-men of Great Britain must 
be trained in metaphysics to a degree unknown 
in this country, or these lectures are rather ab- 
struse and scholastic for their purpose. But they 
are nevertheless a very good and reed popular 
presentation of the C hristian response to some 
popular positions of modern skepticism. —Bishop 
CrarK, of Rhode Island, is, as a writer, charac- 
terized by unconventionalism and strong, plain, 
practical common-sense. ‘These characteristics 
we very decidedly manifest in The Dew of Youth 
(Lee and Shepard), a volume of lectures to young 
men and young women. The English newspa- 
pers charge their clergy with not preaching prac- 
tic ical morality. No reader of this book would 
imagine that in the diocese of Rhode Island this 
defect existed.—Leaves from the Tree of Life 
(Robert Carter and Brothers) is another volume 
of Dr. NewrTon’s sermons to children. We know 
of no such preacher to the children on either 
side of the ocean. ‘This is an admirable book 
for the parent to read to the household on Sab- 
bath afternoon.—It can hardly be necessary for 
us to do more than announce, for the benefit 
f Greek scholars, the publication of Buttman’s 
pers of the New Testament Greek (Warren 
F. Draper). The author, the youngest son of 
the late Philip Buttman, retired from the labor 
of teaching to prepare this work, which belongs 
on the table of every Greek scholar by the analo- 
gous volume of Winer. Of this edition it is 
enough to say that it has been prepared for the 
American public by Professor J. H. THayer, 
of Andover, whose accurate scholarship is a suf- 
ficient pledge that this work lacks nothing of 
precision which painstaking and a life-long fa- 
miliarity with the subject can afford. 


FICTION. 


Her Face was her Fortune (Harper and Broth- 
ers) is the rather attractive title of F. W. Roptn- 
son’s last story. The story itself is a problem to 
the psychological student. It begins in mystery, 
it continues in entanglement, it ends in tragedy. 
Its last sentence is a sob, ‘‘ Poor Helena!” It 
is a problem, because the interest which many 


minds, healthy, vigorous, happy minds, take in | 


the tragedy of romance is a problem. Imagina- 
tion may either lighten hope or deepen despair, 
and it is not to be denied that there is a luxury 
in sorrow which many readers enjoy—in imag- 
ination. Perhaps the lives that are too smooth 
and too free from cares and burdens and griefs 
need this sympathetic sharing in others’ woes. 








For such this story will prove popular. It is a 
tragedy, but one well managed, one of the heart- 
life, and the old rule of the proprieties is not 
transgressed. ‘The actual crimes are committed 
behind the scenes. ‘There are no broadsword 
exercises or bloody combats played out before 
the audience. It is, in short, a true tragedy, 
not a bloody melodrama, and appeals with a real 
power to those who love mystery and grief in 
novels. We shall not spoil this one for such by 
unraveling the mystery and interpreting the plot. 

What Can She Do? (Dodd and Mead) may 
at not prove as immediately popular as 
Mr. E. P. Roe’s previous fiction, Barriers Burnt 
yi but it is a better story, more artistic in 
conception, more carefully, or at least more ma- 
turely, developed, more natural both in character- 
ization and incident. The plot is better wrought 
out, though the incidents are less startling and 
extraordinary, and it is more effective, because 
it has less of the sensational in it. Like that 
work, this is thoroughly American. It bears no 
semblance of that perfectly unconscious plagia- 
rism which is the besetting sin of most American 
novelists, It is a study from real life. Like the 
previous story, it is written for a purpose, and, 
despite the critics, we maintain that a definite, 
though not an avowed nor perhaps always a con- 
scious, purpose is the first condition of a true 
work of art. Mr. Roe’s object is to shadow forth 
the temptations which the training of the period 
is preparing for all young girls against the day 
when adversity throws them out upon the world 
to depend upon themselves, and to hint at the 
power of a resolute will, courageous to take up 
very common work, and do it well, even in one 
who has never learned, with all her accomplish- 
ments, the use of profitable industry. 

If B. L. Farseon be an imitator of Dickens, 
may the number of imitators multiply! No one 
of Dickens’s Christmas stories, not even the 
Christmas Carol, has a truer Christmas spirit in 
it than Golden Grain (Harper and Brothers). 
It is not, indeed, as poetical either in conception 
or in execution; neither is the Christmas so red- 
olent of mistletoe and roast goose and plum-pud- 
ding; but it is in every way as tender and touch- 
ing. ‘The blind wife is hardly less dear to the 
reader’s heart than Tiny Tim. The spirit of 
humanity is as warm, and far deeper, broader, 
truer, more religious. There is a practical re- 
sult reached, a real and abiding amelioration, a 
recognition beneath all the misery of the sin that 
causes it, and in all true improvement of the 
moral reformation that must underlie and pro- 
duce it, which make Golden Grain a real con- 
tribution to philanthropic thought, as well as a 
real inspiration of philanthropic feeling. It is in 
a sense a sequel of Blade-o’-Grass, completes 
that sadly incomplete story, and makes of the 
twain a novel that deserves to rank among the 
very best of the classics of fiction. 

Jessamine, by Marton Hartanp (G. W. 
Carleton), is a love-story built on a very common 
model. But then every new generation needs, 
doubtless, repetitions in new forms of the old 
story, and Marion Harland has repeated it here 
with her customary skill. It will be popular with 
hosts of readers, but calls for very little comment 

(Harper and 
Brothers) is a very tangled tale, whose threads 
it requires a careful reading to disentangle. The 
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plot is, indeed, too involved to be attractive, and | is great quiet beauty in some of the landscapes, 
so utterly impossible as to defy not only the} Of course the character drawing is admirable 
reason, but even the ordinary imagination; but | being truly character sketches, and not carica. 
some of the scenes are described with unusual | tures. The volume is handsomely printed on tint. 
dramatic power.—J/is Marriage Vow, by Mrs. | ed paper, and in dress is worthy of its contents. 
Caroutne F. Corin (Lee and Shepard), ap-| ‘The illustrations of Paitie Gitpert Hamer- 
pears to have been written with the best inten-| tron’s Chapters on Animals (Roberts Brothers 
tions, viz., to sustain the sanctity of that vow | are twenty etchings by J. Verasser and Kany, 
against peculiar stress of temptation. Sut we| BoepMrer. ‘They are, without exception, the 
doubt whether the portrayal of such temptation, | finest we have ever seen in any book, every way 
and of the abnormal and unhealthy experience | superior to those in the same author's Unknow, 
which gives it power, does not do more to weak- | River, and certainly more delicate in execution 
en than to strengthen the marriage bond. | than those in Mrs. Greatorex’s Summer Etchings 
, |in Colorado, ‘The somewhat rough and unfip- 

ART. | ished aspect which characterizes most etchings 

THere reached us too late for our last number | is not apparent here. Some of the pictures, 
two volumes which in every respect deserved to | ‘‘'The Horses at the Way-side Inn,” for example, 
be embraced among the art books of 1873-74, | have almost the softness and the finish of a steel 
though they are both more than mere books of | engraving. The ‘‘ chapters” do not add much to 
art. The Pyrenees (Henry Holt and Co.) is a} our stock of knowledge concerning animals. Mr. 
notably fine contribution to the literature of the | Hamerton is not, and does not pretend to be, a 
season, whether it be estimated by its art or its | scientific naturalist, and except in the last chap- 
literary characteristics. It is, indeed, seldom | ter on ** Canine Guests,” does not deal extensive. 
that the same volume combines the work of two | ly with apocryphal stories concerning bestial in- 
such men as Tarne and Dor&. As compared | telligence. But if he does not know more about 
with some other works by M. Taine, his Rome, | animals than many others, there are few who 
for instance, this book appears to be somewhat | have the same degree of personal acquaintance 
more artificial. ‘There are upward of 250 illus- | with animals. 


trations by Doré. 


And this peculiar intuition, the 


They are a curious admixture | intuition of a poet and an observer, gives a pe- 
of the beautiful and the humorous, with almost | culiar charm to his graceful pages. 


We are in- 


nothing of the melodramatic and the sensation- | clined to think that he underrates the possibili- 


al, such as we should expect to find in his work. 


ties of personal affection in the horse, and the 


The scenery is nowhere exaggerated, and there | reality of attachment between him and his owner, 








Chitar’s Srieutific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. | 
| URING the month which has elapsed since | 
the last summary was prepared less has | 
been made known in the department of Ge- | 
ography than in most other branches. This | 
naturally results from the fact that scientific ex- | 
plorations, excepting those continued for long | 
periods of years, are usually prosecuted in the | 
summer season, the close of which witnesses | 
their return from the field. 

The current history of Captain Hall’s expedi- 
tion has been completed by the return to the 
United States of all the members of the party, 
with the exception of its lamented commander, 
the last arrival being the astronomer, Mr. Bryan. 
Dr. Bessels, the chief of the scientific corps of 
the Polaris, by permission of the Secretary of 
the Navy, has made a short visit to Germany 
before commencing the preparation of his re- 
port. 

The existence of a cold current along the coast 
of Brazil, running northward, has been announced 
as one of the discoveries by the Challenger, its 
temperature being only 32.5° at a depth of under 
2500 fathoms. 

The discovery of very extensive beds of hema- 
titic iron ore in Australia, in connection with 
coal and limestone, has excited much interest, in 
view of the threatened embarrassment to the 
manufactories of England consequent upon the 
scarcity and high price of coal. 

In Zoology we have to note the usual number 





of announcements of discoveries of new species 


at home and abroad, although nothing of special 
interest has been brought forward. <A very per- 
fect skeleton—the fifth, we believe,in existence— 
of the Megatherium has lately been placed cn 
exhibition at the Paris Museum, having been 
collected some years ago in the Argentine Re- 
public by Mr. Seguin, but not removed from its 
matrix until quite recently. Although not one 
of the largest size, it is said to be very complete. 

The stories of enormous cuttle-fish off the 
coast of North America, which have been gen- 
erally considered fabulous, have received confir- 
mation in what appears to be a truthful report 
from St. Johns, to the effect that some fishermen 
encountered a marine monster while out in a 
boat, which, on being struck with a ‘‘ gaff,” 
threw out two long arms across the boat. These 
were promptly severed, however, and the animal, 
a huge squid, backed off very hastily. The sev- 
ered portion of the arm, being about nineteen 
feet in length, was brought in to St. Johns, the 
entire length being estimated at about thirty-five 
feet. Portions of this arm have been sent to the 
Natural History Museum of Montreal, and also 
to Professor Agassiz in Cambridge. The length 
of the body was thought to have been about forty 
feet. 


Avery important discovery has been announced 


|in the domain of Animal Physiology—namely, 


that the coagulability of the serum of blood and of 
albumen is due to the presence of carbonic acid, 
and that when this is removed or eliminated in any 
way, no such change takes place by the applica- 
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Furthermore, that it is possible by | 
vents ain treatment, after these substances are co- 
golated, to render them again liquid. ‘These 
ts promis se important technical applications. 
‘communication from Charbonniér in regard 
to the life and habits 
f fish, maintains that one reason why so many 
» during the spawning season is to be found 
» the fact that the distention of the abdomen 
A the increasing magnitude of the eggs causes | 
es generally to deposit their spawn in shallower | 
vaters than those in which they ordinarily live, 
ind that when the eggs are discharged an in-| 
reased pressure is necessary to restore the ab- 
lomen to its natural condition, Consequently 


a, 





hen salmon or trout that run up the streams | ' 


m deeper waters are impeded or delayed for 
1 consit lers able time from again returning, they 
jost always die. ‘This is thought to athe 


linary fish ponds, on account of the want of 
sitable pressure after spawning. 
“The previous announcement that the feathers 
fthe Touraco, or African plantain-eater, contain 
pper in appreciable quantity has been supple- | 
ented by the discovery of Mr. Lupton that this 
tal is also contained in the green feathers of 
Australian parrot, and possibly in those of 
ther birds with green plumage. It is also stated | 
iat both these birds inhabit regions abounding 
n copper in the form of carbonate, for which 
y show a decided penchant, and thus derive | 
ipply of coloring matter. 
Of greatest moment in Botany is the appear- 
ice of the seventeenth and final volume of De 
Candolle’s Prodromus. This work, so well known | 
to ‘all se and originally designed to in- |i 
lade deseriptions of all known orders, genera, 
and species of plants, was commenced by Auguste | 
rame de Candolle in 1824, and continued by 
im, with little aid from others, during nearly | 
swenty years, through seven volumes, and to the 
ad of the Composite. Upon his death, in 1841, 
the work was assumed by his son, Alphonse de 
Candolle, and steadily carried on up to the pres- | 
ent time, assisted by the grandson, Casimir, and | 
by several of the ablest European botanists. The 
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f 214 orders, 5134 genera, and 58,975 species, 


| acters of — Genera and Species” 


| Gray, 


|made its appearance in Gerthany, 


second fascicle has recently been issued, contain- 
ing the Vernoniacea, by J. G. Baker, and illus- 
trated by fifty folio plates. Considering these 
works, now near completion, and others, finish- 
ed or in progress, upon the floras of Russia, In- 
dia, Africa, and other extensive regions, it seems 
scarcely creditable to American science that a 
like comprehensive work upon the botany of this 
continent is as yet wholly a promise of the future. 

As contributions toward this end the Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy contain ‘* Char- 
(mostly 
Western), and ‘* Notes on Composite,” by Dr. Asa 
Gray, and monographs of three genera, L upinus, 
Potentilla, and Cnothera, t »y Sereno Watson. 
These son.ewhat difficult genera, accredited here 
with one hundred and sixty-eight extra-tropical 
North American species, have long needed re- 
vision, the elaborations of the first genus by 
Agardh and of the last by Spach being out of 
date, and the more recent one of Potentilla by 
Lehmman being unsatisfactory in arrangement, 
and burdened by an excess of species. The 
present revisions are accompanied by a full syn- 
onymy and by a verified list of collectors’ num- 
bers. The ‘‘Notes on Composite,” by Dr. 
has reference chiefly to the bearing which 
the recent revision of the order by Bentham and 
Hooker has upon the arrangement of our flora, 
and includes a review of the genera Bigelovia 
(Linosyris) and Wyethia. 

A new potato disease is announced as having 
although it 
does not threaten to be of any serious moment. 

A new variety of forage plant, the Reana luz- 
urians, has been discovered in Guatemala, which, 
it is thought, can be advantageously cultivated 
in other localities where there is no danger from 
severe frosts. It is very much sought after by 
cattle, and grows in large tufts, something like 
Indian corn, and with a great yield. 

M. Planchon, a French gentleman, who was 
sent over to the United States by his government 
to investigate the subject of the Phylloxera, or 
grape-vine louse, in America, reports on his re- 
turn that there is no question but that America 
is the original home of this destructive pest, but 


result is found in a series of seventeen octavo | he announces the existence there of a parasitic 
volumes, of 13,195 pages, containing descriptions | Acarus, which multiplies with great rapidity, and 


destroys the Phylloxera. He thinks that some- 


alarge proportion of which (one-fifth of the spe-| thing may be done toward overcoming the evil 
ies) are here characterized for the first time. | by taking measures to increase the numbers of 
This last volume includes thosc various orders | this antagonist. 


that had been previously omitted, the most im- 


portant being the U/macew, Moracee, and Po-| in 


lostemacee. * The only dicotyledonous order re- 
maining unelaborated is the Artocarpea, which, 
with the large class of endogens, is still left for 
other hands. 

The sixth volume of the Flora Australiensis 
has appeared, by George Bentham, president of 
the Linnstan Society, assisted by Baron von 
Miller, government botanist at Melbourne. It 
includes the orders from Thymelee to Diosco- 
ride, and illustrates strongly the peculiarity of 
the vegetation of that continent, as of the near- 
ly seven hundred species described a third are 
euphorbiaceous and another third are orchids. 
Of the Flora Brasiliensis, the publication of 
which was commenced in 1840 under the charge 
of Endlicher and Martius, long edited by the 
latter botanist, and now by Eichler, the seventy- 


Among the more interesting announcements 
the department of Technology we have the 
Bastaert process for drying fabrics rapidly. 
This consists in allowing the passage of super- 
heated steam through minute perforations in a 
cylinder or plate set closely together, and direct- 
ed upon the wet goods. ‘lhe moisture is rapidly 
taken up by the steam, and the web as it passes 
along is rolled up perfectly dried. 

Leconte presents what he considers an eco- 
nomical process for the production of starch, 
paper, and soap from corn. Another writer 
mentions a method now in successful practice 
for obtaining sulphate of ammonia in workable 
quantity from organic refuse, such as blood, ete., 
otherwise wasted. 

In the Russian division of the Vienna Exposi- 
tion one of the most interesting exhibitions was 
a series of mats made from the bark of the lin- 
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den or bass-wood. As this tree is very common | 


in America, and its wood is used largely in the 
manufacture of paper stock, the suggestion of this 
method of utilizing the bark may be of interest. 

The Le Blanc process for manufacturing al- 
kali is stated by Wagner to be likely to create a 
revolution in many branches of the arts—the 
yield of alkali and other prominent products be- 
ing obtained at much less expense. 

‘Tabouret, in a communication lately published 
in connection with the Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Science of Lyons, states that the preju- 
dice against the red dye coralline as being poi- 
sonous is entirely unfounded, and that, when 
used with a non-poisonous mordant, it is alto- 
gether harmless. 

Numerous suggestions continue to be made 


for the prevention of deposits in steam-boilers. | 


Among others, the treatment most serviceable in 
accomplishing this result has been the precipita- 
tion of the mineral matter in the water before its 
introduction into the boiler. One of the most 
efficient agents for this purpose is said to be lime- 
water and chloride of barium. 

The most important event we may chronicle 
in our monthly summary of Engineering news is 
the practical completion of the Hoosac Tunnel, 
the progress of whicl 1 we have from time to time 
recorded. ‘The breaking down of the last rock 
barrier occurred on the 27th of November last, 
without special ceremony. 

There still remains, however, considerable 
work to be done, ‘namely, the enlargement of a 
portion of the tunnel west of the central shaft, the 
arching with brick of certain portions of decom- 
posed rock at the present time supported by tim- 
ber, the laying of drains, construction of arches 
for the entrances, laying the tracks, etc. ; so that 
it is not anticipated that the tunnel will be ready 
for the passage of trains before the latter part of 
the summer of 1874. 

The practical completion of this enterprise, the 
greatest and most expensive yet attempted on 
this continent, is a subject for congratulation for 
the whole country. 

The work upon the new bridge across the 
Schuylkill at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, which, 
when completed, is to form the main avenue of 
ingress to and egress from the grounds of the 
Centennial Exposition, is progressing satisfac- 


torily. The new structure, which is to be both | 
elegant and substantial, will be a double inter- | 
section truss, the entire length of which will be 


1000 feet, and its width from centre of railings 
100 feet, thus making it the widest bridge in the 
world. The bridge will have five spans. The 
abutment and first pier from the west bank are 
completed, and the work is advancing so rapidly 
that its completion is looked for about Septem- 
ber next. 

The South Street Bridge across the same riv- 
er, another substantial structure, is likewise be- 
ing rapidly pushed toward completion. Ina few 


days the erection of the superstructure, which is | 


entirely of wrought iron, will be commenced, 


and, at the present rate of progress, it is confi- | 


dently expected that this beautiful bridge will be 
ready for crossing in the spring of 1874. 


It is stated that a contract has actually been 
made with a wealthy banker of Corinth for the | 


construction of the long-talked-of ship-canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth. 


In Mechanics and Technology a number of 
novelties warrant attention. 

The United States Experimental Commission 
to investigate the causes of steam-boiler exp] 
sions commenced its labors at Sandy Hook , rn 
the 7th of November, and continued them on ths 

19th at Pittsburg. Without going into the 
— of the aR ae themselves, it will sy 
ho with a water in oan “he the pl: sae in 
become overheated sufficiently to materially gj 
minish their power to resist strain; and ¢] 
overpressure of steam will rupture a boiler ith 
a weak spot, the rupture acting then as a safety- 

valve, while if it be uniformly strong in all jts 
| parts, it will in all probability explode violently 
from this cause. On account of the ine ‘lemen , 
of the weather the experiments are suspended 
until next spring. 

It is announced that the manufacture of phy 
phor-bronze, which has of late attracted so muy 
attention, is about to commence or has already 
commenced, in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, by th 
Phosphor-Bronze Company. ‘The establishment 
of an American branch for its production will 
afford many manufacturers and others inter- 
ested in the material the opportunity of sub- 
jecting its claims to thorough tests. Mr. Fred- 
erick Ransome, of England, whose name is so 
intimately associated with the subject of m d- 
ern improvements in the manufacture of artifi- 
cial stone, has just returned to England tien ym a 
visit to this country. The object of his visit was 
to call the attention of American engineers to cer- 
tain improvements in this field recently accom- 
plished by himself. In papers read before the 
Franklin Institute and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology he elucidated the process 
of manufacturing the product which he terms 
‘*apoenite.” The stone known as “ Ransome 
stone” was made by mixing sand with silicate 
of soda or potassa, and then saturating the same 
under pressure with chloride of calcium, the re- 
sultant being a material strongly cemented with 
| silicate of lime. ‘The chloride of sodium (com- 

mon salt), however, formed as a result of this 
reaction, had to be removed by thorough wash- 
ing afterward. The ‘‘apoenite” process, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ransome, obviates this difficulty by 
employing such materials for cement as would 
of themselves become insoluble, and require no 
after-treatment with chemicals. This is effect- 
ed by adding to the sand or other indurate ma- 
terials hydraulic lime and silica in form of infu- 
sorial earth, in connection with some silicate of 
soda to start the chemical action. “Ihe result is 
the transference, in time, of the active silica, 
through the agency of the alkali, to the unsatu- 
rated base of the hydraulic lime, to form an in- 
soluble double silicate of lime and soda, thus 
avoiding the necessity of after-treatment with 
water, and the inefficiency of the cementation, by 
the complete fixation of the alkali. 

The papers attracted much discussion at the 
| meetings of the societies named, where the im- 
portance of Mr. Ransome’s improvements in this 
branch of technology were warmly appreciated. 

A new process for producing wood-cut effects 
with the aid of zinc by a very rapid and econom- 
ical system has just ‘been made public by Mr. 
Luther Ringwalt, of Philadelphia. ‘The urgency 
|of modern demand for letterpress illustrations 
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s induced many efforts to devise cheap and | 
acceptable substitutes for wood-engraving, and 
many experiments have recently been made to | 
amploy a zine surface etched with the aid of | 
aids for this purpose. Mr. Ringwalt seems to | 
hors, At the November meeting of the Frank- 
a Institute he had drawn and engraved in thir- 
vy minutes, on a prepared plate of zinc, in the | 
“sence of the audience, a portrait of Franklin 
arly life size. 

Professor Thurston, of the Stevens Institute, 
s obtained most interesting and important re- 
«its in the course of some recent investigations 

the behavior of metals under stress. In | 
these investigations the testing machine devised 
hy the author has been of great service in giving | 

phical representations of the results obtained. 

At the close of the recent meeting of the Na- | 

nal Academy of Science, held at the Institute, 
test piece was left in the machine, strained far 

yond its limit of elasticity, to determine if 
sible the existence or non-existence of vis- 
sity in the metals. After twenty-four hours, 
there appearing no evidences of further yielding, | 

» distorting force was increased, when the dis- 
very was made that the resisting power of the | 
necimen had become greater during the period 
{ rest under strain, and the pencil instead of | 
lescending, rose until it indicated an increase of | 

ut twenty per cent. in the strength of the sam- 

In other words, the metal develops nearly or 
jite its maximum strength long before reaching 
e point of rupture, instead of at that point, as | 
hen broken at once by a continuous strain. 

It is now authoritatively announced that the 

nanufacture of iron was prosecuted in India on 
very large scale certainly as early as the third 
nd fourth centuries, various beams, columns, 
ic., having been found in connection with the 
ancient religious edifices that even now excite 
wonder by their magnitude. 
papers have been presented in the London Jron 
, reference to the methods by which these re- 
sults were accomplished with the apparently lim- 
ted means at the command of the primitive 
metallurgists. 

In the line of Domestic Economy we have the 
announcement of the increased use of horse-flesh 
as an article of human food in France, a report 
of a committee interested in securing this result 

iting that in the year preceding the date of the 
last annual report three times as much had been 
consumed as in the year before. 

A series of experiments upon the freezing of 
brandy and other spirituous liquors is of very 
great interest in its physiological relations. By 
the use of liquefied or solidified carbonic acid 
gas, with or without the mixture of other sub- 
stances, it has been possible to reduce these sub- 
stances down to the temperature of —90° F. 
3randy becomes a pasty liquid, like water-ice, 
ata temperature of —50° or —60°; and, strange 
to say, if taken into the mouth by means of a 
wooden spoon, at that temperature, it scarcely 
excites any sensation whatever of cold—much 
less than an ordinary water-ice; and when 
brought down to the temperature of —90°, the 
experience is the same as if a spoonful of hot 
soup were swallowed. This has an interesting 

connection with the announcement previously 
made that alcohol, at a very low degree of 


Several interesting | 
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temperature, causes the sensation of cold to a 
very limited degree, and that this liquid, at 
the ordinary temperatures, is one of the best 
applications for severe burns yet devised. 

In the department of Materia Medica, Thera- 


e progressed further in this direction than | peutics, and Hygiene we have the announcement 


that magnesite, or native carbonate of magnesia, 
is a valuable application for surgical bandages ; 
and that carbolate of ammonia is very efficacious 
in cases of malignant pustules or charbon. 

A remedy for the poisonous effects of carbolic 
acid—an article of common household use, and 


| liable to be taken accidentally—has been found 


in the use of saccharate of lime, which combines 
with the acid and forms a neutral carbolate of 
lime. 

Professor Bernard, of Paris, in a series of lect- 


| ures upon glycogeny, or the production of sugar 


in the animal economy, states that sugar is al- 
ways present in a certain proportion in the blood 
and in the urine, and that it is only its excessive 


yroduction that gives rise to the disease of dia- 
& - 
betes, and that the accompanying symptoms are 


only due indirectly to the production of sugar. 

The number of deaths in scientific circles to 
be announced for the month, we are happy to 
say, is much smaller than that given in the last 
summary, including, so far as our records are 
made up, only that of Mr. Crace Calvert, an 
eminent English chemist, and Professor Breit- 
haupt, of Freiberg, one of the oldest and best- 
known of mineralogists. 

In the Astronomical record for November we 

miss the usual announcement of a new asteroid, 
none having as yet been discovered since August 
27, when No. 134 was found by Dr. Luther. 
| We have, however, to chronicle the discovery, 
on the 12th of November, by Coggia, at Mar- 
| seilles, of the seventh comet of the year. It 
| was at the time faint, and so rapidly moving to 
| the southward as to have been already lost to 
sight in these latitudes. 

‘To the many instances of private munificence 
| during the past few years there promises now to 
| be added another, as it has been announced by 
| Professor Davidson to the California Academy 
|of Sciences that Mr. James Lick, of San Fran- 
| cisco, has promised the means to build a telescope 
|of the largest size in the world—probably not 
| less than thirty-five or thirty-six inches aperture. 

With this instrument will be combined every va- 
| riety of apparatus commensurate therewith, and 
of the most perfect description. Mr. Lick pro- 
| poses to endow his observatory with one million 
| dollars. 


It is said that there are summits of the 
Sierra Nevadas of California that are accessible 
by railroad through the whole winter, and that 
offer unsurpassed inducements for the establish- 
ment of an astronomical observatory. Near Lake 
Tahoe there are suitable peaks, whose elevations 
exceed 10,000 feet. Professor Davidson, in com- 
municating to the California Academy the re- 
sults of his examination of these regions, states 
that the proportion of clear days and nights is 
unusually large, amounting to 270 in a year, and 
the clearness and optical steadiness of the atmos- 
phere is remarkable. There is an almost perfect 
immunity from dust, the mountain flanks being 
covered with verdure in summer, and snow in 
winter. He estimates the saving of time and 
labor to the astronomer to be in the ratio of six 
months to one or two days. The mildness of 
‘ 
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the weather on the mountains of the Pacific 
coast is generally attributed to the great amount 
of moisture that is condensed in passing over 
them, and in this respect. they offer a remark- 
able contrast to the White Mountains of New 
England. 

In connection with the approaching transit of 
Venus, the Astronomer Royal of England has | 
submitted a short report on the preparations 
now being made under his supervision in the 
name of the British government. Among other 
matters, Professor Airy has constructed a work- 
ing model of the aspects of Venus and the sun as 
they will appear on this occasion from the earth, 
and has set the astronomers under him to work 
observing the phenomena of the artificial transit 
of Venus, in order to secure as much as possible 
of uniformity in their individual methods, and 
to determine the remaining personal errors. In 
these operations the perplexing phenomena of 
the black band or drop were well observed. This, 
as is well known, consists in the formation of an 
apparent black ligament connecting the adjacent 
limbs of Venus and the sun at the beginning and 
ending of the transit, and rendering it very diffi- 
cult to determine the exact moments correspond- 
ing to the apparent contacts of the edges of the 
two bodies. The oon onion of a thorough in- 
vestigation of this appearance has been long felt, 
and the Astronomer Royal expresses the hope 
that his assistant, Captain 'Tupman, will be able, 
from a discussion of the observations of different 
observers with different telescopes, to determine 
in what proportion the phenomenon was due to 
the aperture of the telescope, and to the personal 
peculiarities of the eye of the observer. 

The second volume of the Annals of the Ob- 
servatory of Trinity College, Dublin, has lately 
been received, and contains a continuation of 
Dr. Briinnow’s valuable labors in the mgst diffi- 
cult field of observational astronomy, i. e., the 
determination of the distances of the fixed stars. 
The angular quantities to be measured are so ex- 
ceedingly small that even with all the care taken 
by the most experienced observers one must ac- 
knowledge the possibility of the existence of un- 
known periodic disturbances that may easily 
vitiate the results of the labors of many years. 
The stellar parallaxes, as they result from Dr. 
Briinnow's careful investigations, range in value 
from one-quarter to one-twentieth of a second 
of are, thus placing the stars at distances of from 
eight to forty hundred thousand times that of 
the sun. 

The famous private observatory of Mr. War- | 
ren De La Rue, at Cranford, near London, has 
been given up, and the instruments have been 
presented to the University of Oxford. The 
committee of the delegates of the museum have 
accepted the gift, and appointed a site for the 
erection of a modest wooden building for the 
reception and use of the telescopes and other 
apparatus. ‘The only change we note among 
American astronomers is the resignation of the 
director of the Dudley Observatory, at Albany. 
This institution is the best endowed of the four 
(Cincinnati, Alleghany City, Clinton, and Alba- 
ny) that directly owed their existence to the elo- | 
quent lectures of Professor O. M. Mitchell, and 
like the other three, its control has lately passed 
to a great extent into the hands of a college cor- 
poration, which. in this case is that of Union Col- 


lege. It is probable that the i interests of ; 
nomical science will be furthered by this ch 
In Meteorological matters the gradual ¢ 
sion of the operations of the Army Weather rBs 
reau continue to attract prominent attenti 
connection with the life-saving ‘Mtions « of +} 
Treasury Department the Signal-office js 
prosecuting oe erection of substantial ]j rapid 
telegraph from New York along the coas : to ( 
Hatteras, a work of unusual difficulty, but 
of the greatest importance to mercantile a 
as scientific interests. In a military 
view it is considered that these lines, pat 
daily as they will be, offer an almost perf 
curity against surprises in time of war. 
monthly report of the Signal-office sh 
twelve storms have during November 
corded on its weather charts. Of these 
were notable for the magnitude of the atn 
ic disturbance. ‘The Pacific coast has been 
ited by snow-storms of unusual severity and 
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tent, accompanied by a prolonged season of cloud 
iness throughout the States north of the thirt 
seventh parallel. 

In Europe a most important publication } 


1 


appeared, from the pen of Cornelissen, | 
series of charts of the temperature of t! 
Atlantic Ocean. This work is the result of mam 
years’ observations made on board of the hu 
dreds of vessels whose logs are reported to t 
Dutch Institute. The great impetus given twen- 
ty years ago to the study of oceanic phenomena, 
by the labors of Maury, Buys Ballot, and Fitz 
Roy, seems to be annually bringing forth fruit 
in Europe rather than in America. It is to be 
hoped that we have now so completely recovered 
from the influences of our war that while the 
army, through its Signal-office, carries on the 
most important physical researches on land, « 
navy may on the water equally distinguish i 
in the investigations that specially concern 
welfare. In this connection it is unfortunate 
that the sounds of war in the West Indies have 
suddenly interrupted the preparations being made 
by Commander Green for a naval geographical 
and surveying expedition into those waters. The 
observations of the temperature of the sea thro 
so much light upon oceanic currents that the | 
bors of the Army Signal-office, in conju 
with those of the United States Fish Commis- 
sioner, will be welcomed as perhaps the most im- 
portant that have ever been made. ‘This sys- 
tem, which is now in full activity, embraces the 
. aily observation of the temperature of the sea 
at every important point on our Atlantic and Pa 
cifie coasts, and of the lakes and rivers through- 
out the interior of the country. 

The question of the connection between solar 
spots and terrestrial meteorology has, during the 
past twenty years, occasionally attracted atten- 
tion, and within the past five years has been the 
subject of numerous studies. All that has been 
done by others, however, appears insignific ant in 
comparison with the great work just published 
| by Képpen of St. Petersburg, who has amassed 
from all possible sources every reliable observa- 
tion of temperature recorded in the northern 
hemisphere. Dividing his material into groups, 




















,|arranged in zones of latitude, Képpen shows 


that there is a marked and undoubted coinci- 
dence between changes of temperature on the 
earth and the spots of the sun. ‘The solar spots 
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—— 


» he leis possibly a result of some aie | 


ge, whose influence on the spots is felt from 
one to three years before its greatest influence 
on the earth is noticed, The reality of this con- 
nection is certainly placed beyond all possible 
; doubt by Kop pen’s 3 exhaustive research, and the 
rther communications promised by him will be 

] looked for with great interest. 
The study of Terrestrial Magnetism has for 
years received no more valuable contribution 


than the publication, just received, of Sir E. Sa- | 


pine’s Magnetic Chart for the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. ‘Chis work exhibits the results of all 
observations that have been made since 1820, 


and gives the mos complete view that can now | 


be obtained of the magnetic condition of the 
globe. ‘The positions of the two magnetic north 
poles are well shown. The phenomena of at- 
rospheric electricity have received still further 
elucidation at the hands of the indefatigable 
Mihry. His researches on the geographical 
listribution of electricity point directly to the 
conclusion announced by him, 





Chitur’s 


POLITICAL, 

UR Record is closed on the 20th of Decem- 
ber.—The first session of the Forty-third 
Congress was opened December 1, 1873. In 
he Forty-second Congress the Republicans had 
a majority of forty in the Senate, and thirty- 
seven in the House. In the present Congress 
the Republican majority in the Senate is thirty- 
six, and in the House 105. There are sixteen 
ew Senators; and of these Sargent, of Cali- 
fornia, Allison, of Iowa, and Boutwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, have been prominent members of the 
House. Among the new Senators are General 
Oglesby, of Illinois, and General Gordon, of 
Georgia. If Mr. Pinchback, from Louisiana, 
gains his seat, he will be our first colored Sena- 
tor. The House has forty-nine additional mem- 
bers under the new apportionment. Of the 292 
members only 120 belonged to the last Congress. 
Among the new Representatives are Alexander 
H. Stephens, of benga Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, 
Mr. Ward, of New Jersey, and Mr. Nesmith, 
of Oregon.—The Senate was organized on the 
Ist, with Vice-President Wilson in the chair, 
On the 11th Senator M. 'T. Carpenter, 
consin, was elected President of the Senate pro 
tem. Mr. James G. Blaine was elected Speaker 
of the House for a third term. The standing 
committees of the Senate had already been ap- 


pointed in the extra session of last spring. On | 
the 5th the Speaker of the House announced the | 


standing committees of that body. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the chairmen of the most impor- 
tant committees: On Elections, H. B. Smith, of 
New York; Ways and Means, H. L. Dawes, of 
Massachusetts ; Appropriations, J. A. Garfield, 
of Ohio ; Banking and Currency, H. Maynard, 
of Tennessee ; 
Wisconsin; Claims, J. B. Hawley, of Illinois ; 
Commerce, W. A. Wheeler, of New York ; Pub- 
lic Lands, W. Townsend, of Pennsylvania ;-Post- 
offices, J. B. Packer, of Pennsylvania ; Manufac- 
tures, C. B. Farwell, of Illinois ; Agriculture, C. 


that this con- | 


dition has its origin in the heat of the super- 
| ficial stratum of earth warmed directly by the 
sun’s rays, and prevented from cooling by the 
insolation effected by the atmosphere and the 
subjacent non-conducting strata. It follows that 
the atmosphere is electrified by induction, and 
that the moisture of the air is the conducting 
medium whereby electrical discharges are made 
possible. Again, it results that no electrical 
development is perceptible in the polar re- 
gions—a fact universally attested by arctic ex- 
plorers—and that it is most decided in the torrid 


| zone, 


In Electrical Science, the committee of the 
sritish Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence have made a preliminary report on the best 
electrical units for common use by electricians, 
They recommend, especially on the score of sim- 
plicity, the general adoption of the centimeter, 
the gram, and the second as the three funda- 
mental units, and that the corresponding electric 
and magnetic units be for the present des 
as the **C.G.S.” units. 


ignated 





Wistarical Rerord, 


Hays, of Alabama ; 
erill, of Minnesota ; 


Indian Affairs, J. T. Av- 
Military Affairs, J. Coburn, 
of Indiana ; District of Columbia, R. S. Hale, of 
New York; Judiciary, B. Butler, of Massachu- 
setts; Naval Affairs, G. W. Scofield, of Penn- 
sylvania ; Foreign Affairs, G. S. Orth, of Indi- 
ana; Territories, G. C. M‘Kee, of Mississippi ; 
Railways and Canals, G. W. M‘Crary, of Iowa ; 
Mines and Mining, D. P. Lowe, of Kansas ; Re- 
vision of the Laws, L. P. Poland, of Vermont ; 
Education and Labor, J. Monroe, of Ohio; Pat- 





of Wis- | 


Pacific Railroad, P. Sawyer, of | 1 
o ’ - b J 


ents, O. D. Conger, of Michigan; Civil Service 
Reform, 8. W. Kellogg, of Connecticut. 

On the Ist the President sent to the Senate 
the following nominations : George H. Williams 
for Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, B. H. 
Bristow for Attorney-General, and A. R. Shep- 
herd for Governor of the District of Columbia. 
The nomination of Mr. Williams was referred 
afterward to the Judiciary Committee. On the 
3d the President nominated George Crook to be 
| brigadier-general, Marshall Jewell for minister 
| to Russia, John A. Bingham for minister to Ja- 
| pan, and James M. Read for minister to Greece. 

In the House, a bill was passed, December 16, 
repealing the Bankruptcy act of March 2, 1867, 
land all other acts amendatory thereof. The 
| second section of the bill, as passed, excepts from 

its operation the cases now under adjudication, 
but even in these cases reduces the fees one-half. 
—The House also, on the 17th, passed a bill 
fixing the salaries of Senators and Representa- 
| tives at $6000 per annum, to which should be 
added actual traveling expenses, the bill to go 
into operation on its passage. 

December 15 the Senate passed the House 
| bill providing for the redemption of the loan of 
858 ($20,000,000). The bill provides for the 
issue of five per cent. bonds to an equal amount: 
—The House bill, making a special appropria- 
tion of $4,000,000 for the navy, was passed by 
the Senate December 16, with an amendment in- 
creasing the sum appropriated to $5,000,000, 
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The amendment was concurred in by the House 
December 18.—On the 19th Congress adjourned 
till January 5, 1874. 

The President in his annual Message made 
several important recommendations. Addition- 
al legislation is suggested for the suppression 
of the Chinese cooly trade. Alluding to the 
payment of the Geneva award by Great Brit- 
ain, the President asks that provision be made 
for its distribution by a special commission. Rec- 
ommendation is also made for the appropriation 
of $1,929,819 in gold, due Great Britain under 


| poses, for the year ending June 30, 1875, the 


were driven ashore during the year by stress of 
weather, valued, with their cargoes, at $832,939 
the total loss was only $220,000, and while 932 
human lives were imperiled, only one life was “a 

The Secretary of War asks, for military pur. 


DSC: ys A sum 
of $34,410,722 89, an excess of $584,344 1] 
over that of the current year. In addition to the 


| usual estimates making up this total, the follow. 
| ing are submitted for Congressional action: Ay. 


the award of the Mixed Commission for the ad- | 


justment of claims of British subjects under the 
‘Treaty of Washington. A special court of three 
judges should be appointed, with power to hear 


| of whom 3970 are non-combatants. 


and determine all claims of aliens upon the Unit- | 


ed States arising from acts committed against 
their persons or property during the insurrection. 
An application from the republic of San Do- 
mingo to this government to exercise a protect- 
orate over it was transmitted by the President 
without further remark. Congress is invited to 
‘*mark out and define when and how expatria- 


| There are now 165 vessels in the navy, carryine 


tion can be accomplished; to regulate by law | 
the condition of American women marrying for- 


to fix the status of children born in a 
foreign country of American parents residing 
more or less permanently abroad; and to make 
rules for determining such other kindred points 
as may seem best.” 

Recommendations are also made for such a 
reconstruction of the organic law of Utah Terri- 
tory as will establish the authority of the courts 
and laws of the United States therein; for the 
repeal of the Bankrupt act, or, at least, the in- 
voluntary bankruptcy clause of the law ; for the 


eigners ; 


mament of forts, $1,449,550; for engineer pur- 
poses, $20,459,396. According to General Sher. 
man’s report, there are in the army 29,505 men, 
Deduct 
ing the number sick and on detail about the 
posts, the actual strength for military service 
does not exceed 19,652. He urges an increase 
of this fighting force to 30,000 men. 

The Secretary of the Navy estimates the or- 
dinary expenditures of his department for the 
next fiscal year at $20,116,824, or more than 
$2,000,000 less than those of the previous ye 


ir 









(exclusive of howitzers) 1269 guns, a reduction 
by sale and otherwise since the last report of 
thirteen vessels. Of the present number six 

three are steamers, other than iron-clads and 
tugs, carrying 826 guns; twenty-nine sailing 


vessels, 322 guns; forty-eight iron-clad vessels, 











| 121 guns; and twenty-five tugs, used for navy- 


| yard and freight purposes. 


establishment of a Territorial form of govern- | 
ment for the Indians; for the admission of 


Colorado as a State; for general amnesty; and 
civil rights for the colored race. 

The department reports accompanying the 
Message are full of valuable information. ‘The 
Treasury exhibit is as follows: The receipts of 
the government from all sources for the last 
fiscal year were $333,738,204 67, and the 
expenditures $290,345,245 33. The reduc- 
tion of the debt during the year amounted to 
$43,667,630 05, and the total reduction since 
March 1, 1869, was $383,629,783 39. 
timated that there will be a deficiency in the rev- 
enues of the current fiscal year of $13,530,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury recommends 
that national banks be prevented from paying 


lof $2,426,753 36 over those of the pre 
| twelve months. 


gs, 
Attention is directed 
by the Secretary of the Navy to the Darien canal 
route selected by Commander Selfridge, and t 
the Nicaragua ship-canal. The former, it is es- 
timated, will cost between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000, and can be completed in ten years, 
The latter is pronounced perfectly practicable. 
The Postmaster-General reports the expendi- 
tures for the year at $29,084;945 67, an incre 








The estimated expenditures for 
the year ending June 30, 1875, are $33,929,912, 
besides $1,225,000 for steam-ship subsidies. 
The amount received from the sale of postal 
cards to June 30, 1878, was $310,940. The 


| total number of letters exchanged during the 


It is es- | 


year with foreign countries was 27,459,185, an 
increase of 3,096,685 over the number reported 
for 1872. Of this number 14,332,674 were sent 
from, and 13,126,511 were received in, the Unit- 
ed States. Domestic money-orders issued duri 











| the year numbered 3,355,686, of an aggregate 


| value of $57,516,216 69. 


interest on deposits, or that they be restricted | 


and limited therein either by direct prohibition, 
by discriminating taxation, or otherwise. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
ports a decrease of revenue in 1873, as compared 
with the previous year, of nearly $18,000,000. 
The receipts for taxes on spirits, tobacco, fer- 
mented liquors, and from penalties, were in- 
creased $4,359,875 31; but against this sum 
was a reduction of $22,055,365 96, due to the 
repeal of most of the stamp taxes, and the ex- 
emption of incomes, gas, and other former 
sources of revenue. 

The Life-saving Service reports show that 
twenty-one new stations are in process of con- 
struction upon our Atlantic coast. As a proof 
of the efficiency of this means of saving life and 


property it is stated that while thirty-two vessels 


The number of mon- 
ey-orders issued in this country for payment in 
the United Kingdom was 69,592, amounting to 


$1,364,476 32, and the number of British orders 


| $215,087 61. 


paid here was 10,486, of the aggregate value of 
From the establishment of the 
exchange of postal money-orders between the 
United States and the German empire, on the 
Ist of October, 1872, to the close of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1873, 19,454 orders, amounting 
to $420,722 12, were issued in this country in 
favor of payees in Germany, and 11,613 orders 
from that country were paid in the United States. 

‘The most important feature in the Postmaster- 
| General's report is the advocacy of the ‘‘ Postal 
| Saving Depositories” scheme, as he prefers to 
| call it. The details of the plan we quote as fol- 
| lows: ‘* Money-order offices, as agents of the 
| government, would receive deposits in small 
| sams, ranging from one dollar upward to the 
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= — 
mit fixed by law, which sums the postmaster 
wuld forward at short intervals to the nearest 
epository of the United States Treasury. A 
tificate, fixing the responsibility of the gov- 
mment, would be issued immediately to the de- 
sitor by the postmaster, and notice thereof 
uid be sent either to the department or some 
+ablished branch office, to the end that due en- 
+ thereof might be made, and a more formal 
knowledgment forwarded to the depositor for 
‘heamount. No depositor should be allowed in 
any one year to deposit exceeding $300, no 
greater accumulation of deposits should be per- 
nitted for any one depositor than $1000, and 
greater accumulation of deposits and interest 
uld be allowed than $1500. Meantime, how- 
r, the United States should contract to pay 
nterest not exceeding four per cent., to be com- 
ited from the first day of the month following 
: e deposit, and to stop upon the first day of the 
nonth in which any withdrawal might be made.’ 
None of the objections thus far raised are deem- 
.d unanswerable, while the satisfactory experi- 
e of other nations is set down as a sure argu- 
ent in favor of the project. The postal tele- 
pace matter is also urged upon the attention of 
Congress, with the recommendation that lines 
ll be constructed at once by the govern- 
ment, under the direction of competent officers 
f the Engineer Corps of the army. It is also 
rged that the franking privilege should not be 
restored. 


| 
The Secretary of the Interior regards the sat- | 


sfactory condition of Indian affairs as a suffi- 
nt vindication of the humane policy of Presi- 
nt Grant’s administration. ‘There is an in- 
reased interest shown in educational matters, a 
growing willingness on the part of the Indians to 
gage in industrial pursuits, a desire for the 
ision of lands, and an increase of stock and 
farm products. The lawless condition of the 
ndian Territory calls for immediate legislation 
improve it. It is believed that the amended 
Oemulgee constitution will be accepted by the 
tribes, and thus a satisfactory form of govern- 
ment for the ‘Territory be insured. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, public lands 
vere disposed of to the amount of 13,030,606.87 
es, nearly thirty per cent. of which was for 
homesteads. 
In Pennsylvania, December 15, the new State 
nstitution was ratified by a popular election, 
the majority in its favor being about 150,000. 
The new constitution provides for a gubernatorial 
term of four years, and for the veto by the Gov- 
ernor of parts of bills. ‘The number of Senators 
is increased from 33 to 50; Senators to be elect- 
-d for four years, and Representatives for three. 
Special legislation is prohibited; and every bill 
welanstei is required to be examined by a proper 
committee, printed, and read at length on three | 
different days. Sixty days’ residence in a dis- 
trict is necessary to voting, instead of ten days, 
as formerly. General elections are fixed on the 
Tuesday next following the first Monday in No- | 
vember, to correspond with the date of Presi- 
dential and Congressional elections. In regard 
to railroad corporations, the operation of the con- 
stitution is such as not to impair their useful- 
ness or infringe upon their rights, while it re- 
forms their abuses, limits them to the objects of | 
their creation, and gives the people the right to 
Vou. XLVIIL—No. 285.—30 


use these public highways without unjust dis- 
crimination. 

William M. Tweed was, November 22, sen- 
tenced to twelve years’ imprisonment in the Pen- 
itentiary, and on the 28th James H. Ingersoll 
and John D. Farrington, Jun., were sentenced, 
the former to five years’ imprisonment at Sing 
Sing, and the latter to imprisonment for one 
year anda half. Henry W. Genet was convicted 
of larceny and fraud December 19. The trial 
of Mayor Hall is fixed for Seehibe 22. 

In accordance with the protocol of the confer- 
ence between Secretary Fish and Admiral Polo, 
November 29, the Virwinius was surrendered to 
the United States at Bahia Honda December 16, 
On the 18th the surviving passengers and crew 
of the Virginius were surrendered at Santiago 
de Cuba, and placed on board the Juniata. By 
the terms of the protocol Spain is to salute the 
American flag, December 25, unless she is able 
to prove before that time that the Virginius was 
not entitled to carry the flag. 

Marshal Bazaine’s trial was concluded Decem- 
ber 10. The marshal was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to degradation and death. The sentence 
was commuted by President M ‘Mahon to twenty 
years’ seclusion, without formal degradation. 

The new Prussian Parliament was opened 
November 12. There were 230 liberals out of 
some 430 members. ‘The clerical party num- 
bered ond cat members. 


Despite the invidious exception taken area many 
life-insurance companies in regard to risks on 
lives of women, the fact is becoming generally 
admitted that women have greater tenacity of 
life on the average than males. This seems to 
be in analogy with the economy of the animal 
kingdom. Nature appears, like the older Brah- 
mins, to worship the female. Certainly she has 
thrown around the great reproductive principle 
a greater measure of protection. Among many 
insects the male perishes or is destroyed by the 
female at a relatively early period; and the ap- 
parent departure from this rule among birds and 
beasts only occurs where the young are difficult 
to rear. In plants the staminate blossoms die 
earliest, and are produced on the weaker limbs. 
The male hemp dies several weeks first. Mares 
were observed by cavalry officers during the late 
civil war to have more endurance. In the hu- 
man race, despite the generally superior physic- 
al and perhaps intellectual strength of the man, 
in vitality and endurance the woman excels. 
She will and does endure longer terms of man- 
ual labor, and will bear pain that will wear a 
man cut. She will not starve or suffocate so 
soon. Zymotic diseases are more fatal to males ; 
and in the first year of life far more male chil- 
dren die than females. Devergie asserts that the 
proportion dying suddenly is about 100 women 
to 780 men. In France the average of suicides 
in fifteen years was three men to one woman ; 
and by the United States census of 1870, 1080 
men committed suicide to 285 women. Intem- 
| perance, apoplexy, gout, diseases of the urinary 
| organs, hydrocephalus, affections of the heart or 
liver, scrofula, paralysis, inflammations of the 
| Tespiratory organs, are far the more fatal to 
males. Pulmonary consumption, on the other 
hand, is more deadly to females. The predom- 
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inance is thirteen per cent. in Michigan, about 
the same in Philadelphia, sixteen per cent. in | 
the State of New York, and thirty-six per cent. 
in Paris, Dr. J. V. C. Smith affirms that females 
in cities are more prone to consumption than | 
those in the country; while Dr. E. M. Snow, of 
Providence, remarks that ‘‘of all the decedents 
from consumption a large majority of those of 
American parentage have been females, but until 
1868 there were usually more males than females 
among those of foreign parentage.” It is assert- 
ed that consumption is more likely to be trans- 
mitted by a mother than a father. ‘‘ An increas- 
ing or high rate of mortality,” remarks Dr. J. 
S. Hough, of Philadelphia, ‘*is accompanied by 
greater fecundity, larger proportion of male 
births, and greater mortality among males than 
females.” We have been assured ‘by observers 
that in many districts of the country during the 
civil war the male sex predominated in the num- 
ber of births. All old countries not disturbed 
by emigration have a majority of females in the 
population ; and especially among the adults there 
are millions more females than males. 

The statistics of royal and noble houses for 
centuries indicate similar phenomena, male heirs 
oftenest becoming extinct ; there are more ‘‘only 
daughters” than ‘‘ only sons.” The Hebrew wom- 
an appears to be exceptionally long-lived; the 
colored man, especially the hybrid, is exception- 
ally short-lived. ‘The married state is favorable 
to prolongation of life, especially with women. 
Burdock remarks that ‘celibacy is more inju- 
rious to the woman than to the man ; it frequent- 
ly occasions amenorrheea, scirrhus, cancer, and 
a death more premature; in convent life there 
are more unhealthy women than men. Fecun- 
dation and pregnancy act as fortifiers in the wom- 
an, and the mothers of numerous children are in 
general the most healthful, and live the longest ; 
the sterile woman is more unhappy than the child- 
less man.”” Dr. Hough suggests that during ges- 
tation and nursing women do not physically grow 
old. 

Of course it will be perceived that more wom- 
en than men die of old age. Dr. Hough in his 
treatise computes 65.17 per cent. of women to 
34.83 per cent. of men between the ages of sixty 
and one hundred and ten. In the free white pop- 
ulation of the United States there were living of 

ersons over ninety years of age as follows: In 
1830, 2041 males and 2523 females; in 1840, 
2143 males and 3145 females; in 1850, 5183 
males and 6512 females; in 1860, 5854 males 


and 7924 females; in 1870, 6922 males and 
9731 females. In conclusion, Dr. Hough re- 


marks: ‘‘ As there are from two to six per cent. 
more males born than females, yet more than six 
per cent. more females in the living population, 
and as the proportion is steadily increasing, it is 
evident that the females are longer-lived than 
males. But there need be no apprehension that 
the earth at a future day will be populated by 
women alone.” 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IN RUSSIA. 


In Russia improvements have been adopted 


without the gradual transition incident to other | 
Railways have been introduced in| erick Dent, President Grant's father-in-law, in 


countries, 








| this character was constructed in 1871, on ; 


| estate of a large wer gga 9 Haritoy, 
| the Pokrov sky district, near Moscow, for 
purpose of transporting neh to the railway 
The tram-way, on the endless rope system, \; 
| constructed through a swamp available for trag, 
| only when frozen over. The line extends aboy 
six miles, and is worked by a steam- -engine of 
twenty-five horse-power, transporting fifty loads 
of wood each hour, at a cost of about one- thir 
of what it would be with horses. : 
Agricultural implements and machinery m; 
a poor show at the recent Polytechnic Exhibit 
at Moscow. The manufacture began in 18¢) 
when an engineer in Moscow constructed , 
threshing machine; but no great headway vas 
made till 1860. February 19, 1861, serfdoy 
was abolished, and immediately : arose a demani 
for agricultural machinery, which was at firs; 
met by importation. But the expertness , 
Russian laborers soon terminated this, and Rys. 
sian manufactories were established to prody 
implements and machinery more suitable, The 
are about one hundred of these, and they tu 
out work valued at over three million rubles 
($2,500,000) yearly. Mowing and reaping m 
chines, steam threshing machines, portable en 
gines, etc., are still imported, as the domestj 
products are inferior; but winnowing machines, 
horse threshing machines, plows, etc., are mor 
generally made at home. But there is little in- 
ventive skill. Every article is copied, often bun 
glingly. Prices are also arbitrary, and not | 
any rule, greatly embarrassing the prudent buy 
er, and even now imported machinery can | 
afforded cheaper than the prices asked by 
Russian manufacturers. 





a 





DISASTERS. 

November 23.—The steamship Vill 
Havre, on her way to Europe from New York, 
was run into by the British ship Loch Earn, 
mid-ocean, and was sunk within sixteen mit 
utes after the collision. There were 313 pers 
on board, of whom 226 perished. Among t! 
lost were Judge Rufus W. Peckham, of Albany, 
New York, and his wife, and the Rev. ( 1- 
nier, a delegate from Geneva to the Evangelical 
Alliance. 





OBITUARY. 

November 27.—At St. Louis, Missouri, ex- 
Senator Richard Yates, of Illinois, aged fifty- 
five years. 

December 7.—In New York city, the Right 
Rey. W. E. Armitage, Protestant Episcopal Bish- 
op of Wisconsin, aged forty-three years.—In 
Washington, Judge John C. Underhill, of Vir- 
ginia, aged sixty years. 

December 10.—In Washington, J. C. Connor, 
a Representative from Texas in the last Con- 
gress. 

December 13.—At Cooperstown, New York, 
the Hon. Samuel Nelson, ex-Associate Justi 
of the U nited States Supreme Court, aged eighty- 
one years. 

December 14.—At Boston, 






Professor Louis 


| Agassiz, in his sixty-seventh year. 


December 16.—At Washington, Colonel Fred- 


the absence of common roads, and to make up | his eighty-eighth year.—In Owego, New York, 
for the deficiency the system of wire-rope trans- | the Hon. John M. “Parker, one of the justices ot 
portation has been devised. 


The first line of 


| the New York State Supreme Court. 
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NOON after the first inauguration of Governor | 


S Seward as Chief Magistrate of this State, 


Virus W. Smith, then and for many years after- | 
rd a potential man in the Whig party of Onon- | 
.og County, wrote to Mr. Thurlow Weed, re- | 


nesting him to call upon the Governor, and ask 


m to appoint a certain man as Indian Agent 
for the Onondaga tribe of Indians. The person 


mmended by Mr. Smith was well known to | 


\[r, Weed as one of those fussy, meddlesome, mal- 


lroit, pestilent fellows, nuisances to any party, 


He 


hose only power is a power for mischief. 


yas therefore surprised at Mr. Smith’s urging | 


im for the position, and thought it could only 
we been done through ignorance of his char- 
r or misrepresentation on the part of others. 
Mr. Weed accordingly replied, expressing regret 
t Mr. Smith’s request, in view of the objection- 
ble character of the candidate, and begging him 
suggest a more acceptable name. Next day 
Mr. Weed mentioned the matter to the Govern- 
who was equally cognizant of the man’s char- 
ter), and remarked that he had answered the 
tter, and that action for the present would be 
layed. It was thought that this would bring 
r, Smith to Albany to look after the matter, as 
lid. On arriving he promptly called upon Mr. 
Weed, who expostulated with him as to the char- 
ter of his candidate. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” said he, 
f you make it a point that he must have the 
e, why, have it he must.” 
“Well, Mr. Weed, I am very anxious about it.” 
‘But you know what a bad fellow he is?” 
“(Can't help it; he’s my man.” 
“But can't you give some reason for your 


rgency ?” 


“No,” replied Mr. Smith; ‘I do not care to | 


that. 

‘‘ But the Governor thinks badly of this fellow, 

1 certainly some explanation is due to him.” 

“Well, it’s something I don’t wish to talk 

ut.” 

“Why ?” 

“To you really want to know ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then, if you insist upon it, I'll tell you. You 
know there are among the Onondagas two par- 
ties, the Christians and the pagans ?” 

“Tam aware of it.” 

“Well, my man is a /eetle in favor of the 
Christians, ‘The pagans have found that out, 
ind what is more, they have agreed among 
themselves that the moment he comes among 
them they'll kill him!” 

“Virus,” as he was popularly called in Onon- 
laga, finally concluded, in the interest of human- 
ity, to withdraw his candidate, and there was no 


issassination by the pagans of Onondaga. 


Mr. Jonn J- is a man in the marble busi- 
ness, smart at his calling, and has sold and put 
up more grave-stones than any other man in 
Somerset County, Maine. Some years ago, when 
he first went into the business, there was con- 
siderable competition around him, and he was 
obliged to look sharp for every chance. He 
kept himself posted on the obituary column of 
all the local papers. ‘The news of a death was 
sure to call him to the bereaved family about as 


Prawer, 


soon as his team could carry him there, and after 
consoling the mourners he would gradually come 
around to his business, and he rarely left with- 
out engaging to furnish the grave-stones. 

Hearing that old Mr. B had ‘‘lost his 
wife,” away up in the town of Embden, he was 
soon on the spot. He found the old man in his 
field, trying to plow with his oxen without a 
driver—a feat easily accomplished with cattle 
that are trained, but B——’s ‘‘ critters” were 
wild, and bothered him considerably. Here was 
a chance for John: his boyhood had been spent 
on a farm, and he quickly took the goad and 
set the plow to moving right merrily, with old 
B—— holdingthe handles. Round the lot they 
went, John driving the oxen, and trying to draw 
the old man into conversation ; but he was crusty, 
and replied only in monosyllables. 

Finally, John remarked to the old fellow that 
he had understood that he (B——) had lost his 
wife; and then commenced to pour out all the 
phials of sympathy for B that his years of 
practice in grave-stone selling had given him; 
but still the old man would only grunt in reply. 
At last John came to the main question, as they 
stopped a moment for the cattle to breathe at 
the corner : 

‘*Wouldn't you like to engage a nice set of 
grave-stones for your wife ?” 

‘*No!” fairly snorted the old man. ‘‘ Let 
the miserable skunk that has run away with her 
pay for her grave-stones; I won't!” 
| So John resumed his seat in the buggy, and 


| > £s 
returned to the solace of his home. ’ 





A CORRESPONDENT in far-off Illinois tells us 
that during a Methodist gathering in the city of 
| Bushnell certain clerical brethren were assem- 
| bled at the table of a hospitable merchant. Dur- 
| ing the dinner the conversation ran upon subjects 
| secular and theological. One gentleman living 
| in the vicinity was spoken of as having left the 
| Methodist fold. 

‘*What!” exclaimed one of the preachers; 
| ** Mr. —— left the Church!” 
| ** Yes,” replied a younger clergyman, with im- 
movable countenance; ‘‘he soured, and turned 
Baptist.” 
a 

Srreakrne of Baptists, we have this from an 
| Ohio friend, though the incident occurred in II- 
|linois: At the opening of service one afternoon 
a Baptist clergyman besought the Master to so 
instruct the persons who were to be baptized at 
| the close of preaching that they might be enlight- 
| ened as to the only efficacious mode of adminis- 
tering that ordinance. A lady, not holding a 
corresponding view of the matter, said, ‘* L was 
sprinkled when I was a baby, and am thankful 
that I am just as much a Christian, and feel it 
too, as if I had been anchored in the middle of 
Lake Michigan for a month!” 

In the Literary Life of the Rev. William 
Harness, a recent English work, seldom seen in 
this country, and not likely to find an American 
reprint, are many anecdotes of English celebri- 
ties, some of which have not yet found their way 
to American readers. Mr. Harness gives the 
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es 
following as illustrative of the homely manners | ries, as may be inferred from the following yer. 
and rough humor of Dr. Paley: ‘‘ At the first | batim announcement : ine 
visitation he attended after his preferment to the| ‘‘' There will be a Singing School in M__ 
archdeaconry, he dined in company with a large | that will give all an oppertunity to Learne , 
assemblage of clergymen, all of whom were ea- | Reed and Sing—by note at Sight [not at ¢ 
ger to hear his observations. He remained si- | days]—Sacrid music. Those that wish to learn 
lent, to their great disappointment, until the sec- | that kind of music which will Elevate the ming 
ond course was served. At length the great | and Feeds the Soal and helps Prepar us for , 
man spoke. Every ear was strained. What | better way to live and is a Benefit to Society yj 
was his oracular utterance? ‘I don’t think | be peld at the M. e. South Church on ever 
these puddens are much good unless the seeds | Tuesday and Saturday Evening. Termes Re;. 
are taken out of the raisins!” At another ban- | sonabel.” 

quet soon afterward he found himself exposed | 
to an unpleasant draught of air. ‘Shut that| ‘‘ Nor far from this city,” writes a Cleveland 
window behind me,” he called out to one of the | correspondent, ‘‘lives a gentleman who is the 
waiters, ‘‘and open one lower down, behind one | father of seven grown-up daughters. They aye 
of the curates !” | rather lively girls. The father is an admirer o{ 
et ‘ | Hawthorne, and he calls his house the ‘ House 

One day when Mr. Harness was staying at a | of the Seven Gabblers.’ ” 

famous country-house he found a gentleman pa- 








cing up and down the parlor in the most distress-| JuRYMEN are entitled to their little joke a; 
ing agitation of mind. well as lawyers and judges. In the United 

** Is there any thing the matter ?” inquired Mr, | States District Court for Iowa the following oc- 
Harness, anxiously. curred: A cause in which District Attorney 


‘*The matter!” he replied; “I should think | Lane had been retained came on for trial for g 
there was! Three of the worst things that can | secondtime. A jury was impaneled, and among 
possibly happen to a man: I’m in love, I’m in| the questions propounded to each was this: 
debt, and I’ve doubts about the doctrine of the | ‘‘ Were you a juror in this case before, or d 
Trinity !” you know any thing about it?” Each man ot 

eee x: the twelve answered ‘‘ no,” and the attorney was 

Mr. Harness tells this of the banker-poet, | about to pass the jury, when his counsel sug- 
Rogers, who was unfortunate in his servants: gested that one of the jurors had certainly been 
On one occasion, when in the country, his favor- | similarly engaged in the first trial. He was 
ite groom, with whom he used to drive every | therefore interrogated if he knew any thing of 
day, gave notice to leave. Rogers asked him | the case. 





why he was going, and what he had tocomplain|; ‘‘ No, Sir,” was the prompt reply. 
of. ‘* Nothing,” replied the man, ‘‘ but you ‘** But were you not on the jury when it was 
are so dull in the buggy.” first tried ?” 





The juror responded: ‘* Well, now that you 
AnorueER trifle about Rogers: The poet great- | speak of it, I believe I was on that jury, but [ 
ly disliked writing letters of condolence, and | didn’t pay enough attention to the case to know 
when he had that melancholy duty to perform | any thing about it.” 
he generally copied one of Cowper’s. Lord Lans- 
downe once spoke to him in congratulatory terms | In the city of Mobile there are daily drawings 
about the marriage of a common friend. | of lotteries, and the negroes are the principal 
‘*T do not think it so desirable,” observed | buyers of tickets. An honest old uncle called 
Rogers. | Jeff was opposed to the business, and had for- 
**No!” replied Lord Lansdowne; ‘‘ why not? | bidden his wife buying tickets. She secretly did 
His friends approve of it.” buy one, and after the drawing placed it in her 
‘* Happy man!” returned Rogers, ‘‘ to satisfy | market-basket, intending to stop at the office on 
all the world. His friends are pleased, and his | her way to market and learn her luck, ‘The old 
enemies are delighted !” {man discovered the ticket before she left the 
house, took it from the basket, and pasted it on 
AT a recent session of the court in Allentown, | the back of the door of their cabin. The wife 
Pennsylvania, a jury rendered a verdict of $50 | went on her way, arrived at the office, and ascer- 
for the plaintiff where he had claimed $800. | tained that she had drawn a prize of fifty dollars, 
Counselor Stiles, for the plaintiff, being slightly | but was much excited at not finding the ticket. 
disgusted, started hurriedly for the street, but | Returning home, she searched in vain for the 
his progress was arrested at the door by a large | ticket, until the old man asked her what she was 
dog, which barked lustily at the learned gentle- | looking for. She told him, and that it had drawn 
man, making farther advancement dangerous. | a prize. He rushed to the door, and finding he 
Mr. Stiles paused for a moment, looked kindly | could not remove the document without destroy- 
at the animal, and in a low tone of voice said, in | ing it, seized the door, took it from its hinges, 
the hearing of the jury, ‘‘ Go away ; I am not | placed it on his head, and ‘‘ made tracks” for the 
one of the men that brought in that verdict!” | office. Arriving, almost. out of breath, he thrust 
The dog was appeased, and allowed Mr. Stiles’s | the door at the clerk, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Dar’s de 
egress from the temple of justice. | ticket! dar’s de ticket! Jes gib us de money; 
| da’s all we wants!” And, like many other good 
Unper date of November 4, 1873, we have; men, white as well as tinted, his moral force 
from one of the far-off towns of California a no- | melted away before the prospective greenback. 
tice indicating that even in that distant region 
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1 Cole, 
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date 1669, is found in Dorset, England. It is a | and continued till suddenly his eye lighted on a 


trifle above the ordinary level of slab literature: 


Reader, you have within this grave 
A Cole rakt up in dust; 

His courteous Fate saw it was late, 
And that to bed he must. 

So all was swept up, to be kept 
Alive until the day 
he Trump should blow it up, and show 
The Cole but sleeping lay. 

Then do not doubt, the Cole’s not out, 
Though it in ashes lies; 

That little spark now in the dark 
Will like the Phenix rise. 


A CORRESEONDENT at Fredonia, New York, 
writes : 

Being an old and constant reader of the Month- 
ly, and having enjoyed many hearty laughs over 
the ‘* Drawer,” I venture to send you the fol- 
lowing bit of my own observation. Being in 
attendance at the Circuit Court in Albany in 
the year 1870, I happened to hear the trial of 
a breach-of-promise case. ‘The plaintiff was 
a young lady of rather delicate nerves, and al- 
though, through the aid of her counsel, Hon. 
Lyman ‘Tremain, her case was looking well, yet 
when she came to be cross-examined by the op- 
posing attorney, Hon. Henry Smith, she quailed 
before his searching examination, and finally fell 
down ina swoon. The sympathies of every one 
were aroused, and Mr, Smith saw that he must 
do something. The young lady’s face was of a 
purple-red during her swoon, and so when the 
next witness was called (a middle-aged lady), 
Mr. Smith said : 

‘* Witness, you saw the plaintiff faint a short 
time ago ?” 

** Yes, Sir,” said the witness. 

‘*Well, people turn pale when they faint, do 
they not ?” 

The witness hesitated a moment, then said, 
“No, not always.” 

“Did you ever hear of a case of fainting 
where the party did not turn pale ?” 

Va fe.” 

‘Did you ever see such a case?” 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

** When ?” 

** About a year ago.” 

‘* Where was it?” 

‘Tn this city.” 

** Who was it ?” 

‘Twas a nigger.” 

The plaintiff won the case. 


Amusine incidents are continually recurring 
in the courts in every part of the country. Here 
is a little story that comes from Essex County, 
in the ‘* Old Bay State:” 

Not long since, in the Superior Criminal Court, 
then sitting in the city of Newburyport, the Hon. 

——, of Gloucester, had a case on trial in 
which he felt a keen interest, and when he came to 
make his plea he launched into his usual oratoric- 
al style, and as he brought to the support of his 
client, one by one, all the available points, he 
warmed up with his subject, and made the walls 
of the court-room ring, in true Patrick Henry 
style. Judge 
dently did not like so much gusto, and after sub- 
mitting for some time, called upon the gentle- 
man to speak in a lower tone. Hereupon Mr, 
—— resumed his argument in an ordinary tone, 


|of what was going on. 
| for a resumption of his former tone was needed, 
| and Mr. —— (who, be it known, has an imped- 
| iment in his speech, vulgarly called a stutter, and 
| which has in more than one instance made much 
| merriment in court) addressed the judge as fol- 


, Who was presiding, very evi- | 


juryman sleepily nodding, in peaceful ignorance 
No stronger argument 


lows: 
‘*M-m-may it please your honor, I should 
1-1-like to b-b-be allowed to speak 1-l-loud enough 


| to k-k-keep the jury awake.” 


His honor saw the joke, and so did every one 
present, and for a minute or two the walls of the 
court-room rang as loud with the shouts of langh- 
ter as they did before with the voice of the law- 
yer from Cape Ann. 


Tue following is an old advertisement, which 
was originally inclosed in a directory for New 
York city in the year 1814, published by Long- 
worth. This advertisement proves that Knox 
was not the first business man who used singu- 
lar advertisements to extend his business : 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


MOCKASON, OR LIFE PRESERVER MAKER. 


CHATHAM STREET. 


Mr. Jackson thinks it barely necessary to mention 
a few of his public acts, as he doubts not that they 
will, as well as his celebrity as a useful citizen, still 
secure to him the patronage of his fellow-citizens; 
particularly when they remember that, as a volunteer 


| in their service, he, by his great exertions, was enabled 


to bring his Mockason troops into action during the 
whole of the past Winter, and baffle every effort of 
General Frost to do an injury to the Lovely and Ele- 
gant Perricoat Reeiment of the United States (and 
at the same time furnished the constitution), and he 
has the farther satisfaction to know that the General 
was not able to make one of the heavy corpse to bite 
the dust. 

N.B.—Mr. J. acquaints every description of his 
friends that he has been quite successful in his En- 
list-ment&, and that he means to take the field again 
before General Frost; and he fears not, with the as- 
sistance of the public, to be able to baffle him, though 
he is well assured he has engaged Col. Gout as an 
Aucziliary, to act as a Corps of Sharp shooters, under 
the covert of Intemperance; but his Mockason Troops 


| will soon drive both the General and his Aid from the 


field, before the arrival of General Thaw, who is en- 
aged in the service of the U. N. 8.——Comforts of 
ife—Elegant Gout Shoes—for summer use—either in 
Quarters or in Encampments. “ Thaw,” 


A Lawyer in Brooklyn, New York, has a lit- 
tle daughter, aged four years, that will be one 
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of the petticoated diplomates of the future. Re- 


cently her mother, returning from church, found 
her marshaling a long array of her brother's toy 
soldiers on the nursery floor. 

‘*Are you playing with soldiers on Sunday, 
Louise ?” said mamma. 

**Oh, dese are de army of de Lord,” was the 
quick response of their curly-headed commander. 


Even in Brooklyn they have a little fun. One 
of the journals of that city, in its report of cer- 


tain legal matters in which the holier affections 


were involved, has the following. ‘The case was 
before Judge Delmar. Susan Merrit complain- 
ed against Charles O'Leary for abandonment. 
O'Leary was originally a waterman, but has since 
kept a coffee-and-cake stand in Fulton Market. 
A relative of the complainant had turned the 
facts into verse, of which the following is a speci- 
men: 
*Twas in the Fulton Market 
That there lived a fine young man, 
And he was engaged to a dam-si-el, 
Which her name was Su-si-an; 
And they were always making love, 
Just like a pair of spoons, 
All the mornings, all the evenings, 
And all the afternoons. 


This blissful state of things continued some time, 
as appears from the narrative of the poet; but at 
length the young lady became anxious as to its 
tinal result. 


Now matters had been going on 
Like this a year or more, 

W he n Su-si-an remarked one day, 

“My age is thirty-four: 

I feel as how I’m getting on; 
I ain’t now a young gal; 

And I should very much like to know 
If your views is matrimoni-al.” 












But O'Leary had his eyes upon Susan’s savings, 
and, indeed, it is charged that he married her 
entirely on their account. 
Says he, ‘‘ Then what’s your property ? 
Though lucre I despise; 
But we can not live upon the air, 
And to try would not be wise. 
We've both of us got appetites 
Which satisfied must be, 
And we can’t have proper " dinners 
If we hain’t got proper-tee 
It being clearly proven that the jolly young 
waterman had married Miss Merrit for her mon- 
ey and then abandoned her, the justice issued a 
warrant for his arrest. 


In Lessing’s Nathan the Wise the daughter 
of the wise Jew says to her friend, ‘‘ I suppose 
you have not read many books ;” and on being 
asked why she supposes so, answers, ‘* Because 
you are so upright and downright, so inartificial, 
so thoroughly and naturally your real self; and 
my father says that people seldom retain these 
characteristics who have read many books.”” The 
study of the mottoes carved or painted on old- 
fashioned ‘T'yrolese houses illustrates this saying 
of Lessing's. It certainly would be hard to find 
more complete specimens of downrightness, in- 
artificiality, and naiveté. The most purse-proud 
and prosperous farmer or merchant would scarce- 


calculated to last some centuries, that he was ‘‘a 
man of good repute, and with well-filled hands,” 


as a certain Hans Stoffner did, who built in the | 
And an innkeeper would think twice | 


year 1547. 
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before he so wore his bea art upon his sleeve as to 
write up in his tap-room, ‘‘ Come hither and sit 
down ; but if your purse be light, make off again 
at once. Come hither, my dear guest, if only 
you have money in your purse!” which sincere 
invitation exists in an inn at Klausenbach. 

‘The inscriptions dedicating the house to God 
to the Virgin, or to some favorite saint are the 
most numerous, as, for example, 


The Lord this dwelling be about, 
And bless all who go in and out, 


Another, 


Mother of Ged, with gracious arin, 

Protect our beasts and us from harm. 
Here the supplication for the cattle—which are 
placed before the inhabitants of the house—speaks 
eloquently of the pastoral character of the coun- 
try, of green Alp pastures, and the importance 
to the peasant of his milky herd. 

Travelers in the Tyrol, and insurance men 

who have not ‘T'yroled, may be interested to 


| know that the image of St. Florian is most oft- 


en seen in these village houses and about m: my 
a village well, his especial vocation being to ward 
off or extinguish fire from dwelling- house -s. His 


|image is a little wooden one, painted in flaring 


| 


colors, gilded if possible, above the cool well, 
and looks down majestically upon generation 
after generation of village damsels washing or 
drawing water. 

The following from Matrei, in the Pusterthal, 
sums up the principal evils which the inhabitants 
of that village considered they had to fear a cen- 
tury or so ago. The bold conceit of the enemy 
“lightening” against them is literally rendered: 

O Lord, protect this house, 

And all the dwellers there! 

Pour gracious blessings out, 

From flood and fire us spare! 
He whom Thy hand protects no ill shall fri 
Though foes and thunder-clouds may lighten. 





This one, from Wenns, in the Pitzthal, is amus- 
ing, from the emphatic way in which the change 
is mentioned to St. Florian from a higher pa- 


tron: 


| 


This house in God’s hand I did lay; 
Three times the fire burned all away; 
A fourth time I have built it up again, 
And now ’tis dedicated to Saint Florian. 


One seems to hear the worthy peasant add, sotto 
voce, ** Let’s see what he'll do for us!” 

Some of the inscriptions express the writer's 
satisfaction with life in general, and with him- 
self in particular. Thus the following, of the 
sixteenth century : 

Zum Stainer this house we call. 

He who built it, roof and wall, 

Is Hans Stoffner by name, 

Full-handed, and worthy of fame. 
Here is one by an old rhymster, Seefield : 


The old folks to me they say 

The times grow worse from day to day. 

But I say no! 

I put it so: 

The times are just the times we've always had, 
It is the people who have grown so bad! 


And this, a little more sensible, by a juicy old 


¢ | wag, one Kirchdorf: 
ly announce nowadays to all the world, in letters | 


To please all men’s a vain endeavor, 
And so it must remain forever. 

The reason true, 

I'll tell to you: 

The heads are far too many, 

The brains are far too few. 


se 
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lord 


wit 
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The following 
trine, and was probably invented by a jolly land- 
lord : 


The love of God will make us blessed ; 

Wine fills with mirth and joy the breast: 
Then love the Lord, and drink good wine, 
Earth’s joys and Heaven’s shall both be thine. 


The inn landlords express their sentiments 
with naive freedom, Witness the following: 


That guest shall be well prized by me 
Who spends his money cheerfully, 
Who makes no haggling nor riot, 
But pays his bills in peace and quiet. 
(Kramsach.) 
The kind of guest that I love best 
Will have a friendly talk, 
Will eat and drink and pay his score, 
And then away will walk! 
(Ehrwatd.) 
Here is an odd one: 


Landlord, bring wine; 

Pour out, maiden mine; 

Courtier, drink away ; 

Thou, peasant—pay ! 

(Oberlangenfeld, on a tavern.) 
‘The whole to conclude,” as the play-bills of 

old used to say, with the following, by a hatter, 
who advertises himself on his shop sign with the | 


following somewhat incoherent but highly ortho- | 


dox motto: 


I love the Lord, and trust His promise true; 
I make new hats, and dye the old ones too, 


Aw Englishman who recently encountered the | 
terrors of a railway trip through Michigan tells | 


the story of his perils in a London magazine, 
interspersed with an occasional bit of what he 
terms anecdote. Example: ‘* Besides my busi- 
iess in Grand Rapids I had some business in a 
place called Newaygo, and I was desirous of 
going there the same evening, if possible; so my 
first inquiry on alighting was whether any train 
left that evening for Newaygo. ‘ Howe!’ 
answer, given in an alto nasal key. 


Upon re- 
peating my question, 


I was referred to the "bus 


driver; the first answer I got from him was a| 


similar ‘Howe!’ I at last discovered that I 
could not proceed farther. This word was re- 
peated to me upon my asking a policeman the 
name of the best hotel; it seems a most sense- 
less word to use in the place of ‘ What ?’ 
the expression again reminded me of the answer 
given by a gentleman at the table of a steamboat. 
He asked the person sitting opposite, who hap- | 
pened to be a citizen of the United States, to 
pass the butter. ‘Howe?’ was the answer. 
‘With your fingers,’ was the reply ; and it was | 
accordingly passed, accompanied by a frown.” 

At Newaygo the County Court happened to be 
in session. Among the lawyers in attendance 
was one who was also a member of the State | 
Senate, who, ‘‘ besides being a man of ability 
and shrewdness, had made a fortune out of lum- 
ber.” He was married to a Canadian lady, and 
was proud of that fact. Two of his stories are | 
recorded by the English traveler as examples of 

Yankee sharpness. The first is of a litigation | 
respecting the ownership of a pig. ‘The animal 


in question, which belonged to an innkeeper re- | 


siding in Newaygo, had strayed into the yard of 
a lawyer of the same place; the latter, thinking | 
the occasion a good one for obtaining cheap ba- 
con, said to his man-servant, ‘‘ Jake, you jest 


preaches very comfortable doc- | 


was the | j 


Hearing | 


cut off the tail of that ‘ere pig.” No sooner said 
thandone. ‘‘ Now, Jake, put the tail away safe- 
ly in some place.” 

Says Jake, ‘‘ Why in tarnation do you want 
| to keep the pig's tail ?” 
| ** Never you mind, but put it away; 
| come in handy some day,” was the reply. 
| Accordingly the tail was put away, and there- 

by hangs a tale. 

The innkeeper, missing his pig, went in search 
of it, and at last espied in the lawyer’s pen an 
animal which corresponded to the one lost. He 

| called on the lawyer and told him he had got his 
| pig, and demanded it back. The lawyer denied 
his title, and the innkeeper then left, saying that 
he would soon let him see whether it was his pig 
or not. He at once brought an action of re- 
plevin, and the case was brought ou for trial at 
Newaygo. At this time the parties toa suit were 
not admissible witnesses on their own behalf. 
The innkeeper called several witnesses to the 
identity of the pig, and they all swore to a strong, 
a very strong, resemblance, but all thought the 
innkeeper’s pig had a tail when they last saw it. 
The claimant's case about being closed, the law- 
yer expressed his willingness to the innkeeper’s 
| giving evidence on his own behalf, of which fer 
the latter availed himself. He swore to the pig 
being his, and, to supply the missing link, swore 
that he had cut off the tail. On cross-examina- 
tion the lawyer made him repeat this, so that 
| there could be no doubt on the point. ‘The case 
| for the claimant being closed, the lawyer put his 


it may 


—— 


|man Jake into the box, and asked him if he 
knew the pig in question, and if he had cut off 
its tail, and requested him to produce it to the 
court, which was done, and thereupon a verdict 
was given in favor of the lawyer. 

The other story is short. An action was 

| brought upon a chattel mortgage, and it became 

necessary to prove its execution, ‘The subscrib- 
ng witness was called, but he had been bought 
over by the other party. The instrument was 
put into his hands, and he was asked if he had 
| seen it signed, and if his signature was there as 
| awitness. He looked at the instrument, but said 
| he could not see any instrument at all (he could 
not read without spectacles). He was requested 
to put on his spectacles, but he declined doing 
so, saying that his spectacles were not sworn ; 
and, strange to say, they were unable to prove 
| the execution of the document. These stories 
are merely given to show the rough manner in 
| which justice is or was treated in some parts of 
| the United States. 

‘* While I am on stories, I must tell one 
of a Canadian justice of the peace. Formerly, 
and even now in the newly settled districts, 
some of our magistrates would be looked upon 
with astonishment in England. ‘The oneI refer 

| to was an importation from Ireland, and had 
| settled in an Irish settlement beyond London, 
and had a large practice in cases of broken heads 
and free fights. When some sturdy young fel- 
| low, which was often the case, was brought be- 
fore him for some breach of the peace, he would 
hear the evidence, and then gravely take down 
and peruse what he called his *bukes,” and, 
looking sternly at the unfortunate culprit, would 
say, in a truly Irish voice, ‘I see by my stattes 
[statutes] that I can send you to Goderich Jail 
| for a month, but if you'll go and chop in my 


I heard 
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bush [é. e., woods] for a week, we'll say nothing | 
more about it,’ and the young man was only too 
glad to satisfy outraged justice so easily. 

**T had to be up at four a.m. to leave by the 
train, and was back at Grand Rapids in time for 
breakfast. My business there was to watch a 
case about to be tried in the United States Court, 
which is superior to the court above described. 
My case was called on, but was postponed. I 
had, however, an opportunity of observing how 
this court was conducted. ‘The bench and bar 
were dressed in ordinary morning costume. The 
judge appeared to be a man of learning and sound 
judgment, and the court was conducted with 
order and due deference. To my surprise I was 
ealled upon and allowed to address the court. I 
was speaking to a member of this court about there 
being no different degrees of rank among mem- 
bers of the bar, and no dress to distinguish them 
from the laity. He replied that it was to be re- | 
gretted, and added that their institutions would | 
not tolerate these distinctions.” 





SHAKSPEAREAN READINGS. 





‘TIS NOT ALONE MY INKY CLOAK, GOOD MOTHER!” 


Hamlet. 





“OW MUCH MORE ELDER ART THOU THAN THY LOOKS!” 
Shylock. 











““MAKING THE GREEN ONE RED.” 
. Macbeth, 


aeRO 


“ON, WLLL THOU LEAVE ME SO UNSATISFIED ?” 
Romeo, 





“WOULD IE WERE FATTER!” 
Julius Cesar. 





